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Tue affection of birds for their mates, as de- 
veloped by ornithologists, is one of the most 
curious facts in natural history. It is only in 
some cases that this specific affection is shown. 
A French writer relates instances in which the 
female duck has refused all sustenance after the 
death of the male, and where the loss of the 
mate has been exhibited in evidences of distress 


WIDOW. 





Our artist 
has seized one of those cases, in which the female, 
alarmed at the report of the gun, has flown to 
the spot, recognizes the victim, and, with swell- 
ing breast and distended wings, pours forth those 
cries of grief, of which we so readily recognize 
the accents. Who shall say this acute sense of 
bereavement is not something more than instinct ? 


as strong as in the human speciés. 

















The Stormy Petrel. 


A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the roaring sea; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast: 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds, 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds, 

The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, 
They strain and they crack; and hearts like stone 
Their natural hard proud strength disown. 


Up and down! up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 
The stormy petrel finds a home; 

A home—if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea— 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air; 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm ber young, and to teach them spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O’er the deep! o’er the deep! 

Where the whale and the shark and the swordfish sleep, 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale—in vain; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird 

Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard. 

Ah, thus does the prophet of good or ill 

Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still; 

Yet he ne’er falters:—so, petrel, spring 

Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 





Go Ernest. 





BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 





They sin who tell us love can die. Souter. 


I ENow it is a vain, wild dream, 
The love for thee I’ve cherished ; 

I would, as die the tender leaves, 
That it with hove had perished: 


But oh! love dieth not with hope, 
It lives to light the pyre 

That smoulders in the ruined heart, 
A slow, consuming fire. 


I do not ask thee to requite 
This holy love of mine— 

I only tell thee all my love, 
And that my heart is thine. 


I do not ask thee to forego 

The charms that I have not— 
Proud wealth and beauty’s witchery— 
. To share my lonely lot. 


I have no hope in loving thee— 
But oh! I ask to love, 

And be the gentle guardian 
To lead thy thoughts above. 


Thy form is ever in my sleep— 

Thy voice I ever hear— 
Thine is the name I breathe to Heaven 
_ When bent in silent prayer. 


~ 








Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by J. T. HEap.ey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States in and for the Southern District of New York.] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


(Continued from page 865.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Character of the Colonists—First Attempt to Tax the Pro- 
vinces—Its reception by the People—-Taxation discussed 
in the British Parliament—Speech of Col. Barre—Atti- 
tude of Virginia—Speech of Patrick Henry—South Caro- 
lina and Gadsden—Attacks on Stamp-Master J. Ingersoll 
—First Congress at New York—The Stamp Act Repealed 
—Excitement and Joy of the Colonists—Washington’s 
Views of it—Duties on Tea, Paper, etc.—Tea thrown over- 
board in Boston Harbor—Port Bill—Virginia Assembly 
and conduct of Washington—Fast Day—Fairfax Resolu- 
tions—Washington’s Letter to Mr. Bryan Fairfax—He is 
elected a Delegate to the First General Congress—Action 
of Congress—Prayer by Duché—Washington’s standing 
in Congress—Lexington and Concord—Excitement of the 
People—Stockbridge—The Second Congress—Washington 
Chairman of every Committee—Appointed Commander- 
in-chief—Battle of Bunker Hill—Journey of Washington 
to Cambridge—Takes command of the Army—Its charac- 
ter—Appearance of the Encampment—Washington’s 
first order—Organization of the Army—Difficulties that 
beset him—Forced to act contrary to his wishes. 


During the long interval that Washington 
passed on his plantation engaged in the quiet 
routine of his agricultural duties and pleasures, 
the colonies were shaken from limit to limit with 
the fierce discussion of the doctrine of civil rights. 

In New England, the inhabitants, coming di- 
rectly from the old Puritan stock, were naturally 
jealous of those rights for which they had aban- 
doned their native land, while both they and the 
other colonists could not but draw in freedom 
with every breath in the untrammeled life of the 
wilderness. Besides, cultivators of the soil are 
always characterized by independence. The 
fluctuations of trade, the stoppage of commerce, 
and the derangement of currency may prevent 
their becoming rich, but these cannot prevent 
the earth from yielding her fruits, so that the 
disasters of war do not reach to the means of 
livelihood, and hénce do not outweigh all other 
considerations. Added to all this, a boundless 
wilderness thronged with savages would naturally 
attract to it only the more hardy, enterprising, 
self-reliant, and fearless class of men, restless 
under restraint and prompt and resolute in the 
assertion of their rights. 

As the colonies increased in strength and 
wealth England judiciously avoided intermed- 





dling with their internal regulations, and the 
Assemblies of the different provinces were really 
more independent than the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Such a stock, so educated by external 
circumstances, and strengthened in their views 
by long continued concessions on the part of the 
mother country, would naturally rebel against 
the first effort to reduce them to bondage. Eng- 
land, however, was not aware to what depth the 
sentiment of liberty had struck, nor of the stern- 
ness and courage with which the colonists would 
resist the first encroachment on their rights. 
Regarding the French war as rather the quarrel 
of the colonies than her own, she resolved they 
should help sustain the government which had 
protected them not only from the rapacity of the 
French, but the cruelties of the savages. But at 
the first suggestion of the British ministry that 
this should be done by taxation, the colonists 
were thrown into a high state of excitement, and 
urgent remonstrances were made to prevent so 
fatal a step to their liberties. 

[1763.] The proposition to lay a stamp-tax 
was first made under Egremont’s administra- 
tion, but a change in the cabinet prevented 
it from being immediately carried out. An 
excise, land-tax, and all other methods for 
raising a revenue seemed impracticable. But 
first came the Navigation Act, forbidding America 
to trade with foreign nations and compelling her 
to buy only of England. All other trade was 
declared contraband, and custom-house officers 
were sent over, and national vessels ordered to 
cruise along our coasts to make seizure of all 
goods that had not come through English ports. 
This aroused a storm of indignation, and the 
colonists, finding no other mode of revenge, began 
to do without English manufactures. The loom 
and the spmning-wheel were soon heard in every 
part of the land. Boston took the lead, the 
inhabitants refusing even to wear gloves at fune- 
rals. Other towns followed the example, and 
English manufactures instead of finding a freer 
market than before met a more stringent one. 
This, with other burdens imposed on commerce, 
agitated deeply the public mind. But vexatious 
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and unjust as this policy was, the colonists felt 
that Parliament had a right to regulate com- 
merce, and no serious resistance was made; but 
when the next spring a resolution passed the 
House of Commons. [March 10th 1764] to lay a 
stamp-tax, the indignation broke over all bounds. 
What, taxation without representation—this was 
not only tyranny to the colonists but treason to 
the British constitution. Franklin, who was in 
London, wrote home to Thompson, ‘‘The sun of 
liberty is set, the Americans must light the lamp 
of industry and economy.” ‘Be assured,” said 
Thompson in reply, ‘we shall light torches of 
another sort.” 

The resolution not being acted on this year the 
inhabitants had time to consider it. The uni- 
versal rage with which it was received, breaking 
down old rivalries, healing bitter feuds, and 
harmonizing elements hitherto at war, showed 
clearly what the inevitable result would be 
of pressing it upon them. It was like the ‘‘Truce 
of God,” which banded in brotherly love kings 
and princes who had long been at war, and recon- 
ciling ancient foes to hurl them like a single man 
against the infidel. This odious tax was the 
topic of common conversation, clubs were formed 
to discuss it, and the Assemblies of the different 
states dispatched agents to England with their 
firm remonstrances against it. 

Notwithstanding all these indications of an ap- 
proaching storm, the English government fully 
believed that the colonies were too feeble and 
timid to offer any effectual resistance, and the 
next year [March 8th, 1765] the stamp-tax 
became alaw. Its discussion in the House of 
Commons brought the administration and its 
enemies into fierce and terrible collision. During 
it Colonel Barre, who had stood side by side with 
General Wolf on the Plains of Abraham, delivered 
that short, unpremeditated and thrilling speech, 
in reply to Charles Townsend’s interrogation, 
‘*And will these American children, planted by 
our care, nourished up by our indulgences to a 
degree of strength and opulence, and protected 
by our arms, grudge to contribute their mite to 
relieve us from the heavy burden under which 
we lie?” Springing to his feet, the fiery soldier 
replied, ‘‘They planted by your care! No, your 
oppressions planted them in America. ..... 
They nourished by your indulgence! They grew 
by your neglect of them. As soon as you began 
to care about them, that care was exercised in 
sending persons to rule them in one department 
and another, who were perhaps the deputies of 
deputies to some members of the House, sent to 
spy out their liberties, to misrepresent their 
actions, and to prey upon them, whose behavior 
on many occasions has caused the blood of these 





sons of liberty to recoil within them. ...... 
They protected by your arms! They have no- 
bly taken up arms in your defense, have ex- 
erted a valor amidst their constant and laborious 
industry, for the defense of a country whose 
frontier was drenched in blood, while its interior 
parts yielded all its little earnings to your emolu- 
ment.” 

With a warning to the government to desist 
from its rash and perilous course, he sat down. 
A breathless silence followed this sudden and 
impassioned address, bursting as it did from a 
soul on fire. J. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, sat in 
the gallery and listened to it. By the next 
packet he dispatched it to the colonies. ‘‘ Sons 
of Liberty !”’ was the baptismal name pronounced 
in the British Parliament. ‘‘Sons of Liberty” 
echoed the men of Boston, and organized into a 
band under that name. A large tree stood on 
the corner of Washington and Essex streets, 
which they christened ‘ Liberty Tree,’ and be- 
neath its branches assembled from time to time to 
deliberate on the momentous question of taxation. 

Southward swept the flame of rebellion. 
Virginia, whose House of Burgesses had ever 
been distinguished for stubborn resistance to 
every assumption of authority by their governor, 
‘*ryang the alarum bell,” and sent her thrilling 
accents of defiance on. The Assembly was in 
session when the news arrived, and though the 
denunciations were loud and deep, no one seemed 
inclined to take the lead in the House till Patrick 
Henry, who had been a member but a few days, 
snatching a fly-leaf from old Coke upon Lyttleton, 
wrote five daring resolutions upon it, and rising, 
read them to the utter astonishment of all. He 
declared that the colonies alone had power to 
levy taxes, and defended his resolutions with an 
eloquence and boldness that electrified the House. 
Kindling on the glorious theme of Human Liberty, 
he poured forth with impassioned fervor and 
vehement energy those noble sentiments which 
soon found an echo in every part of the laud. 
Forgetting for a moment every thing but the 
great subject which engrossed his soul, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Cesar had his Brutus— 
Charles the First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third—” ‘‘TZreason!” shouted the defaulting 
Speaker Robinson. ‘‘ Zreason! Treason!” rang 
through the House. Pausing till the echo of the 
damning accusation had died away, he turned 
his flashing eye full on the speaker and shouted, 
‘“‘ may profit by their example! If this be treason, 
make the most of it!” <A fierce and exciting de- 
bate followed, but it was only like the occasional 
wind gusts heard in the pauses of the thunder. 
Henry’s eloquence rolled over and drowned eyery 
thing else. His resolutions were carried. 
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Christening the Liberty Tree. 


Washington sat there a witness of the scene, 
and gazed, one may well imagine with what feel- 
ings, on the éinspired countenance of the young 
and fearless orator. 

The flame spread on every side. British minis- 
ters were hung in effigy on Liberty Tree. Asso- 
ciations were formed to reject all British manu- 
factures, People in Philadelphia refused to eat 
mutton, that they might have more wool for do- 
mestic use. Ladies of the first rank dressed in 





homespun. The stern Puritan clergy cried ‘* To 
your tents, oh Israel!” When the churchmen 
preached loyalty to the Lord’s anointed, * The 
People,” retorted William Livingston, ‘‘ are the 
Lord’s anointed.” The ‘‘ Stamp Act” was hawked 
about the streets of New York headed—*“ Folly 
of England and Ruin of America.” 

South Carolina heard the bugle-blast of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, and snatching up the 
trumpet, through her Gadsden, blew a call so 
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clear, loud and glorious that the heart of the | nant, and at length their swelling shout for 


nation leaped up at the sound. With the lofty, 
fearless and eloquent Gadsden at the South, the 
fiery patriot Patrick Henry in Virginia, and the 
sanest madman that ever the Oracles of God 
spoke through, Otis of Boston, at the North, 
there was no danger of lack of energy or courage. 
‘* Death to the man who offers a piece of stamped 
paper to sell!’ shouted the people of Boston. 
Bonfires, harangues, threats, riots and violence, 
filled the officers of government with alarm. 
Hutchinson of Connecticut fled to his castle. 
The stamp officer of Rhode Island, trembling for 
his life, resigned at the clamors of the mob. The 
house of the stamp-master of Annapolis was 
leveled to the ground by the infuriated multi- 
tude. Ingersoll, stamp-master of Connecticut, 
fled in terror from New Haven with the governor. 
In his flight he met first two, then five, and a 
little after thirty, and finally five hundred men 
on horseback, armed with clubs cut from the 
forest and stripped of their bark. Three bugles 
heralded their approach, and opening to the right 
and left they received into their midst the trem- 
bling stamp-officer. Halting in the main street 
of Wethersfield, they bade him resign. Inger- 
soll, having retired to a house, hesitated and de- 
layed. The people grew more and more indig- 





vengeance so alarmed him that he obeyed, 
saying, ‘After all, it is not worth dying 
for.” 

‘¢ Swear to the writing,” cried the mob. Inger- 
soll refused. ‘‘ Then shout for Liberty and Pro- 
perty three times,” they cried. ‘Liberty and 
Property !” shouted the crest-fallen stamp-master. 
Then three loud huzzas rent the air. A thousand 
men had now assembled, each with his white 
cudgel, and gathering round Ingersoll, escorted 
him with the sound of bugles to Hartford, and 
there, in the presence of the Legislature, made 
him read his resignation, In his journey thither 
he rode a white horse, and some one asking him 
what he thought of the strange cavalcade accom- 
panying him, he replied that he now had a clearer 
idea, than ever before, of that passage in the 
Revelations which describes Death on the pale 
horse and hell following him. Thus officer after 
officer was compelled to resign, until but one, 
Hughes, the Quaker of Philadelphia, remained. 
Tossing on his bed of sickness, he at last heard 
the muffled drums beating their mournful throbs, 
and the deep toll of the bell of the State House 
sending its dull echoes over the city, followed by 
the still more alarming sound, the muffled tread 
of excited men on their march to his dwelling, 
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Scene at Stockbridge on receiving news of the Battle of Lexington. 


and he, too, was compelled to yield and promise 
his resignation. 

In the midst of this excitement, the First Con- 
gress of the colonies met at New York [Oct. 7th, 
1765,] and laid the foundation of their liberty. 
The excitement was not confined to this country, 
but spread to England, and when in the follow- 
ing winter Parliament assembled, the question of 
the Colonies absorbed all others. A noble attempt 
was made to repeal the Stamp Act, and during 
the discussion Pitt uttered those memorable 
words which sostartled the House of Commons, 
and thrilled évery heart on this continent— 
rejoice that America has resisted.” 

The Stamp Act was reaffirmed. It however 
again came up, and Franklin was summoned to 
the bar of the House, to give information respect- 
ing the state of the colonies, and of their ability 
and willingness to pay the stamp duty. After a 
long examination on various points, Grenville 





asked him if he thought the people would pay 
the stamp duty if modified. ‘‘ No, never,” he 
replied—* they will never submit to it.”’ 

When the final vote on the repeal was to be 
taken, the lobbies were crowded with spectators, 
waiting with breathless interest to hear the de- 
cision. At length when, toward morning, the 
resolution to repeal was carried, loud shouts made 
the roof of St. Stephen’s ring. Around Conway, 
who had fought nobly for the principles of right 
from first to last, the multitude gathered with 
tears of gratitude, while they opened right and 
left to let the chair of the crippled Pitt pass, and 
reverently uncovered their heads, many attend- 
ing him even to his door. 

When the news reached America, the country 
was thrown into a delirium of excitement. All 
winter long there had been meetings of excited 
men, and a black and threatening cloud seemed 
settling on the colonies: The repeal of the Stamp 
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Act was like the sudden bursting forth of the sun 
in the midst of darkness. The bell nearest 
Liberty Tree in Boston was set ringing. From the 
tall steeple drooped countless gay banners, and 
from every window and house-top flaunted flags 
and streamers, making the bright May morning 
look still brighter, and promise a far more glo- 
rious summer than that of fruits and flowers. 
The prison-doors were thrown open, and every 
poor debtor was allowed to go forth once more a 
free man, and mingle in the general joy. In the 
evening the town was one blaze of fire. Liberty 
Tree bent under the weight of lanterns and illu- 
minated figures. of the champions of repeal. 
Bonfires were kindled, fire-works set off, while 
the town shook to the shouts of the multitude 
and the roar of cannon. Southward swept the 
general exultation, till the land echoed with the 
clamor of bells and the acclamations of men. 

This joy, however, was soon damped by the 
reception of the Military Act quartering soldiers 
in Boston. Besides, the repeal of the Stamp Act 
was now understood not to be a concession of 
principle on the part of Great Britain, or even a 
permanent act of expediency. The imposition, 
not long after, of duties on tea, paper, glass, 
and painters’ colors, was the same thing under a 
different form, and aroused the same spirit of 
resistance with which the Stamp Act had been 
met. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was hailed by 
Washington with delight. He had declared it a 
‘‘ direful attack on the liberties of the colonists.” 
So the imposition of new duties filled him with 
‘‘indignation.” From Boston to Georgia the 
people were again thoroughly aroused, and catch- 
ing the notes of preparation which now began to 
be seriously sounded, he said, ‘‘That no man 
should scruple or hesitate to take up arms in 
defense of so valuable a blessing (as freedom) 
is clearly my opinion,” though it should be the 
last resort. The associations formed every where 
to persecute English manufacturers and trade, 
met his approval. Mason drew up an agreement 
for the House of Burgesses, and Washington pre- 
sented it, in which every signer promised not to 
buy or use the interdicted articles. They put their 
names to it in a body, and Washington ever after 
when he made out orders for England forbade his 
correspondent to send any of those included in 
the agreement. 

Thus the affairs of the colony, with now and 
then a lull in the excitement, were pushed toward 
the crisis of open. rebellion. England, under 
the pressure, finally took off all duties except 
the one on tea. The colonists then refused to 
drink tea, and it accumulated in the English 
ware-houses. No man was found bold enough 





to be its consignee on these shores. The East 
India Company endeavored to get a cargo into 
Boston harbor but the citizens in the the garb of 
Indians threw it overboard. This act of violence 
was followed by the famous Port Bill, by which 
Boston was to be shut up, and Salem used as the 
port of the colony. To carry out this and reduce 
the rebellious spirit of the colonists, troops were 
ordered over to be quartered on the people. 

When the Assembly of Virginia met, one of 
their first acts was to pass resolutions of sympa- 
thy for Boston and appoint a day of fasting and 
prayer. Lord Dinsmore, the governor, irritated 
at this act of disloyalty, dissolved the Assembly. 
The members immediately reassembled, at a 
tavern, and, among other acts, recommended the 
call of a general Congress, to deliberate on the 
course to be pursued. They then dispersed with 
the exception of twenty-five, of whom Washing- 
ton was one. These remained to keep the fast 
which had been appointed. Washington “went 
to church, and fasted all day !” 

He, with the other twenty-four, having in the 
meantime received a message from the Bosto- 
nians requesting the colonies to join them in a 
nonimportation act, issued a call for another 
convention of the delegates. During the interval 
the separate counties held meetings to determine 
on the instructions that should be given their repre- 
sentatives in this convention. In Fairfax county 
Washington was elected chairman of the meet- 
ings in which the famous Fairfax resolutions were 
adopted. Those resolves show the firm determi- 
nation of Washington to resist the encroachments 
of the mother country. Mr. Bryan Fairfax 
having withdrawn from the meetings on account 
of the bold and decided ground taken, Washing- 
ton addressed him a long letter of explanation. 
After showing the conduct of Parliament toward 
the colonies, and proving clearly its designs, he 
asks, ‘‘ What hope have we then from petitioning 
when they tell us that now or never is the time 
to fix the matter? Shall we after this whine and 
cry for relief when we have already tried it in 
vain? Or shall we supinely sit and see one 
province after another fall a sacrifice to despot- 
ism?’’ These sentences have the ring of the true 
metal, and seem almost to have been embodied 
in the Declaration of. Independence. He was 
opposed to addressing the throne further. ‘There 
is no relief for us (said he) but in their distress,” 
(referring to the nonimportation scheme,) ‘‘ and 
I think, at least I hope, there is public virtue 
enough left among us to deny ourselves every 
thing, but the bare necessaries of life to accom- 
plish this end.” Far-seeing and practical, he no 
longer puts faith in eloquent appeals and ad- 
dresses, With the same stubborn adherence to 
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facts, which had always characterized him, he 
says, ‘* Starvation is the remedy !’’ 

The convention met on the lst of August, and 
adopted, with very little change, the Fairfax 
resolves. ‘*No more slaves, British goods, or 
tea,” said they, ‘‘ shall with our sanction enter 
the colony.” 

In answer to the call for a general congress to 
meet at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 
the convention appointed seven delegates, one of 
whom was Washington.* 

The first great united step was now to be taken, 
and every eye was turned toward that Assembly. 
Lee and Henry stopped on their way for Wash- 
ington, and the three rode on together to Phila- 
delphia. Washington with his stately form and 
calm, self-possessed mind; Henry with his fervid 
zeal and boiling courage, and Lee with his rich 
and flowing language formed an interesting trio, 
and grand and glorious must have been the words 
spoken as they passed through the thriving settle- 
ments on whose doom they were about to pro- 
nounce. 

Congress met, but as the debates were never 
published, there is no record left of the part 
taken in them by Washington. Dickinson drafted 
a petition to the king and to the people of Quebec, 
Jay an appeal to the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and Lee a third to the Colonies; and Congress 
adjourned to wait the response to all these be- 
fore taking the final step. The feelings, how- 
ever, which Washington carried into Congress 
and brought out with him, may be gathered from 
his reply to a letter written him by Captain Mac- 
kenzie, then in Boston. Speaking of the direful 
issue to which things were tending, he said, 
‘‘give me leave to add, as my opinion, that 
more blood will be spilled on this occasion, if 
the ministry are determined to push matters to 
extremity, than history has ever yet furnished 
instances of in the annals of North America.” 
A prediction worth considering, and which shows 
that he who uttered it had counted the cost, set- 
tled his purpose, and stood prepared to move 
into that scene of blood and carnage, whether it 
came sooner or later, a strong defender of the 
right. 

An incident occurred at the opening of this 
Congress, to which after circumstances gave a 
peculiar significance. It was proposed to call in 
a clergyman to invoke the aid of the Divine Be- 
ing, and Mr. Duché was sent for. Among other 
portions of the exercises, he read a part of the 
85th Psalm. A rumor had reached Philadelphia 
the merning previous, that Boston had been 

*The others were Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, 


Patrick Henry, Richard Blond, Benjamin Harrison and 
Edmund Pendleton. 





cannonaded by the British, and every heart was 
filled with anxious forebodings. The members 
stood during prayers, all except Washington. 
He alone knelt—thus by mere accident sepa- 
rating himself as it were from the rest, by an act 
indicating that he more than they all needed to 
bow in the dust and plead for help from Heaven. 
As he knelt down—the proudest form there—it 
seemed as if God had singled him out to be the 
Joshua of the hosts of Freedom. The House was 
still as the grave as the earnest accents of the 
clergyman fell on the ear— 

‘** Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive 
with me: fight against them that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler and stand up for 
mine help. Draw out also the spear and stop the 
way against them that persecute me: say unto my 
soul I am thy salvation.” 

The reading of this Psalm was wholly unpre- 
meditated, it being a part of the regular service 
of the day, hence it seemed almost like the voige 
of God speaking directly to them. After it was 
finished Mr. Duché, overwhelmed with the solem- 
nity of the occasion, broke out to the astonish- 
ment of all in an extemporaneous prayer, be- 
seeching God to save the land from the evils that 
overhung it. 

Congress adjourned to wait the effect of their 
several appeals, and Washington returned to his 
farm. The impression he had made on that 
assemblage of great men may be gathered from 
a remark of Patrick Henry. When asked on his 
return whom he thought the greatest man in 
Congress, replied—‘‘If you speak of eloquence, 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is unquestion- 
ably the greatest orator, but if you speak of 
solid information and sound judgment, Colonel 
Washington is unquestionably the greatest man 
on that floor.”” With such a reputation one can 
imagine what profound silence fell on the House 
when he rose to speak, and what earnest, re- 
speciful attention was given to the opinions he 
uttered. 

In the meantime independent companies were 
formed in various parts of the colony, and Wash- 
ington was solicited to take command of them as 
field-officer. He accepted, and meeting them at 
the various places of rendezvous, reviewed them 
and instructed the officers. ‘ 

While affairs maintained this semi-trinquil 
state in Virginia, events around Boston were 
crowding to a crisis. Collisions had taken place 
between the people and military—blood had been 
shed, and the cry for vengeance gone over the 
land. The inhabitants passed the soldiers with 
a scowl and half-muttered curses, and it was 
equally apparent to General Gage, the British 
commander, and to Hancock, Adams, Otis, Ward 
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and other patriotic leaders, that every thing was 
tending to open war. A provincial Congress was 
formed, an army of minute-men raised, and the 
supplies of the British troops cut off. Gage, 
alarmed at the aspect of affairs, began to fortify 
the Neck, and send off detachments to seize gun- 
powder and cannon in the hands of the rebels. 
On the 18th of April, Major Pitcairn was sent 
with six companies to seize some cannon and 
stores at Concord. In dead silence, by the dim 
moonlight, Pitcairn, supposing his movements 
were unknown, passed quietly out of Boston and 
pressed forward. But news of his advance had 
preceded him, and toward daylight, as he ap- 
proached Lexington, his ears were stunned by 
the loud ringing of bells, the roll of drums, and 
signal-guns of the Americans. Dimly looming 
through the gray mist of morning the scarlet 
uniforms appeared pressing in a compact mass 
toward the village green, on which a hundred 
militia were drawn up in confusion. Halting in 
front, the troops coolly loaded their pieces. Pit- 
cairn then galloped forward and exclaimed— 
‘* Disperse, you villains—throw down your arms 
and disperse!” The summons not being imme- 
diately obeyed, he shouted, ‘‘Fire!” and the 
signal-gun of American independence was fired, 
and the knell of British empire on this continent 
sounded. Eight patriots, the first holocaust to 
Freedom, were slain, when the rest dispersed, 
and the troops pressed forward to Concord, six 
miles distant. Destroying what stores and arms 
they could lay hands on there, they were about to 
retire, when the brave Hosmer led four hundred 
militia to the attack. The firing had attracted 
the surrounding farmers, and they now came 
pouring in from every quarter. The British, 
alarmed at this sudden uprising of the people, 
began their retreat. But the woods seemed 
alive with minute-men. From every barn, and 
fence, and house, sped the unerring ball, as 
closing darker and fiercer on the flying traces of 
the enemy, the enraged patriots pressed forward 
to the attack. 

Wearied, mortified and disgraced, the troops 
at length reached Charlestown, with the loss of 
two hundred and seventy-three. 

The day went outin gloom. Silent terror or 
burning rage filled every bosom. Adams and 
Warren and Ward and Otis, and others, re- 
joiced, for they knew that the clock of Destiny 
hag now struck the hour. Their great, grand 
hearts, though throbbing with anxiety and sym- 
pathy for the people, could not refrain from swell- 
ing with triumph and joy, that liberty had at last 
found defenders, and that the conflict was set. 
While friends were committing with more anger 
than sorrow the dead to the grave, men on horse- 





back with a drum at their saddle-bow, were flying 
over the country, calling the inhabitants to arms. 
Past lonely farm-houses, through the thin settle- 
ments, the swift riders sped on, beating the 
alarm-drum and shouting, ‘‘To arms!” As the 
clatter of the horse’s hoofs and the tap of the 
drum came and went, wives gazed with pale 
faces on their husbands, mothers, with quiver- 
ing lips, handed down the trusty firelock to their 
sons, and sisters weeping filled the scanty knap- 
sacks of their brothers; yet one and all said, 
‘*Go! in God’s name go and strike for liberty!” 
And they went pouring forward to Boston. 
Putnam was in the field mending his fence 
when the rider, breathless with haste and excite- 
ment, reined up opposite him, and, dismounting, 
hurried to where he stood. ‘The streets of 
Lexington and Concord have been soaked in 
blood, and the country is in a blaze!” was the 
fearful message he delivered. Leaving his oxen 
where they stood, not stopping to say good-by to 
his wife, Putnam leaped on his swiftest horse, 
and was soon seen tearing along the road toward 
Boston. In ten minutes after the messenger had 
delivered the same fearful tidings to Stark, he 
was in the saddle and galloping for the same 
rendezvous. For a long time the New England 
colonies had been expecting the resort of the 
enemy to violence, and minute-men had been 
chosen and signals agreed on, by which the fatal 
news was to be transmitted to the remotest sec- 
tion. A swift rider, with a drum by his side, 
was to speed along the great thoroughfares from 
colony to colony; but in the side-settlements 
other arrangements had been made, and in an 
incredible short space of time it was known in 
the obscurest settlement of the provinces. It 
was as if powder had been laid in trains all over 
the land, and a single torch had ignited the whole 
into a tracery-work of fire, flashing, leaping hea- 
venward. The news reached Stockbridge, one 
of the oldest and most western settlements in 
Massachusetts, on Sunday morning, and the in- 
habitants of that peaceful valley were thunder- 
struck, as they saw their deacon, a Jew of the 
Jews in his observance of the Sabbath, step out 
of his door and deliberately discharge his musket. 
The next moment another pillar in the church 
emerged from his door and fired his piece. This 
was the signal agreed upon to inform the inha- 
bitants when blood had been shed. Those mus- 
ket-shots started the farmer where he knelt at 
the family altar or sat reading God’s word to his 
family. The young father, at the sound, set 


down the child he was dandling on his kffee and, 
with a glance at his pallid wife, seized his 
gun; the aged sire, preparing to go to the house 
of God, cast one look on the boy of his love and 
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the prop of his old age, and, as it met the quiver- 
ing lip and mantling cheek and flashing eye, he 
said, ‘‘Go, and God’s blessing go with you!” 
In a short time men, singly and in groups, were 
seen walking with rapid strides toward the house 
of the deacon. It was a cold drizzling morning, 
and as they arrived they clustered on the stoop 
of ‘he building, apparently awaiting some one. 
After a little interval, their pastor, Dr> West, 
was seen coming down the hill, with a Bible 
under his arm. With care and anxiety depicted 
on his countenance, he walked solemnly into their 
midst. A few words told the tale. He then 
opened the Bible, read an appropriate chapter, 
made a few remarks, and lifted his trembling 
voice in prayer. ‘*And now may the blessing 
of God Almighty go with you and nerve your 
heart and arm in the day of battle,” said the 
afflicted pastor, and turned away. Before twelve 
o’clock, from that little settlement twenty sturdy 
men, with knapsacks on their backs and muskets 
in their hands, had started on foot for Boston, 
two hundred miles distant. There were men in 
those days—God’s men, worthy to found an em- 
pire. Oh, how that question must have taken 
hold of their souls, when it usurped even the 
duties of the holy Sabbath. It was more sacred 
than the worship of the sanctuary, it was one 
with religion, and, fearlessly appealing to God 
and the final judgment for the complete vindica- 
tion of their conduct, they moved resolutely into 
the strife. All over the land was this marvelous 
uprising of the people, till the roads leading 


to Boston were black with men in their homespun . 


garbs, and nearly twenty thousand stood on the 
heights that overlooked the city. 

While these stirring scenes were passing in 
Massachusetts, the second Continental Congress 
was assembling at Philadelphia. Governor Dun- 
more, of Virginia, had received orders to remove 
military stores, etc., out of the reach of the colo- 
nists. The attempt of General Gage to execute 
a similar order, had brought on the conflict at 
' Lexington and Concord. Dunmore chose the 
same hour as Gage to carry out his plan, and at 
midnight had all the ammunition removed to a 
vessel in the river. Patrick Henry heard of it 
at Hanover, and, immediately calling together 
his volunteers, marched to Williamsburg and 
compelled the governor to pay the full ‘amount 
of the powder. He then departed for Congress. 
The second Congress met with gloomy forebod- 
ings. Their petitions to the king had been 
treated with contempt, and new outrages perpe- 
trated on the liberties of the colonies. Blood 
had been shed, and it was evident to every one 
that ‘‘an appeal to arms and the God of battles 
was all that was left” them. The first thing to 








be considered was the state of the country, and 
te prepare for open hostilities. Several commit- 
tees were appointed, and it is a little singular 
that Washington was made chairman of every 
one. In ‘the debates of the first Congress he 
must have shown rare ability, and depth and 
soundness of judgment seldom witnessed, to have 
been thus selected, as it were, to control every 
committee appointed by a Congress of men never 
surpassed in intellect and virtue. The first thing 
to be done was the appointment of a commander- 
in-chief. Amid the conflicting feelings of the 
colonists, and the high claim that Massachusetts 
had to that honor, this became a very delicate 
affair. In the mean time, Samuel Adams arose, 
and moved that the army assembled around 
Boston should be adopted by Congress as the 
Continental army. In sustaining his resolution, 
he remarked that he intended to nominate a 
member of that house from Virginia as com- 
mander-in-chief. His remarks and allusions 
pointed so directly to Washington that the 
latter arose and left the house. When the 
day for balloting came, he was unanimously 
elected. 

The next morning, immediately after the con- 
vening of Congress, the president arose and an- 
nounced to Washington his appointment. The 
latter briefly expressed his thanks for the high 
honor conferred on him and for the confidence 
thus expressed in his ability, and then added— 
‘¢Lest some unlucky event should happen unfa- 
vorable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room, 
that I this day declare, with the utmost since- 
rity, I do not think myself equal to the command 
I am honored with.” Referring to the salary 
of $6,000 a year, that had been voted him, he 
said—‘‘I beg leave to assure Congress that, as 
no pecuniary consideration could have tempted 
me to accept this arduous employment at the 
expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I 
do not wish to make any profit from it. I will 
keep an exact account of my expenses; these, I 
doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all I 
desire.’”’ No, indeed, it was not worth while to 
think of money-making in the perilous path he 
vas about to tread. The future was all un- 
known, even should his life be spared; success 
as yet was only a vague dream, and, if he failed, 
his vast fortune would be confiscated and his 
wife become a beggar. But this, too, was a 
mere item; if he failed he would hang as high 
as Haman, or spend his remaining days in some 
remote Botany Bay, eating the bread of exile 
and fretting his great soul away in the fetters 
of a felon. But, like one greater even than he, 
and speaking of a still nobler cause, he could 
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say, ‘‘none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto me.” 

Of Washington’s communings that night to 
himself, after he had retired to his solitary 
chamber, we have no-record. It is strange that 
one who kept a diary from the time he was six- 
teen years old, and often of facts trivial in them- 
selves, never alludes to his feelings. We read 
that diary, extending through years, without 
ever once penetrating into his inward life. Un- 
like Cromwell, he discloses none of his inward 
struggles, secret griefs, misgivings, fears or 
hopes. His acts are the world’s, his thoughts 
his own, and he moves before us always in light, 
yet always in shade. If Washington had left us 
a record of his thoughts, even during the single 
night after he had cast life and fortune and cha- 
racter in a desperate struggle, what an insight 
should we get of his character. His family, that 
he probably would never see again, his honor, 
his name, above all, the fate of a free people 
now committed to his trust, occupied in turn his 
thoughts and awakened into painful intensity 
his sympathies and his solicitude. He was a 
commander without an army and without muni- 
tions of war, and was required to deliver a nation 
already bankrupt, and soon to be rent by civil 
war, from the armies and fleets of the strongest 
empire on the globe. He was not one of those 
who build hopes on dreams, and can be cheated | 
into security by the illusions of fancy. The 
future lay clear before him; that is, it was clear 
darkness into which he was resolved to move 
with an undaunted heart, trusting in that God 
who often chooses the gloomiest hour in which 
to reveal his presence and extend his aid. That 
was not a night for sleep; yet how little he con- 
jectured, as he lay revolving the momentous 
responsibilities he had assumed, and the fearful 
issues to his country he was to decide, of what 
was then passing around Boston. All that night 
the strokes of the spade and pickaxe were falling 
quick and strong on Breed’s Hill, and column 
after column of men was swiftly and silently 
marching forward to the low redoubt that the 
morning sun would reveal to the astonished 
British. 

If Washington’s appointment as commander- 
in-chief had been borne by viewless messengers 
to the army, the latter could not have hailed the 
news with more appropriate demonstrations than 
it did. The tremendous cannonading from sea 
and land—the flames of burning Charlestown, 
and the high and ringing cheers from the in- 
trenched heights, were a fit acknowledgment of 
an event destined to be so momentous in its final 
results. 





Four days after he received his commis- 


sion, and the next day, accompanied by Gene- 
rals Schuyler and Lee,* started for Boston. 
A committee from the Provincial Congress of 
New York met him on the road and escorted 
him, amid the acclamations of the people, into 
the city. He had heard on the way rumors of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, but here he first be- 
came acquainted with all the particulars. The 
news made him eager to hasten forward, and, 
escorted by volunteer companies, he proceeded 
to Springfield, where he was met by a committee 
from the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts. 
He found the country, as he passed through it, 
in a blaze of excitement, and the preparations 
to arm resounding on every side. The gallant 
defense of the militia at Bunker Hill, and the 
enthusiasm that prevailed, could not but be 
cheering to the new commander-in-chief; yet he 
well knew, from past experience, the difference 
between a single enthusiastic defense of a posi- 
tion and the harassing, disheartening duties of a 
long campaign. 

He reached Cambridge on the 2d of July, and 
the next morning walked to the great elm-tree 
standing on the Common, and, drawing his sword, 
formally took command of the army. Loud ac- 
clamations rent the air, and hope and animation 
pervaded the ranks. The Provincial Congress, 
then sitting at Watertown, near by, presented 
an address, in which they pledged him their 
entire codperation, and the most flattering testi- 
monials poured in upon him from every quarter. 
He ascertained that the troops assembled num- 
bered nearly 15,000 men, while the British force 
n and around Boston amounted to 11,500. But 
the troops now christened as the ‘‘Continental 
Army” were as motley a set as ever gathered 
under one banner. There was no organization, 
no unity. The militia of the different provinces 
acknowledged no authority but that of their 
several commanders, while the excitement and 
enthusiasm had called together not only true 
patriots, but adventurers of every description. 
To render matters still worse, this heteroge- 
neous multitude were almost without ammuni- 
tion. But, notwithstanding the disorders that 
prevailed among them, there was the ground- 
work of a noble army. Intrenchments had 
already been thrown up, and a line of defense 
completed from the Mystic river to Roxbury, 
twelve miles in extent, entirely hemming in the 
British army. The encampment of the Ameri- 
cans presented a strange yet picturesque spec- 
tacle. Scarcely any but the Rhode Island troops 


* These, together with Artemas Ward and Israel Put- 
nam, had been appointed major-generals; and Seth Pome- 
roy. Richard Montgomery, David Wooster, William Heath, 
Joseph Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, and Natha- 
niel Greene, brigadiers. 
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had tents. The extemporaneous shelter thrown 
up evinced the craft of the frontiersman rather 
than the knowledge of the soldier. Here stood 
a collection of rude stone hovels, with an open- 
ing that looked like the entrance to a cavern; 
there a group of board pens, made of slabs and 
sticks patched with sails; while farther on were 
scattered turf mounds, hastily thrown up, and 
looking more like the home of the prairie wolf 
than the abodes of men; yet all showing where 
the strong-limbed citizen-soldier slept. The 
handsome marquees of the officers, here and 
there relieving the dilapidated, fragmentary 
character of the encampment, completed the sin- 
gular spectacle. 

On the 4th of July, a day made afterward still 
more memorable by the glorious Declaration of 
Independence, Washington issued his first gene- 
ral order to the Continental army. In this, after 
expressing the hope that all jealousies of the dif- 
ferent colonies would be laid aside, and the only 
contest be who should render the greatest aid to 
the common cause, and insisting on discipline 
and subordination, he says—‘‘The general most 
earnestly requires and expects a due observance 
of those articles of war established for the go- 
vernment of the army, which forbid profane 
cursing, swearing and drunkenness; and in like 
manner he requires and expects of all officers 
and soldiers, not engaged on actual duty, a punc- 
tual attendance on divine service, to implore the 
blessings of Heaven upon the means used for 
our safety and defense.”’ Such an order read to 
an European army would have stunned them 
more than the announcement of treason in their 
commander. But Washington wished it under- 
stood at the outset, both by his troops and the 
whole world, that the cause in which he had 
embarked was a holy one, and must be dis- 
figured by none of those excesses which are con- 
sidered a necessary part of a camp life. Reve- 
rently fixing his eye on Heaven, he summons his 
followers to look thither also, ever fervently 
praying for that help which alone can come 
from above, 

The organization of the army which followed, 
proved an annoying and a difficult task. At the 
very outset murmurs and discontent arose at the 
appointment of the superior officers by Congress. 
Selecting generals, not for their ability and long 
service, but according to their locality, or to 
please powerful friends, was one of the first 
false steps made by Congress, and from which 
it never receded throughout the war. This per- 
nicious, perilous example, thus set at the very 
commencement of our national existence, the 
American government has ever since adhered to, 
With a pertinacity that no disgrace or humilia- 








tien can weaken. It covered us with defeat 
for two years in the war of 1812, and, but 
for the able officers given us by West Point, 
would have sent the army back discomfited from 
Mexico. 

The exéftement that prevailed among the 
troops, on this account, threatened to disrupt 
the army; but Washington, by promising to lay 
their complaints before Congress and get justice 
done, gradually allayed it, By arranging the 
brigades and regiments in such a manner that 
the troops from each colony should for the most 
part be under their own commander, he restored 
harmony. Still, many of them refused to sign 
the rules and regulations presented by Congress; 
they had taken up arms to fight for liberty—not 
merely provincial, but personal liberty, and they 
were not going to sign it away to Congress any 
more than to Parliament. Military despotism 
was a bugbear that constantly stood in the way 
of thorough organization of a regular army. 
This constant doubt of the purity of his inten- 
tions and practical distrust of his measures and 
plans, arrested Washington at every step, and 
would have disgusted, irritated and disheartened 
any other commander. Even Congress exhibited 
this jealousy of his power, fettering and bafiling 
him, so that his plans were not the reflex of him- 
self, but rather a compromise of his own wisdom 
with the fears and demands and follies of those 
around him. There is no position so trying to a 
brave commander as this; the most perilous 
breach is far preferable to it. It is in such cir- 
cumstances as these that Washington’s moral 
character rises in its grand and beautiful pro- 
portions before us. With the hot blood and 
chivalric daring of a southron, joined to the 
prudence, forecast and wisdom of the sage, he 
added the patience, forbearance and meekness 
of a Christian. Such a combination is the rarest 
on earth. Thus, while the delays, inaction and 
incomplete inorganization of the army around 
Boston have furnished apparently solid ground 
for historians to underrate his military ability, 
they in fact enhance it, by showing him firm and 
uncomplaining under circumstances far worse to 
be borne than defeat. Had that army been like a 
single instrument in Washington’s hands, wielded 
at his will, the siege of Boston would have ex- 
hibited a brilliancy of manceuvre, an energy and 
daring of action, that would have astonished his 
adversaries; but, chaining his great soul and 
glowing heart to the wheels of a dilatory Con- 
gress and the clogs of prejudice and suspicion, 
he toiled slowly, patiently, like a bound giant, 
toward the object of his endeavors. He knew 
that the great majority of those who had ga- 
thered to his standard, however they might err 
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in judgment, were true men and patriots at 
heart, and example would tell on them in time. 
His practiced eye also soon discovered there 
were regiments whose noble devotion would 
carry them wherever he would lead. Morgan’s 
riflemen were a splendid body of men, and the 
words inscribed on, their breasts, ‘‘ Liberty or 


a | 





Death,” were symbolical of the brave hearts 
that throbbed beneath. 

Pennsylvania and Maryland also responded to 
the call of Congress for troops, and the constant 
arrival of reinforcements kept the camp in a 
glow and filled the army with confidence and 
pride. [To be continued. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ar the extreme ends of the principal street of 
the village of Briarton stood two humble tene- 
ments, one of which was occupied by a physi- 
cian, the other, oddly enough, not, as we may 
suppose, in accordance with any preconcerted 
plan between the parties, by a dealer in grave- 


" stones, 


Over the door of the one was a neatly-painted 
sign, ‘‘ Walter H. Mitchell, M. D.; over the door 
of the other, in large red letters, ‘‘H. Sterling, 
Marble Factory.” Both were unpretending 
buildings, and they had unpretending men for 
occupants. 

Within the doctor’s office, beside a small baize- 
covered table, on which were piled the few books 
of his library, sat the man of medicine—a man 
of five-and-twenty years, perhaps—somewhat 
shabbily arrayed in a faded summer-coat, a 
neckeloth tinted with shadowy dyes from which 
all decisiveness of color had vanished long ago, 
and inexpressibles of saddest hue. He was in 
advance of his season of life as well as of the 
year, and he wore the faded dress in a careless, 
wearied way, not at all refreshing or invigorating 
to behold. 

This was by no means the man whom nature 
intended should be the bearer of his name and 
spirit; at times the restlessness of his dark eyes 
told it—again the energy of a day ora week pro- 
claimed it—or, on occasion, his speech was wit- 
ness of the fact. The man’s true self was 
imprisoned within him, and, with all its efforts 
to effect a release, giving him no rest. Here, 
too, was a longing for freedom, but not after the 
manner of Bernice Atherton’s longing; it was 
more intelligent; it was far-reaching. 

There was a great discrepancy between the 
man and his state; so poor and desolate he 





looked. And yet poverty did not seem a suffi- 
cient cause for such desolation. There were 
lines in that face which would not disappear, 
though the wealth of a city fell to his lot; there 
was sadness in those eyes which would never 
give place to the reflected light of gold or dia- 
monds—of any thing, it would seem, short of 
human trust and confidence and love. 

Yet was he not always thus. He could be so 
agreeable, so aroused; never was there a greater 
contrast than between his habitual and occa- 
sional self. Look at him as he turns the pages 
of the book before him. He opens the volume 
listlessly ; his interest was not aroused to study 
the point that had presented itself to his notice; 
but as he reads his attention is excited, the sub- 
ject of investigation is of importance by asso- 
ciation, and his awakening interest manifests 
itself in fresh study and examination. It is not 
the faded dress you now observe, but the fine 
high forehead, from which purity and benevo- 
lence speak ; nor is it the sadness and languor of 
the eyes that you notice, but their varying ex- 
pression, their capacity, their dazzling bright- 
ness, their resolute endeavor to penetrate, con- 
trol and master. Some rare spiritual visitor has 
been with him within the last few hours, is again 
with him now. Early in the evening, when he 
sat in Fillan’s little parlor and listened to Mr. 
Devlin, Pauline observed it, for the first time 
observed and fancied that she could account for 
it; but if she had seen him now, when alone he 
pored over his book, she would have been at & 
dead loss. 

But now, again, as the interest of the physi- 
cian finds its satisfaction and the excitement of 
suspense is over, he throws his book aside and 
discontinues his search—he has found what he 
seeks. In the calmness of his present aspect, 
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the subdued energy, the repose, the patience so 
apparent, there is that which assures the gazer. 
There is a positive beauty and charm in the 
present aspect of the face; it has lost the care- 
worn look; he is contented, he is satisfied; he 
has escf@ped beyond that which has become an 
embodiment, his second self, namely memory. 

He is poor. The few books upon his table, 
the bare floor, the cheap, scanty office furniture, 
his dress, his aspect, attest that he is a strug- 
gling man. His is not, moreover, to be brought 
into sympathy with the circumstances of his lot. 
He is above the sphere he fills; he does not 
move happily in it-—it crowds him on every side. 
He might as well sit in the stocks. 

For, although there is not pertaining to him 
the vestige of better former fortunes, he is not a 
man with whom the present surroundings of 
poverty hold good, or correspond, as the inevi- 
table necessity awaiting, attending one impeded 
in the unfolding of his life, or in the understand- 
ing of its capacities. His taste and his spirit 
would both seem to rebel against such a dispen- 
sation. Something, against whose intrusion a 
vain struggle has been maintained, has come in 
between the intellectual and physical man to 
prevent their harmonious action and develop- 
ment. The thing that he would, that he does 
not. He is as much an exile in Briarton, and as 
far away from home apparently, as the dove with 
broken silver wings buried amongst the pots. 

He should be in a professor’s chair, or at least 
he should be taking steps thitherward; study, 
quiet and advancement, for the sake of the argu- 
ment and assurance afforded by it, not for any 
mere external good, are points which should be 
assured to him, as his indefeasible right Here 
he is not in his element. There is no natural 
correspondence, no pleasing fitness of things, so 
far as he and Briarton are concerned. Briarton 


that he had chosen it in a misanthropic mood, 
for the very reason that it was barren of induce- 
ment to any worldly person, or to any individual 
dependent in any degree on the resources of 
beauty, art and cultivation. Yet misanthropy 
was not his weakness, nor world-hating his pre- 
rogative; Pauline Fillan was a living witness to 
this—Mr. Eminence Devlin was to prove it yet 
more abundantly. 

The village folk employed young Dr. Mitchell; 
they had no alternative, for no rival had crossed 
the mountain barrier to divide the field of labor 
with him. But the people had not generally the 
same sort of confidence in him that they felt 
toward the old man whose vacated place he oc- 
cupied. Insignificant as the position held was, 
it had been attained by him with a struggle; 
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for, though it was on all hands conceded that 
the departed doctor was not to be compared 
with Mitchell in the matter of book-learning, the 
younger disciple was so unreachable, so taciturn, 
there was no such thing as arriving at a familiar 
acquaintance, such as every man, woman and 
child of that district had with the garrulous old 
dead doctor. 

But Mitchell’s patience and forbearance, when 
called into requisition, were inexhaustible—and 
so likewise were his kindnesses. No voice was 
gentler than his, no step lighter, no hand more 
soothing in the darkened chambers of sickness, 
and suffering, and death. And when his human 
skill failed, and disease was not to be checked, 
even then he was not found wanting, but had 
words of Christian sympathy and cheer for the 
departing and the bereft. 

It was such patience and forbearance as men 
of largest mental and spiritual culture extend 
toward the ignorant and simple; such as those 
yield who are conscious of debts due to others of 
forbearance and compassion; as if the point of 
observation from which he had looked at life had 
been more commanding than that occupied by 
men ordinarily. Yet the attitude assumed to- 
ward his fellow-men, up to the time when our 
story opens, was somewhat peculiar. One wished 
to see it changed—to see him asserting himself 
with a still more independent independence. 

It seemed, to one who had made of him a fre- 
quent, earnest study, as if some calamity had 
erushed or broken his heart. The oppression 
that weighed on his spirit was not inherited, it 
was not a malady; the causes which, at times, 
operated to effect its removal were too slight, too 
trifling, to produce an effect in so grave a case. 

A walk among the hills could do it, when the 


_ breeze swept heavy and cold from the height 


| above; any contact with an inherently stronger 
is not his native village, and one would suppose | 


power, which roused him to resistance; any 


_ heroic defense-or assertion of truth could do it. 


He found composure, and rest, and delight, in 
the very exertion which most exhausted his 
bodily frame. Had he been a weaker man, the 
course that he pursued would have been sui- 
cidal. But the rugged, the wild, the opposing, 
even the exhausting, gave nourishment to him, 
fed and nerved him. He had evidently been 
accustomed to.incessant struggle from his youth 
up; and, until the very hour when we have 
found him seated at night alone in his office, he 
has found in struggle alone his satisfaction and 
Joy. 

But the fragrance and bloom of flowers, tokens 
of their culture, the songs of birds, poetry, either 
ot books or of nature, or human experiencevif 
merely beautiful, all these iuflaences were like 
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poisonous sweets to him; rigidly he shunned 
them, with the exception of that living poem, 
that opening soul-flower, Pauline, which he read 
and wondered at. It was because there was a 
certain rugged strength of character, supporting 
the delicate beauty of her perceptions, tastes and 
self, that he read and wondered at this living 
poem. 

No great marvel was it that when Briarton 
first knew this youth it was in amazement, and 
set its face against him. And no great wonder 
that it said, in its unappreciating dullness and 
the natural stupidity of its misconstructions, 
giving license to that spirit of persecution which, 
in every age and time, goes wild, in defiance of 
all riot acts, at the dawn of opportunity, .“‘ This 
fellow is beside himself—our doctor, indeed!” 
Briarton only acted in compliance with its in- 
stinct. So also did the aged schoolmaster Fillan, 
who, in his own gentle, irresistible way, took 
Briarton by the hand and chastised it with a 
single look, and established the physician among 
them, by giving him his confidence and encou- 
ragement. 


CHAPTER V. 


At the other end of the street, in the marble 
factory, Dr. Mitchell’s opposite was to be found, 
in the person of Paul Tintoret. The cheerful, 
happy Paul, who looked as if the angels, whose 
wonderful images he wrought upon the grave- 
stones, held personal communications with him, 
in acknowledgment of the compliments he paid 
them—he was so happy in his work. 

Paul was the only hand employed by Mr. Ster- 
ling; in fact, he was the sole workman in the 
shop, and his name might as well have taken the 
place of Sterling’s, in those red characters over 
the door, for he had long ago taken the proprie- 
tor’s place in the minds of the people. Since he 
had proved so expert in his work, and so inte- 
rested in it, Sterling had almost altogether aban- 
doned the business and engaged himself in other 
affairs, which change the whole village rejoiced 
in; for Sterling had never shown any great taste 
in his designs, while, on the contrary, the rose- 
buds, and butterflies, and weeping-willows, and 
_ angels which Paul wrought on the grave-stones 
were the talk and wonder of all the good people, 
_as well as the consolation of mourners. Paul 
was ambitious, they said, and would do great 
things yet; and it was all very well for them to 
_ gay that, but they knew not how high his aspi- 
rations went, nor what was that great thing 
which he most of all desired to do. Even old 


Sue could not have divined it, if any one had 
questioned her; hig nature had a depth and 
height beyond her grasp. 





Paul lived in the village; he lodged in Mrs. 
Fillan’s house. Everybody knew, everybody 
liked him; chiefly, or ostensibly, because he was 
honest, plain-spoken, and usually so cheerful. 
But poor Bernice up in the mountains could 
have given another reason for this popularity, 
that would have touched the profound truth in 
the very heart. 

_ Tintoret was slender and tall: his sunny hair 
and light eyes had an abundance of life in them; 
the lamp glowed steadily, but not with remarka- 
ble brightness—the experience was not to come 
that subdues and concentrates the inward force 
in men. He had met with, and borne disap- 
pointments, but no one ever esteemed him an 
unhappy, miserable, pining man, but a genial, 
industrious, and, for a grave-stone cutter, a re- 
markably hilarious person. 

From morning till night his chisel and mallet 
might have been heard—generally six days out 
of the seven from morning until night. He liked 
the work, and the work liked him. Paul Tinto- 
ret, like the doctor, was poor; but his was 
poverty of the right sort, such ashe could very 
well endure. It did not trouble him, since his 
old mother was dead; it affected no one but 
himself, and as for himself, what need had he of 
more than that which he already possessed ? 
Mr. Devlin was home again, and it was likely 
that he would remember now what he had so 
long .forgotten, the promise that Christine had 
made. Paul thought it quite likely; he thought 
so when he was on his way down the mountain, 
on the occasion of his first meeting with Bernice 
Atherton—for he had that day been up to pay 
his respects to the returned proprietor; he 
thought so after he had left the child Bernice 
and resumed his homeward walk. It was quite 
likely, nay, almost certain, that Mr. Devlin, 
when he observed the progress Paul had made 
in his business, would write to that friend of his 
in Baltimore, the worker in marble, the great 
monument maker, about Paul and his taste for 
the art! Poverty! it was a word never on 
Paul’s lip; his heart had not yet taken cogni- 
zance of it, and all that it imports, involves, 
demands. He had no occasion for riches; but 
he was conscious of a necessity for progress and 
advancement in his field of labor, and in that 
consciousness his mind had recently taken 4 
strong, determined step in the right direction. _ 

A walk in the Briarton grave-yard gave one 
all necessary information of him. Many were 
the graves, particularly of children, which he 
had furnished with head-stones, or memorial 
pillars of carved wood. These were his suffi- 
cient testimony. - His talk with Bernice Atherton 
in the mountain was characteristic. The inte- 
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rest with which he listened to her, and the inde- 
pendence of his instant acknowledgment of his 
belief with her, was in keeping with the common 
operation of his sympathies. It was a beautiful, 
a noble spirit that was tabernacled in him. Chi- 
valrous, sunlit, patient, generous, childlike. The 
spirit of the old knights, under a new form, 
seemed to actuate him, prompting him to self- 
sacrifice and leading him on to exertion. 

As he said to Bernice, Paul had once been 
engaged in an occupation like that in which he 
found her occupied. But it was dull, hateful 
work to him—he never liked it—it was but one 
remove from that delving and working in the 
mine from which Mr. Devlin delivered him. It 
was Christine, Mr. Devlin’s wife, who discovered 
him one day absorbed in an occupation that 
arrested her attention. He sat upon the ground 
before a lime-kiln fire, busying himself with 
drawing, with a bit of quartz for graver, pictures 
from his own mind, on a large, smooth block of 
slate-stone; it was she who spoke to her hus- 
band, the proprietor, of her discovery; it was 
she who took him, with the consent of the elder 
Tintoret, Paul’s father, the collier, into Ster- 
ling’s shop in Briarton; and it was she who 
promised that if his progress there were such as 
she predicted it would be, he should go in after 
years to a larger town than Briarton, and a 
larger shop than Sterling’s, and learn to carve 
from marble. It was she who encouraged him, 
reiterating these promises with assurances of ful- 
fillment, in which she was sustained by Mr. 
Devlin. And it was, therefore, and yet not solely 
therefore, that he bent before her memory with 
the reverence of a devotee at the shrine of a 
saint. Could the little solitary worshiper whom 
he found ignorantly worshiping at the same 
shrine be other than an object to whom his 
sympathies were due ? 

The family of Mr. Fillan consisted of but four 
persons. Himself and his wife, Pauline, his 
daughter, and the lodger and sometimes pupil, 
Paul. The school under the old man’s charge 
was not in the most flourishing condition, for the 
master was growing old and infirm, and, with all 
her other cares crowding upon her, there was 
but little time which Pauline could give to his 
assistance in the instruction of the children. It 
had never, even i its best days, paid him well; 
yet he had kept on, hoping from summer-time to 
winter, and from winter-time to summer—look- 
ing always toward the future for that good time 
coming, which everybody looks for with more or 
less discernment in their eyes. 

Besides his school-teaching Mr. Fillan played 
the organ, but all the remuneration ever derived 
from this source was the delight he had in the 
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exercise—the church being immocent of a sus- 
picion that the services thus rendered were of 
the kind for which actual payments should be 
made; they came, according to their notion, 
under the same head with the work of the worthy 
pastor, who rode over the mountains five miles 
every Sabbath morning to dispense a gospel 
message for their edification, and they paid both 
these laborers in the same coin, which was 
neither gold nor silver, but a gratitude that dis- 
dained to prove itself by works. 

Of late Paul, whom the old schoolmaster had 
instructed in music, had taken Mr. Fillan’s place 
at the organ; for, except on the brightest days, 
the old man did not venture so far away from 
home; and besides, of which, however, not one 
of the congregation was aware, Fillan had lost 
the certainty of touch, and the quickness of ear 
which once made instrumental music so delight- 
ful a pastime, and with these losses he had lost 
his self-reliance, and called oftener and oftener 
on Paul to take his place, which Paul was 
always ready to do. 

Fillan’s house stood half way between the two 
extremes of the village—at that very point the 
thoughts of Paul and the doctor united; it was 
Paul’s home, and Mitchell was the physician 
employed there. 

Virtually, Pauline Fillan occupied her mother’s 
place in the house. Not supplanting her, be it 
understood, as some reader might imagine in the 
way that accomplished, educated daughters often- 
times find it convenient to do, in the legitimate 
exercise of housewifery dignities and rights. I 
do not say also of duties. But she had been 
taught to think and to act—gracefully to occupy 
those ‘rights, and to perform those duties, and 
her mother’s feeble health rendered such action 
not only in the highest degree proper, but abso- 
lutely needful. 

It is not the old father Fillan, in his red wig and 
leathery face, that the daughter, Pauline, resem- 
bles. She is like her mother—as that mother 
was years ago, though perhaps still more quiet 
and thoughtful. She is slender and tall and 
fair; she is graceful and pretty—she has dark 
chestnut hair, and a face that is always smiling 
quietly, as if at the suggestion of hidden and 
beautiful thoughts. She has black eyes, full of 
tenderness, and a forehead white and calm, a 
soft, pure, steadfast light illuminates her face. 
Paul, who detects a beautiful spiritual resem- 


blance, calls her the cousin of the angel Chris- 
_ tine—he holds her in unmeasured respect. 





The Fillans had not lived all their lives in 
Briarton. The schoolmaster and his wife had 
begun life, house-keeping life, together, in an old 


populous city in their youth. There for a time 
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they dwelt in easy circumstances, in a substantial 
brick house, part and parcel of a row of ‘such, | 
whose doors opened on the public side-walk. | 
Fillan was then a teacher in a prosperous aca- 
demy. 

But, though he had apparently a good start in 
life, all things worked against: him. He had 
placed himself in a false attitude—got into a 
wrong position—and maintaining it cost him 
infinite labor and pain. He was too slow, bodily 
as well as mentally, for this great, eager, selfish 
city, and the mad haste and unrest of its people. 
Too slow for a time in which nothing more than 
superficial, glittering show was ‘required of a 
man in his position. They wanted him for orna- 
ment, for the gilding of shabbiness, rather than 
the careful shaping and carving of which he was 
capable; therefore there was dissatisfaction, 
‘breaking up of old relations, and for the most 
part since that time Fillan’s life seemed to serve 
best as an illustration of the old proverb, that a 
‘trolling stone gathers no moss.” From one 
place to another they wandered, until at length, 
in his old age, with his wife and last remaining 
child he settled in Briarton, and undertook the 
charge of that humble school. 

Fillan was a superior man, but excepting 
within the narrow compass of his own home 
circle, where daily intercourses impelled the dis- 
cussion of a character which the hurrying world 
had no patience to study, for he was slow in 
thought as in action, this superiority was by no 
means felt or recognized. Impatient ‘ Young 
America” had virtually pushed him aside, with- 
out an apology, for a cumberer of the ground—yet 
there were rare stores of wisdom treasured in 
his brain, precious to the owner, and to all with 
whom he shared them. These always were gene- 
rously at the service of the needy, but it re- 
quired an occasion for their best manifestation, 
as Mitchell might testify. 

At the time of this story’s opening he was more 
than sixty-five years of age, but not a gray hair 
was to be seen in his head (because of the wig 
he wore); strangely those short, flat curls con- 
trasted with the wrinkled face beneath them. 
One of his eyes was blue, the other brown— 
admirably they served to express his ideality of 
being. You looked for the expression of two 
natures in his life. His face, though full, was 
stiff, like leather, and of a yellowish brown—he 
was not a good-looking man; he did not attract 
one by his person in an agreeable way when he 
walked along the street, leaning on his cane, and 
moving at his slow careful pace, pausing now 
and then to look about him, lifting his head in 
a bewildered, startled perplexity, as if he had 
furgott-n something which he tried in vain to 





recall; there was nothing at all attractive in his 
appearance, but the very reverse, 

In his youth he was dogmatic, stern, and harsh 
in his manner. He had in the first instance 
mistaken his calling, and discovered the fact, if 
ever—which was questionable—tod late. He 
should have shut himself up in his study and 
remained there all the days of his life, and 
thought, and written out his thoughts, and never 
have obtruded himself as a bodily presence on 
the minds of men. 

But now, in his age, as a teacher in Briarton, 
he is by no means the person that bore his name 
and exercised his functions asa teacher in the 
academy long years ago. His voice has gentle 
and winning tones—the goodness of his heart 
has found plain, direct speech for itself. All his 
life, so far, he has been acting in opposition to 
the nature with which he is endowed—-still, in 
the final years of life he is not altogether without 
such rewards as is due to his faithfal striving. 
A reward in its truest relation not unlike that 
which would have been his had he worked with 
perceptible prosperity in a more suitable voca- 
tion. He has tilled a sterile soil, and at last it is 
bringing forth some plants of highest virtue. It 
is not the imbeeile weakness of an unnerved age, 
but the action of a highest cause, that speaks 
now in his patience with the stupid, ignorant 
and perverse; in his generous activity when rest 
and sleep would seem more grateful to his decay- 
ing body—in his compassion and considerate- 
ness, as the spiritual atmosphere grows rarer, 
and his soul is gradually being withdrawn from 
the body, which cannot exist in the same element 
with that of the aspiring soul, which therefore 
must die. His reward, too, is with him, for the 
heart of childhood is opening toward him. There 
is not now, as once, shrinking and fear in his 
presence; when he begins life in another sphere 
it will be as a conqueror—as one who, having 
won @ race, attempts a new achievement with an 
indisputable warranty. And therefore, what- 
ever the friends of his youth may have prophe- 
sied and looked for, though in a vulgar sense his 
life might be termed a failure, such im a higher 
sense it is not; that we know and assert, and 
are content to leave the proving of it to eternity. 





CHAPTER VI. 

On the evening of the accidental meeting of Mr. 
Eminence Devlin and Dr. Mitchell, at Schvol- 
master Fillan’s, after the guests were gone the 
little household gathered together about the 
hearth, where a cheerful fire was burning, and 
the old man thus expressed the thought that was 
passing through his mind, as he crossed his legs 
and leaned back in his chair. 
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‘‘Glad they met here.” 

To which sentiment the little circle silently 
responded, 

“Mitchell opened to Mr. Devlin as_ those 
strange flowers do which burst out of a sudden, 
when subjected to the influence that prevails 
over some nights of the year. Did you observe 
it ?” continued he. 

‘¢They took to each other like brothers,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Fillan. ‘‘ Yes, I noticed it.” 

‘‘Like brothers,” said Paul thoughtfally. 
‘‘Mr. Devlin is old enough to be his father. It 
seems to me strange,” continued he, apparently 
not in his happiest mood, ‘“‘ thatthe doctor should 
have come all the way from the old country to 
settle in such a place as this.” Paul had said 
the same thing, to the same circle, fifty times at 
least, and his remark was therefore not received 
as a novelty. Yet it drew forth an unusual 
answer, and occasioned more comment than it 
was wont to do. 

‘‘ That’s what I think—so far out of the world 
after seeing so much of it!” said Mrs, Fillan, 
with something like a sigh, which was as much 
as to say—‘‘it seems strange enough in us to 
have done it, but he is so young and so strong.” 

‘‘ The very thing he intended to do; don’t you 
think so, father ?” said Pauline. 

‘* Yes, my child,” replied Fillan, thoughtfully. 

‘* Well, why,” asked Paul, ‘‘ why did he in- 
tend? hang it, there’s something you don’t get 
at in the doctor.” 

‘¢ Just so, Paul,” observed Mrs. Fillan from 
her snug corner. 

‘*T do n’t know why you say so, If I ever did 
think so, I can’t again, since I have heard him 
talking with Mr. Devlin. All he wanted was 
somebody to approach him in the right way,” 
said the old man. ‘‘It’s quite clear we were 
not apprehensive of the way.” 

“‘ Certainly,” responded Pauline. 

While he spoke Fillan gazed fixedly into the fire, 
as though he were reading there the thing he said. 

‘For all that,” said Mrs. Fillan, looking at 
Paul, ‘‘I never felt so much like asking him, as 
if he were my own son, what made him so sad, 
and to tell me something about his childhood, as 
I did to-night when he sat there by the table 
with Mr. Devlin, looking so interested,” 

At these wordssPaul glanced across the room 
upon the place where Pauline sat. But suddenly 
a shadow seemed to have fallen upon that corner, 
and a shrouding veil to have dropped between 
him and it, and he quickly drew himself up again, 
as if he were astonished at that; and he glanced 
around confusedly, as if anticipating some other 
reproach, for the thing he had thought, than his 
Own conscience offered. 





‘‘ Not for the world,” said Mr. Fillan, ‘he’s 
the last man.” 

‘‘ Not that I’m over and above curious,’ said 
the wife mildly. ‘I can’t confess that, for it 
is n’t true, but it might do him good to speak.” 

‘‘Speak! what for? Never doit. If he has 
any trouble on his mind that’s his business—not 
ours.” Mr. Fillan, as he spoke with great de- 
liberation, looked at his wife a reproving, do you 
hear me, my dear? To which she mildly replied, 

‘‘May be not. I only judged by myself, and 
I’m so dependent on you all—I am too weak to 
keep my thoughts to myself; especially when 
they trouble me.” 

‘* But he never said his troubled him,” expos- 
tulated Pauline. 

‘* He has such a very interesting face. 1 have 
seldom seen a face more so,” said Mrs. Fillan 
musingly. ‘‘ But for all that, Fillan, I can’t, I 
can’t but think it strange that you should have 
roused up so to take his part in the way you did.” 

‘Tt was his good fortune that there happened 
to be one man here, who could understand that a 
person is not necessarily a lunatic because every- 
body does n’t happen to know every thing con- 
cerning him,” replied the old man with consider- 
able spirit. ‘‘He was about as melancholy a 
person as I have ever seen—but the idea of 
daring to mistake that state of mind for insanity! 
If I have been able to do him a service I’m glad 
of it. But we, every one of us, are indebted to 
him incalculably for the entertainment we have 
found in his society. I am sure I feel very grate- 
ful to him. He never comes here, and I never 
meet him, but I feel invigorated. I never shall 
forget the first time that I went, into his office.” 

Times without number had this same story 
been repeated to this same little group, but there 
they sat listening with the same degree of interest 
with which they‘heard it for the first time—nay, 
perhaps, with a still greater interest than ever 
before ; certainly this was true of Paul and Pau- 
line. The sudden pang Paul felt when he heard 
Mrs. Fillan saying that she longed to catechise 
the doctor as if he were her son, was not the 
first enlightenment he had received in regard to 
the state of mind which many things had con- 
spired to bring about of late. Until within a 
time which he could well remember, he had no 
ambition, no such prospect, no such purpose. as 
was now open before his sight. The incitements 
of boyhood had given place to the deep content 
of more mature youth, but now again something 
of a tumult had arisen in his hidden world of 
thought and feeling. 

‘‘The stupid accusations of ignorant people,” 
said Mr. Fillan, ‘‘ had reached him, and perfectly 
overwhelmed him. He was on the point of leay- 
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they dwelt in easy circumstances, in a substantial | 
brick house, part and parcel of a row of ‘such, | 
whose doors opened on the public side-walk. | 
Fillan was then a teacher in a prosperous aca- 
demy. 

But, though he had apparently a good start in 
life, all things worked against him. He had 
placed himself in a false attitude—got into a 
wrong position—and maintaining it cost him 
infinite labor and pain. He was too slow, bodily 
as well as mentally, for this great, eager, selfish 
city, and the mad haste and unrest of its people. 
Too slow for a time in which nothing more than 
superficial, glittering show was ‘required of a 
man in his position. They wanted him for orna- 
ment, for the gilding of shabbiness, rather than 
the careful shaping and carving of which he was 
capable; therefore there was dissatisfaction, 
‘breaking up of old relations, and for the most 
part since that time Fillan’s life seemed to serve 
best as an illustration of the old proverb, that a 
‘‘rolling stone gathers no moss.” From one 
place to another they wandered, until at length, 
in his old age, with his wife and last remaining 
child he settled in Briarton, and undertook the 
charge of that humble school. 

Fillan was a superior man, but excepting 
within the narrow compass of his own home 
circle, where daily intercourses impelled the dis- 
cussion of a character which the hurrying world 
had no patience to study, for he was slow in 
thought as in action, this superiority was by no 
means felt or recognized. Impatient ‘‘ Young 
America” had virtually pushed him aside, with- 
out an apology, for a cumberer of the ground—yet 
there were rare stores of wisdom treasured in 
his brain, precious to the owner, and to all with 
whom heshared them. These always were gene- 
rously at the service of the needy, but it re- 
quired an occasion for their best manifestation, 
as Mitchell might testify. 

At the time of this story’s opening he was more 
than sixty-five years of age, but not a gray hair 
was to be seen in his head (because of the wig 
he wore); strangely those short, flat curls con- 
trasted with the wrinkled face beneath them. 
One of his eyes was blue, the other brown— 
admirably they served to express his ideality of 
being. You looked for the expression of two 
natures in his life, His face, though full, was 
stiff, like leather, and of a yellowish brown—he 
was not a good-looking man; he did not attract 
one by his person in an agreeable way when he 
walked along the street, leaning on his cane, and 
moving at his slow careful pace, pausing now 
and then to look about him, lifting his head in 
a bewildered, startled perplexity, as if he had 





furgott.n something which he tried in vain to 


recall; there was nothing at all attractive in his 
appearance, but the very reverse, 

In his youth he was dogmatic, stern, and harsh 
in his manner. He had in the first instance 
mistaken his calling, and discovered the fact, if 
ever—which was questionable—tod late. He 
should have shut himself up in his study and 
remained there all the days of his life, and 
thought, and written out his thoughts, and never 
have obtruded himself as a bodily presence on 
the minds of men. 

But now, in his age, as a teacher in Briarton, 
he is by no means the person that bore his name 
and exercised his functions as a teacher in the 
academy long years ago. His voice has gentle 
and winning tones—the goodness of his heart 
has found plain, direct speech for itself. All his 
life, so far, he has been acting in opposition to 
the nature with which he is endowed—still, in 
the final years of life he is not altogether without 
such rewards as is due to his faithfal striving. 
A reward in its truest relation not unlike that 
which would have been his had he worked with 
perceptible prosperity in a more suitable voca- 
tion. He has tilled a sterile soil, and at last it is 
bringing forth some plants of highest virtue. It 
is not the imbeeile weakness of an unnerved age, 
but the action of a highest cause, that speaks 
now in his patience with the stupid, ignorant 
and perverse; in his generous activity when rest 
and sleep would seem more grateful to his decay- 
ing body—in his compassion and considerate- 
ness, as the spiritual atmosphere grows rarer, 
and his soul is gradually being withdrawn from 
the body, which cannot exist in the same element 
with that of the aspiring soul, which therefore 
must die. His reward, too, is with him, for the 
heart of childhood is opening toward him. There 
is not now, as once, shrinking and fear in his 
presence; when he begins life in another sphere 
it will be as a conqueror—as one who, having 
won @ race, attempts a new achievement with an 
indisputable warranty. And therefore, what- 
ever the friends of his youth may have prophe- 
sied and looked for, though in a vulgar sense his 
life might be termed a failure, such im a higher 
sense it is not; that we know and assert, and 
are content to leave the proving of it to eternity. 





CHAPTER VI. 

On the evening of the accidental meeting of Mr. 
Eminence Devlin and Dr. Mitchell, at Schvol- 
master Fillan’s, after the guests were gone the 
little household gathered together about the 
hearth, where a cheerful fire was burning, and 
the old man thus expressed the thought that was 
passing through his mind, as he crossed his legs 
and leaned back in his chair. 
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‘*Glad they met here.” 

To which sentiment the little circle silently 
responded, 

“Mitchell opened to Mr. Devlin as_ those 
strange flowers do which burst out of a sudden, 
when subjected to the influence that prevails 
over some nights of the year. Did you observe 
it ?”’ continued he, 

‘¢They took to each other like brothers,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Fillan. ‘‘ Yes, I noticed it.” 

‘‘Like brothers,” said Paul thoughtfully. 
‘‘Mr. Devlin is old enough to be his father. It 
seems to me strange,” continued he, apparently 
not in his happiest mood, ‘‘ thatthe doctor should 
have come all the way from the old country to 
settle in such a place as this.” Paul had said 
the same thing, to the same circle, fifty times at 
least, and his remark was therefore not received 
as a novelty. Yet it drew forth an unusual 
answer, and occasioned more comment than it 
was wont to do. 

‘‘That’s what I think—so far out of the world 
after seeing so much of it!” said Mrs, Fillan, 
with something like a sigh, which was as much 
as to say—‘‘it seems strange enough in us to 
have done it, but he is so young and so strong.” 

‘‘ The very thing he intended to do; do n’t you 
think so, father ?”’ said Pauline. 

‘* Yes, my child,” replied Fillan, thoughtfully. 

‘* Well, why,” asked Paul, ‘‘ why did he in- 
tend? hang it, there’s something you don’t get 
at in the doctor.” 

‘¢ Just so, Paul,” observed Mrs. Fillan from 
her snug corner. 

‘**I do n’t know why you say so, If I ever did 
think so, I can’t again, since I have heard him 
talking with Mr. Devlin. All he wanted was 
somebody to approach him in the right way,” 
said the old man. ‘It’s quite clear we were 
not apprehensive of the way.” 

“ Certainly,’”’ responded Pauline. 

While he spoke Fillan gazed fixedly into the fire, 
as though he were reading there the thing he said. 

‘For all that,” said Mrs. Fillan, looking at 
Paul, ‘I never felt so much like asking him, as 
if he were my own son, what made him so sad, 
and to tell me something about his childhood, as 
I did to-night when he sat there by the table 
with Mr. Devlin, looking so interested,” 

At these words Paul glanced across the room 
upon the place where Pauline sat. But suddenly 
& shadow seemed to have fallen upon that corner, 
anda shrouding veil to have dropped between 
him and it, and he quickly drew himself up again, 
as if he were astonished at that; and he glanced 
around confusedly, as if anticipating some other 
reproach, for the thing he had thought, than his 
own conscience offered. 





‘Not for the world,” said Mr. Fillan, “he’s 
the last man.” 

‘¢ Not that I’m over and above curious,” said 
the wife mildly. ‘‘I can’t confess that, for it 
is n’t true, but it might do him good to speak.” 

‘‘Speak! what for? Never doit. If he has 
any trouble on his mind that’s his business—not 
ours.” Mr. Fillan, as he spoke with great de- 
liberation, looked at his wife a reproving, do you 
kear me, my dear? To which she mildly replied, 

‘‘May be not. I only judged by myself, and 
I’m so dependent on you all—I am t~> weak to 
keep my thoughts to myself; especially when 
they trouble me.” 

‘¢ But he never said his troubled him,” expos- 
tulated Pauline. 

‘‘ He has such a very interesting face. I have 
seldom seen a face more so,” said \ rs. Fillan 
musingly. ‘‘ But for all that, Fillan, I can’t, I 
can’t but think it strange that you should have 
roused up so to take his part in the way you did.” 

‘« It was his good fortune that there happened 
to be one man here, who could understand that a 
person is not necessarily a lunatic because every- 
body does n’t happen to know every thing con- 
cerning him,” replied the old man with consider- 
able spirit. ‘‘He was about as melancholy a 
person as I have ever seen—but the idea of 
daring to mistake that state of mind for insanity ! 
If I have been able to do him a service I’m glad 
of it. But we, every one of us, are indebted to 
him incalculably for the entertainment we have 
found in his society. I am sure I feel very grate- 
ful to him. He never comes here, and I never 
meet him, but I feel invigorated. I never shall 
forget the first time that I went into his office.” 

Times without number had this same story 
been repeated to this same little group, but there 
they sat listening with the same degree of interest 
with which they’heard it for the first time—nay, 
perhaps, with a still greater interest than ever 
before ; certainly this was true of Paul and Pau- 
line. The sudden pang Paul felt when he heard 
Mrs. Fillan saying that she longed to catechise 
the doctor as if he were her son, was not the 
first enlightenment he had received in regard to 
the state of mind which many things had con- 
spired to bring about of late. Until within a 
time which he could well remember, he had no 
ambition, no such prospect, no such purpose as 
was now open before his sight. The incitements 
of boyhood had given place to the deep content 
of more mature youth, but now again something 
of a tumult had arisen in his hidden world of 
thought and feeling. 

‘‘The stupid accusations of ignorant people,” 
said Mr. Fillan, ‘‘ had reached him, and perfectly 
overwhelmed him. He was on the point of leay- 
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ing the village when I went to him. I said, ‘ Sir, 
come up and see my wife; she needs your pro- 
fessional aid.’ He looked up at me as if he could 
not believe his ears. He was so much startled 
and surprised at my words that I felt a little 
nervous myself; but he got up without saying a 
word, took his cloak on his arm, and—sat down 
again. I said again, ‘Sir, will you not come? 
my wife needs you. Be so good as to let me 
take your arm and show you the way.’ I never 
felt more sure of my man than I did when I took 
the poor fellow’s arm and trudged along the 
street with him. I think the people in the vil- 
lage understood pretty well, by the time we got 
home, what I was about. It didn’t take them 
long to get over their notion. He’sa fine fellow, 
true gold—we couldn’t do without Mitchell. 
Mr. Devlin appreciated him at a glance. So will 
any man of discernment.” 

When the schoolmaster had done speaking he 
got up, walked a few times up and down the 
room, and then brought out the Bible, and read 
a chapter, according to the nightly custom, and 
in half an hour more all in the house had fallen 
asleep ; Pauline even while she mused upon the 
words the doctor had said to her that very day, 
“Tt is beautiful to see you watching over your 
mother in the way you do, Miss Pauline. My 
eyes are fascinated, but my heart is wrung by 
it.” And Paul while determining that if the 
morning came to him, he would have the long- 
deferred talk with Dr. Mitchell, in reference to 
his own long-cherished project of going out and 
seeking his fortunes in the world. 

Morning did come to Paul, and it found him 


determined as to the way in which he should’ 


proceed. Accordingly when he went out, a little 
after sunrise, instead of taking himself at once 
to his workshop, he walked in the path that led 
ina contrary direction from it—to Mitchell’s 
office. He found the doctor just returned from 
the sick-room of a patient with whom he had been 
since midnight. 

**T want to ask your advice.” 

“Proceed,” said the doctor, opening wide the 
office-door, and projecting through it, with con- 
siderable force, a clay pipe which he had used as 
an instrument for filling the room to suffocation 
with tobacco smoke. ‘‘Once a week, on an 
average,” he remarked, ‘‘1 perform that same 
feat. But I return like a dog to the temptation. 
Well, what is it you want?” 

‘“‘T want you to speak a good word.” 

“To whom ?” 

‘Mr. Devlin.” ‘ 

‘© For what?” 

“Tf you are so hurried I'll tell you another 
time.” 





‘*No, no—go on with it—I’m in no hurry, but 
confoundedly sleepy. Go on.” 

“‘I told you a number of times about my 
prospect of going away from Briarton. But he 
seems to have forgotten that he is concerned in 
it in any way. I wish you’d just say to him 
sometime, that you think it would be well—” 

‘*For you to go? Maybe I don’t think so.” 

**Don’t you, actually, Mitchell?” asked Paul, 
earnestly. 

“You will gain nothing, I think, that will 
compare in value with what you lose. You’re 
not the man I would advise to go into the world— 
keep out of it, say I.” 

‘‘Tam determined to go. And Pauline says 
go.” 

‘*Pauline is in most things wiser than I—but 
she does not know the world as well. If she did 
she ’d say, stay at home, Paul.’”’ This the doctor 
said contemplating Paul with serious interest— 
he wished to know the actual effect of his words. 
‘¢ Say something,” he continued, for Paul seemed 
to lose himself in his meditations. ‘I’ve advised 
you—you don’t like what I say—well, what 
next? I don’t pretend to assert that you would 
not accomplish every thing you think of doing 
in the world, but you are-happy here. And let 
me tell you—” 

‘“*No,” said Paul, quickly, ‘I am not alto- 
gether—that’s where you ’re. mistaken.” 

“Why not then? Everybody gives you credit 
for that much.” 

Paul looked with sharp scrutiny into the face 
of his questioner. Should he confide to him the 
incitement to his new ambition? 


‘*T will come again,” said he presently. “You 


need n’t speak to Mr. Devlin,” and he hurried 
off in a state of mind that impelled him to alter- 
nate whistling, and smiles, and sighing. 

And Mitchell, throwing himself into his chair 
with a languid, weary gesture, fell to gazing 
upon the small, ill-arranged, smoke-stained map 
of the world hanging opposite him upon the 
dingy wall. 

A long time he sat silently gazing upon it—at 
length he arose and stood before the bit of dis- 
colored parchment. He sees a lifted hand—a 
gliding finger—a vessel sailing over mighty 
oceans—another world from that in which he 
lives unfolds before him—tears of which he is 
unaware gather in his eyelids, fall unobserved 
upon his cheek—distant times and far-off places 
surround him. The vision grew until it over- 
powered him, but it overpowered only for a mo- 
ment. Again the wall was but a blank to him, 
the old discolored map, a bit of worthlessness ; 


in haste he rushed again into the present, and ° 


covered himself from the thoughts of the past 
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with the actual things which had to do with yes- | 


terday and to-day; which will require his hands 
and sympathies and feet to-morrow. And he 
thinks of Pauline. He recalls her words and 
gestures. He thinks of Paul, and wonders why 
he should offer him such counsel as has just 
been recorded, and smiles in self-approval as he 
stays to sift the motive—he fears himself and 
the temptation which now and then besets him— 
if Paul remains !— and then all these reflections 
one by one fade away, and Eminence Devlin 
stands alone in his thought, and he says to him- 
self, ‘*A man needs but one such friend, and 
meets with but one such in the course of a life. 





He is the one man of all I have ever seen to whom 
I could give my whole confidence without a reser- 
vation. He realizes all I have fancied, I want 
no further assurance that he is the friend for 
me, for whom I have been looking and waiting, 
than the instantaneous reception my heart gave 
te him.” And then Mitchell falls to dreaming, 
and wonders why it is that Paul Tintoret has 
latterly become so pertinacious on the subject of 
fortune-seeking in the world; whether it is dis- 
appointment or success, or ambition that urges 
him to speak and act in the way that he is doing! 
Thus each is seeking to ascertain what seems to 
him a mystery in the other. [ To be continued. 





HYMN TO LIFE. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. 


DORR, 


Au Life, dear Life, how beautiful art thou! 
All day sweet, chiming voices in my heart 
Have hymned thy praises joyfully as now, 
Telling how fair thou art! 


This morn, while yet the dew was on the flowers, 
They sang like sky-larks, soaring while they sing; 
This noon, like birds within their leafy bowers, 
Warbling with folded wing. 


Slow fades the twilight from the glowing west, 
And one pale star hangs o’er yon mountain’s brow; 
With deeper joy, that may not be repressed, 
Oh Life, they hail thee now! 


And not alone from this poor heart of mine, 
Do these glad notes of grateful love ascend; 
Voices from mount and vale and woodland shrine 
In the full chorus blend. 


The young leaves feel thy presence and rejoice 
The while they frolic with the wanton breeze; 
And pzeans sweeter than a seraph’s voice, 
Rise from the swaying trees. 


Each flower that hides within the forest dim, 
Where mortal eye may ne’er its beauty see, 
Waves its light censer, while it breathes a hymn 

In humble praise of thee. 


Through quivering pines the gentle south winds stray, 
Singing low songs that bid the tear-drops start ; 
And thoughts of thee are in each trembling lay, 
Thrilling the listener’s heart. 


Old Ocean lifts his solemn voice on high, 
Thy name, oh Life, repeating evermore, 
While sweeping gales and rushing storms reply 
From many a far-off shore, 





The stars are gathering in the darkening skies, 
But our dull ears their music may not hear, 
Though, while we list, their swelling anthems rise 
Exultingly and clear! 


Alas! that ever with these choral strains 
The cry of sad humanity should blend! 
Alas! that to yon smiling, azure plains, 
A wail should e’er ascend! 


Alas! for all the sorrowing ones to whom 
Thy choicest gifts have been but care and pain; 
For those who see thee only through the gloom 
Of hopes and labors vain! 


I mourn for them, yet must I offer thee 
The loving homage of a grateful heart: 
Giver of all things good and fair to me, 
Dear, blessed Life, thou art! 


Linger thou with me yet a little while! 
Ah! leave me not until my work is done! 
Take not from me the glory of thy smile, 
Till I the goal have won! 


Earth is so beautiful! She weareth still 
The golden radiance of life’s early day; 
Still Love and Hope for me their chalice fill, 

Oh, turn not thou away! 


A deep voice answers to my earnest prayer; 
Through every fibre of my frame it thrills; 
A wondrous presence all the trembling air 
With solemn glory fills! 


Not thine, oh Life! One mightier far than thou— 
He who ordained the path that thou hast trod— 
Says to my soul, while thus I humbly bow, 
“ Be still—for I am God!” 
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22d. This morning the diligence was at the 
door punctually, and, taking our seats in the 
coupe, we bade farewell to la Sibilla. But first 
we ran back for a parting glimpse at the water- 
fall. These last looks, like lovers’ last kisses, 
are nouns of multitude, and presently the povero 
stalliere, signori, waited upon us cap in hand, 
telling us that the vetturino was impatient and 
begging for drink-money in the same breath. 
Leopoldo hovered longingly afar, for these vul- 
tures respect times and seasons, and while one 
is fleshing his beak upon the foreign prey the 
others forbear. The passengers in the diligence 
were not very lively. The Romans are a grave 
people, and more so than ever since 49. Of 
course there was one priest among them. There 
always is; for the mantis religiosa is as inevita- 
ble to these public conveyances as the curculio 
is to the plum, and one could almost fancy that 
they were bred in the same way—that the egg 
was inserted when the vehicle was green, became 
developed as it ripened, and never left it till it 
dropped withered from the pole. There was 
nothing noticeable on the road to Rome, except 
the strings of pack-horses and mules which we 
met returning with empty lime-sacks to Tivoli, 
whence comes the supply of Rome. A railroad 
was proposed, but the government would not 
allow it, because it would interfere with this 
carrying-trade, and wisely granted instead a 
charter for a road to Frascati, where there was 
no business whatever to be interfered with. 
About a mile of this is built in a style worthy 
of ancient Rome; and it is possible that eventu- 
ally another mile may be accomplished, for some 
half-dozen laborers are at work upon it with 
wheelbarrows, in the leisurely Roman fashion. 
If it be ever finished, it will have nothing to 
carry but the conviction of its own uselessness. 
A railroad has been proposed to Civiia Vecchia ; 
but that is out of the question, because it would 
be profitable. On the whole one does not regret 
the failure of these schemes. One would not 
approach the solitary emotion of a lifetime, such 
as is the first sight of Rome, at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. It is better, after painfully 
crawling up one of those long-paved hills, to 





have the postilion turn in his saddle, and, point- 
ing with his whip, (without looking, for he 
knows instinctively where it is,) say, Ecco San 
Pietro! Then you look tremblingly and see it 
hovering visionary on the horizon’s verge, and 
in a moment you are rattling and rumbling and 
wallowing down into the valley, and it is gone. 
So you play hide-and-seek with it all the rest of 
the way, and have time to converse with your 
sensations. You fancy you have got used to it 
at last, but from the next hill-top, lo, there it 
looms again, a new wonder, and you do not feel 
sure that it will keep its tryst till you find your- 
self under its shadow. The Dome is to Rome 
what Vesuvius is to Naples; only a greater 
wonder, for Michel Angelo hung it there. The 
traveler climbs it as he would a mountain, and 
finds the dwellings of men high up on its sacred 
cliffs. It has its annual eruption, too, at Easter, 
when the fire trickles and palpitates down its 
mighty shoulders, seen from far-off Tivoli.—No, 
the locomotive is less impertinent at Portici, 
hailing the imprisoned Titan there with a kin- 
dred shriek. Let it not vex the solemn Roman 
ghosts, or the nobly desolate Campagna, with 
whose solitudes the shattered vertebre of the 
aqueducts are in truer sympathy. 

24th. To-day our journey to Subiaco properly 
begins. The jocund morning had called the beg- 
gars to their street-corners and the women to the 
windows ; the players of morra, (a game probably 
as old as the invention of fingers,) of chuck-far- 
thing and of bowls had cheerfully begun the 
labors of the day; the plaintive cries of the 
chair-seaters, frog-venders, and certain other 
peripatetic merchants, the meaning of whose 
vocal advertisements I could never penetrate, 
quaver at regular intervals, now near and now 
far away; a solitary Jew with a sack over his 
shoulder, and who never is seen to stop, slouches 
along, every now and then croaking a penitential 
Cenci! as if he were somehow the embodied 
expiation (by some post-Ovidian metamorphosis) 
of that darkest Roman tragedy ; women are bar- 
gaining for lettuce and endive; the slimy Triton 
in the Piazza Barberina spatters himself with 
vanishing diamonds; a peasant leads an ass on 
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which sits the mother with the babe in her arms 
—a living Flight into Egypt; in short, the beau- 
tiful spring day had awakened all of Rome that 
can awaken yet, (for the ideal Rome waits for 
another morning,) when we rattled along in our 
carrettella on the way to Palestrina. A carrettella 
is to the perfected vehicle as the coracle to the 
steamship; it is the first crude conception of a 
wheeled carriage. Doubtless the inventor of it 
was @ prodigious genius in his day, and rode 
proudly in it, envied by the more fortunate 
pedestrians, and cushioned by his own inflated 
imagination. If the chariot of Achilles were 
like it, then was Hector happier at the tail than 
the son of Thetis on the box. It is an oblong 
basket upon two wheels, with a single seat rising 
in the middle. We had not jarred over a hun- 
dred yards of the Quattro Fontane, before we 
discovered that no elastic propugnaculum had 
been interposed between the body and the axle, 
so that we sat, as it were, on paving-stones, 
mitigated only by so much as well-seasoned ilex 
is less flinty-hearted than tufo or breccia. If 
there were any truth in the theory of develop- 
ments, I am certain that we should have been 
furnished with a pair of rudimentary elliptical 
springs, at least, before half our day’s journey 
was over. However, as one of those happy 
illustrations of ancient manners which one meets 
with so often here, it was instructive, for I now 
clearly understood that it was not merely by 
reason of pomp that Hadrian used to be three 
days in getting to his villa, only twelve miles off. 
In spite of the author of ‘‘ Vestiges,” Nature, 
driven to extremities, can develop no more easy 
cushion than a blister, and, no doubt, treated an 
ancient emperor and a modern republican with 
severe impartiality. 

It was difficult to talk without biting one’s 
tongue, but as soon as we had got fairly beyond 
the gate and out of sight of the last red-legged 
French soldier and tightly-buttoned doganiere, 
our driver became loquacious. 

“‘T am a good Catholic; better than most,” 
said he suddenly. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” 

‘*Eh! they say Saint Peter wrought miracles, 
and there are enough who don’t believe it; but 
I do. There’s the Barberini Palace,—behold 
one miracle of Saint Peter! There’s the Far- 
nese,—behold another! There’s the Borghese,— 
behold a third! But there’s no end of them. 
No saint, nor all the saints put together, ever 
worked so many wonders as he; and then, per 
Bacco! he is the uncle of so many folks,—why, 
that’s a miracle in itself, and of the greatest !”’ 

Presently he added: ‘*Do you know how we 
shall treat the priests when we make our next 





revolution? We shall treat. them as they treat 
us, and that is after the fashion of the buffalo. 
For the buffalo is not content with getting a man 
down, but after that he gores him and thrusts 
him, always, always, as if he wished to cram 
him to the centre of the earth. Ah, if I were 
only keeper of hell-gate! Nota rascal of them 
all should ever get out into purgatory while I 
stood at the door!” 

We remonstrated a little, but it only exaspe- 
rated him the more. 

‘Blood of Judas! they will eat nothing else 
than gold, when a poor fellow’s belly is as empty 
as San Lorenzo yonder? They’ll have enough 
of it one of these days—but melted! How do 
you think they will like it for soup?” 

Perhaps if our vehicle had been blessed with 
springs our vetturino would have been more pla- 
cable. I confess a growing moroseness myself, 
and a wandering speculation or two as to where 
the builder of our chariot would go to. But 
I am more and more persuaded, every day, that, 
as far as the popular mind is concerned, Roman- 
ism is a dead thing in Italy. It survives only be- 
cause there is nothing else to replace it with, for 
men must wear theirold habits (however thread- 
bare and out at elbows) till they get better. It is 
literally a superstition—a something left to stand 
over, till the great commercial spirit of the nine- 
teenth century balances his accounts again, and 


‘then it will be banished to the limbo of profit 


and loss. The Papacy lies dead in the Vatican, 
but the secret is kept for the present, and gov- 
ernment is carried on in its name. After the 
fact gets abroad, perhaps its ghost will terrify 
men a little while longer, but only while they 
are in the dark, though the ghost of a creed is a 
hard thing to give a mortal wound to, and may 
be laid, after all, only in a Red Sea of blood. 

So we rattled along till we came to a large 
albergo just below the village of Colonna. While 
our horse was taking his rinfresco, we climbed up 
to it, and found it desolate enough, the houses 
never rebuilt since Consul Rienzi sacked it five 
hundred years ago. It was a kind of gray in- 
crustation, on the top of the hill, chiefly inhab- 
ited by pigs, chickens, and an old woman with a 
distaff, who looked as sacked and ruinous as 
every thing around her. There she sat in the 
sun, a dreary, doting Clotho, who had outlived 
her sisters, and span endless destinies which 
none was left to cut at the appointed time. Of 
course she paused in her work a moment and 
held out a skinny hand with the usual “noblest 
gentlemen, give me something for charity.” We 
gave her enough to pay Charon’s ferriage across 
to her sisters, and departed hastily, for there 
was something uncanny about the place. In this 
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climate even the finger-marks of Ruin herself are 
indelible, and the walls were still blackened with 
Rienzi’s fires. 

As we waited for our carrettella, I saw four or 
five of the lowest-looking peasants come up and 
read the hand-bill of a tombola (a kind of lottery) 
which was stuck up beside the inn-door. One of 
them read it aloud for our benefit, and with re- 
markable propriety of accent and emphasis. 
This benefit of clergy, however, is of no great 
consequence where there is nothing to read. In 
Rome this morning the walls were spattered with 
placards condemning the works of George Sand, 
Eugene Sue, Gioberti, and others. But in Rome 
one may contrive to read any book he likes, and 
I know Italians who are familiar with Sweden- 
borg and even Strauss. 

Our stay at the albergo was illustrated by one 
other event—a nightingale singing in a full- 
blossomed elder-bush on the edge of a brook 
just across the road. So liquid were the notes, 
and so full of spring, that the twig he tilted on 
seemed a conductor through which the mingled 
magnetism of brook and blossom flowed into him 
and were precipitated in music. Nature under- 
stands thoroughly the value of contrasts, and 
accordingly a donkey from a shed hard by, 
hitched and hesitated and agonized through his 
bray, so that we might be conscious at-once of 
the positive and negative poles of song. It was 
pleasant to see with what undoubting enthusiasm 
he went through his solo, and vindicated Provi- 
_ dence from the imputation of weakness in making 
such triflers as the nightingale yonder. ‘‘ Give 
ear, oh, Heaven and Earth!” he seemed to say, 
‘(nor dream that ‘good, sound common sense is 
extinct or out of fashion as long as J live.” I 
suppose nature made the donkey half-abstract- 
edly, while she was feeling her way up to her 
ideal in the horse, and that his bray is in like 
manner an experimental sketch for the neigh of 
her finished animal. 

We drove on to Palestrina, passing for some 
distance over an old Roman road, as carriageable 
as when it was built. Palestrina occupies the 
place of the once famous temple of Fortune, 
whose ruins are perhaps a fitter monument of 
the fickle goddess than ever the perfect fane 
was. 


Come hither, weary ghosts that wail 
O’er buried Nimroud’s carven walls, 
And ye whose nightly footsteps frail 
From the dread hush of Memphian halls 
Lead forth the whispering funerals! 


Come hither, shade of ancient pain 
That, muffled sitting, hear’st the foam 

To death-deaf Carthage shout in vain, 
And thou that in the Sybil’s tome 
Tear-stain’st the never after Rome! 





Come Marius, Wolsey, all ye great 
On whom proud Fortune stamped her heel, 
And see herself the sport of Fate, 

Herself discrowned and made to feel 

The treason of her slippery wheel! 
One climbs through a great part of the town by 
stone steps, passing fragments of Pelasgic wall, 
(for history, like geology, may be studied here 
in successive rocky strata,) and at length reaches 
the inn, called the Cappellaro, the sign of which 
is a great tin cardinal’s hat, swinging from a 
small building on the other side of the street, so 
that a better view of it may be had from the 
windows of the hostelry itself. The landlady, a 
stout woman of about sixty years, welcomed us 
heartily, and burst forth into an eloquent eulogy 
on some fresh sea-fish which she had just received 
from Rome. She promised every thing for din- 
ner, leaving us to choose, but as a skillful juggler 
flitters the cards before you and while he seems 
to offer all, forces upon you the one he wishes, 
so we found that whenever we undertook to select 
from her voluble bill of fare, we had in some un- 
accountable manner always ordered sea-fish. 
Therefore, after a few vain efforts, we contented 
ourselves, and, while our dinner was cooking, 
climbed up to the top of the town. Here stands 
the deserted Palazzo Barberini, in which is a fine 
Roman mosaic pavement. It was a dreary old 
place. On the ceilings of some of the apart- 
ments were fading out the sprawling apotheosis 
of heroes of the family, (themselves long ago 
faded utterly,) who probably went through a 
somewhat different ceremony after their deaths 
than that represented here. One of the rooms 
on the ground-floor was still occupied, and from 
its huge grated windows there swelled and sub- 
sided at intervals a confused turmoil of voices, 
some talking, some singing, some swearing, and 
some lamenting—as if a page of Dante’s Inferno 
had become suddenly alive under one’seye. This 
was the prison, and in front of each window a 
large stone block allowed ¢éte-d-téte discourses 
between the prisoners and their friends outside. 
Behind the palace rises a steep, rocky hill, with 
a continuation of ruined castle, the innocent 
fastness now of rooks and swallows. We walked 
down to a kind of terrace and watched the Alban 
Mount, (which saw the sunset for us by proxy,) 
till the bloom trembled nearer and nearer to its 
summit, then went wholly out, we could not say 
when, and day was dead. Simultaneously we 
thought of dining, and clattered hastily down to 
the Capellaro. We had to wait yet half an hour 
for dinner, and from where I sat I could see 
through the door of the dining-room, a kind of 
large hall into which a door from the kitchen 
also opened. Presently I saw the landlady come 
out with a little hanging lamp in her hand and 
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seat herself amply before a row of baskets ranged 
upside-down along the wall. She carefully lifted 
the edge of one of these, and, after she had 
groped in it a moment, I heard that hoarse 
choking scream peculiar to fowls when seized by 
the leg in the dark, as if their throats were in 
their tibie after sunset. She took out a fine 
young cock and set him upon his feet before her, 
stupid with sleep, and blinking helplessly at the 
lamp, which he perhaps took for a sun in reduced 
circumstances, doubtful whether to crow or 
cackle. She looked at him admiringly, felt of 
him, sighed, gazed sadly at his coral crest, and 
put him back again. This ceremony she repeated 
with five or six of the baskets, and then went 
back into the kitchen. I thought of Thessalian 
hags and Arabian enchantresses, and wondered 
if these were transformed travelers—for travelers 
go through queer transformations sometimes. 
Should Storg and I be crowing and scratching 
to-morrow morning instead of going to Subiaco? 
Should we be Piato’s men, with the feathers 
instead of without them? I would probe this 
mystery. So when the good woman came in to 
lay the table, I asked what she had been doing 
with the fowls. 

‘*T thought to kill one for the gentlemen’s 
soup—but they were so beautiful my heart 
failed me. Still, if the gentlemen wish it—only 
I thought two pigeons would be more delicate.” 

Of course we declined to be accessary to such 
a murder, and she went off delighted, returning 
in a few moments with our dinner. First, we 
had soup, then a roasted kid, then boiled pigeons, 
(of which the soup had been made) and last the 
pesci di mare, which were not quite so great a nov- 
elty to us as toour good hostess. However, hos- 
pitality, like so many other things, is reciprocal, 
and the guest must bring his half, or it is naught. 
The prosperity of a dinner lies in the heart of 
him that eats it, and an appetite twelve miles 
long enabled us to do as great justice to the fish 
as if we were crowding all Lent into one meal. 
The landlady came and sat by us; a large and 
serious cat wound her great tail around her, and 
settled herself comfortably on the table, licking 
her paws now and then, with a poor relation’s 
look at the fish; a small dog sprang into an 
empty chair, and a large one, with very confi- 
dential manners, would go from one to the other 
of us, laying his paw upon our arms as if he had 
an important secret to communicate, and alter- 
nately pricking and drooping his ears in hope or 
despondency. The albergatrice forthwith began 
to tell us her story, how she was a widow, how 
she had borne thirteen children, twelve still liv- 
ing, and how she received a pension of sixty 
scudi a year, under the old Roman law, for her 








meritoriousness in this respect. The portrait of 
the son she had lost hung over the chimney- 
place, and, pointing to it, she burst forth into 
the following droll threnody. The remarks in 
parenthesis were screamed through the kitchen- 
door, which stood ajar, or addressed personally 
to as. 

‘¢Q, my son, my son! the doctors killed him, 
just as truly as if they had poisoned him! 0, 
how beautiful he was! beautiful! beautiful! ! 
BEAUTIFUL!!! (Are not those fish done yet?) 
Look, that is his likeness—but he was handsomer. 
He was as big as that” (extending her arms) 
—‘‘big breast, big shoulders, big sides, big legs! 
(eat’em, eat’em, they wont hurt you, fresh sea- 
fish, fresh! fresh! ! rresu!!!) I told them the 
doctors had murdered him, when they carried 
him with torches! He had been hunting, and 
brought home some rabbits, I remember, for he 
was not one that ever came empty-handed, and 
got the fever, and you treated him for consump- 
tion, and killed him! (Shall I come out there, or 
will you bring some more fish’?””) So she went on, 
talking to herself, to us, to the little serva in the 
kitchen, and to the medical profession in gene- 
ral, repeating every epithet three times, with in- 
creasing emphasis, till her voice rose to a scream, 
and contriving to mix up her living children with 
her dead one, the fish, the doctors, the serva and 
the rabbits, till it was hard to say whether it was 
the fish that had large legs, whether the doctors 
had killed them, or the serva had killed the doc- 
ters, and whether the bello! bello!! bello!!! 
referred to her son or a particularly fine rabbit. 

25th. Having engaged our guide and horses the 
night before, we set out betimes this morning for 
Olevano. From Palestrina to Cavi the road winds 
along a narrow valley, following the course of a 
stream which rustles rather than roars below. 
Large chestnut-trees lean every way on the steep 
sides of the hills above us, and at every opening 
we could see great stretches of campagna rolling 
away and away toward the bases of purple moun- 
tains streaked with snow. The sides of the road 
were drifted with heaps of wild hawthorn and 
honeysuckle in full bloom, and bubbling with 
innumerable nightingales that sang unseen. 
Overhead the sunny sky tinkled with larks as if 
the frost in the air were breaking up and whirl- 
ing away on the swollen currents of spring. 

Before long we overtook a little old man hob- 
bling toward Cavi, with a bag upon his back. 
This was the mail! Happy country, which 


Hurry and Worry have not yet subjugated! 
Then we clattered up and down the narrow 
paved streets of Cavi, through the market-place, 
full of men dressed all alike in blue jackets, blue 
breeches, and white stockings, who do not stare 
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at the strangers, and so out at the farther gate. 
Now oftener and oftener we meet groups of pea- 
sants in. gayest dresses, ragged pilgrims with 
staff and scallop, singing (horribly); then pro- 
cessions with bagpipes and pipes in front, droning 
and squealing (horribly); then strings of two- 
wheeled carts, eight or nine in each, and in the 
first the priest, book in hand, setting the stave, 
and all singing (horribly). This must be inquired 
into. Gigantic guide, who, splendid with blue 
sash and silver knee-buckles, has contrived by 
incessant drumming with his heels to get his 
mule in front, is hailed. 

‘‘He, Petruccio, what is the meaning of all 
this press of people ?” 

“« Festa, lordship, at Ginezzano.” 

‘¢ What festa ?” 

‘‘ Of the Madonna, lordship,” and touches his 
hat, for they are all dreadfully afraid of her for 
some reason or other. We are in luck, this being 
the great festa of the year among the mountains, 
a thing which people go out of Rome to see. 

‘<Where is Ginezzano ?” 

» ‘‘ Just over yonder, lordship,” and pointed to 
the left where was what seemed like a monstrous 
crystallization of rock on the crown of a hill, 
with three or four taller crags of castle towering 
in the midst, and all gray except the tiled roofs, 
whose wrinkled sides were gold-washed with a 
bright yellow. lichen, as if ripples, turned by 
some spell to stone, had contrived to detain the 
sunshine with which they were touched at the 
moment of transformation. The road, wherever 
it came into sight, burned with brilliant costumes 
like an illuminated page of Froissart. Gigantic 
guide meanwhile shows an uncomfortable and 
fidgety reluctance to turn aside and enter fairy- 
land, which is wholly unaccountable. Is the 
huge earthen creature an Afrite, under sacred 
pledge to Solomon, and in danger of being sealed 
up again if he venture near the festival of our 
Blessed Lady? If so, that also were a ceremony 
worth seeing, and we insist. He wriggles and 
swings his great feet with an evident impulse to 
begin kicking the sides of his mule again and 
fly. The way over the hills from Ginezzano to 
Olevano he pronounces scomodissima, demanding 
of every peasant who goes by if it be not entirely 
impassable. This ieading question, put in all the 
tones of plausible entreaty he can command, 
meets the invariable reply, 

‘‘ F scomoda, davvero; ma per le bestie—eh!”’ 
(it is bad, of a truth, but for the beasts—eh!) 
and then one of those indescribable shrugs, un- 


intelligible at first as the compass to a savage, 


but in which the expert can make twenty hairs- 
breadth distinctions between N. E. and N. N. E. 
Finding that destiny had written it on his fore- 








head, the guide at last turned and went canter- 
ing and kicking toward Ginezzano, we following. 
Just before you reach the town, the road turns 
sharply to the right, and, crossing a little gorge, 
loses itself in the dark gateway. Outside the 
gate is an open space, which formicated with 
peasantry in every variety of costume that was 
not Parisian. Laughing women were climbing 
upon their horses (which they bestride like men) ; 
pilgrims were chanting, and beggars (the howl 
of an Italian beggar in the country is something 
terrible) howling in discordant rivalry. It was 
a scene lively enough to make Heraclitus shed a 
double allowance of tears, but our giant was still 
discomforted. As soon as we had entered the 
gate he dodged into a little back-street, just as 
we were getting out of which the mystery of his 
unwillingness was cleared up. He had been en- 
deavoring to avoid acreditor. But it so chanced 
(as Fate can hang a man even with a rope of 
sand) that the enemy was in position just at the 
end of this very lane, where it debouched into 


*| the Piazza of the town. 


The disputes of Italians are very droll things, 
and I will accordingly bag the one which is now 
imminent, as a specimen. They quarrel as un- 
accountably as dogs, who put their noses to- 
gether, dislike each other’s kind of smell, and 
instantly tumble one over the other, with noise 
enough to draw the eyes of a whole street. So 
these people burst out, without apparent pre- 
liminaries, into a noise and fury and war-dance 
which would imply the very utmost pitch and 
agony of exasperation. And the subsidence is 
as sudden. They explode each other on mere 
contact, as if by a law of nature, like two hostile 
gases. They do not grow warm, but leap at 
once from zero to some degree of white-heat, to 
indicate which no Anglo-Saxon thermometer of 
wrath is highly enough graduated. If I were 
asked to name one universal characteristic of an 
Italian town, I should say two men clamoring 
and shaking themselves to pieces at each other, 
and a woman leaning lazily out of a window and 
perhaps looking at something else. Till one gets 
used to this kind of thing, one expects some hor- 
rible catastrophe, but during eight months -in 
Italy I have only seen blows exchanged thrice. 
In the present case the explosion was of harmless 
gunpowder. 

‘* Why-have n’t-you-paid-those-fifty-five-bajoc- 
chi-at-the-pizzicarolo’s ?”” began the adversary, 
speaking with such inconceivable rapidity that 
he made only one word, nay, as it seemed, one 
monosyllable, of the whole sentence. Our giant, 
with a controversial genius which I should not 
have suspected in him, immediately, and with 
great adroitness, changed the ground of dispute, 
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and, instead of remaining an insolvent debtor, 
raised himself at once to the ethical position of a 
‘moralistresisting an unjust demand from principle. 

“It was only forty-five,’ roared he. 

‘¢ But I say fifty-five,” screamed the other, and 
shook his close-cropped head as a boy does an 
apple on the end of a switch, as if he meant pre- 
sently to jerk it off at his antagonist. 

‘‘ Birbone!”’ yelled the guide, gesticulating so 
furiously with every square inch of his ponderous 
body that I thought he would throw his mule 
over, the poor beast standing all the while with 
drooping head and ears while the thunders of this 
manquake burst over him. So feels the tortoise 
that sustains the globe, when earth suffers fiery 
convulsions. 

‘* Birbante !”’ retorted the creditor, and the 
opprobrious epithet clattered from between his 
shaking jaws, as a refractory copper is rattled 
out of a Jehoiada-box by a child. 

‘* Andate vi far,” etc., howled giant. 

‘* Andate vi far,” etc., echoed creditor—and 
behold, the thing is over! The giant promises 
to attend to the affair when he comes back, the 
creditor returns to his booth, and we ride on. I 
am struck by the freshness and force of the pas- 
sions in Europeans, and cannot help feeling as if 
there were something healthy in it. When I 
think of the versatile and accommodating habits 
of America, it seems like a land without thun- 
derstorms. In’ proportion as man grows com- 
mercial does he also become dispassionate and 
incapable of electric emotions? The driving- 
wheels of all-powerful natures are in the back 
of the head, and, as man is the highest type of 
organization, so a nation is better or worse as it 
advances toward the highest type of man or 
recedes from it. But it is ill with a nation 
when the cerebrum sucks the cerebellum dry, 
for it cannot live by intellect alone. The broad 
foreheads always carry the day at last, but only 
when they are based or buttressed with massive 
hindheads. It would be easier to make a people 
great in whom the animal is vigorous, than to 
keep one so after it has begun to spindle into 
over-intellectuality. The hands that have 
grasped dominion and held it have ‘been large 
and hard; those from which it has slipped, deli- 
cate and apt for the lyre and the pencil. More- 
over brains always to be bought, but enthusiasm 
never comes to market. On the whole, I am 
rather inclined to like this European impatience 
and fire, even while I laugh at it, and sometimes 
find myself surmising whether a people who, like 
‘the Americans, put up quietly with all sorts of 
petty personal impositions and injustices, will 
not at length find it too great a bore to quarrel 
with great public wrongs. 





Meanwhile, I must remember that I am in 
Ginezzano, and not in the lecturer’s desk. We 
walked about for an hour or two, admiring the 
beauty and grand bearing of the women, and the 
picturesque vivacity and ever-renewing unassue- 
tude of the whole scene. Take six of the most 
particolored dreams, break them to pieces, put 
them into a phantasy-kaleidoscope, and, when 
you look through it, you will see something that 
for strangeness, vividness and mutability looked 
like the little piazza of Ginezzano seen from the 
church-porch. As we wound through the narrow 
streets again to the stables where we had left our 
horses, a branch of laurel or ilex would mark a 
wine-shop, and, looking till our eye cooled and 
toned itself down to dusky sympathy with the 
crypt, we could see the smoky interior sprinkled 
with white head-cloths and scarlet bodices, with 
here and there a yellow spot. of lettuce or the 
red inward gleam of a wine-flask. The head- 
dress is precisely of that most ancient pattern 
seen on Egyptian statues, and so colossal are 
many of the wearers, that you might almost 
think you saw a party of young Sphinxes carous- 
ing in the sunless core of a pyramid. 

We remounted our beasts, and, for about a 
mile, cantered gaily along a fine road, and then 
turned into a by-path along the flank of a moun- 
tain. Here the guide’s strada scomodissima began, 
and we were forced to dismount and drag our 
horses downward for a mile ortwo. We crossed 
a small plain in the valley and then began to 
climb the opposite ascent. The path was, per- 
haps four feet broad, and was paved with irre- 
gularly shaped blocks of stone, which, having 
deen raised and lowered, tipped, twisted, under- 
mined and generally capsized by the rains and 
frosts of centuries, presented the most diabolic- 
ally ingenious traps and pitfalls. All the while 
the scenery was beautiful. Mountains of every 
shape and hue changed their slow outlines ever 
as we moved, now opening, now closing around 
us, sometimes peering down solemnly at us over 
each other’s shoulders, and then sinking slowly 
out of sight, or, at some sharp turn of the path, 
seeming to stride into the valley and confront us 
with their craggy challenge. A-challenge which 
the little valleys accepted, if we did not, match- 
ing their rarest tints of gray and brown and 
pink and purple, or that royal dye to make 
which all these were profusely melted together, 
for a moment’s ornament, with as many shades 
of various green and yellow. Gray towns crowd- 
ed and clung on the tops of peaks that seemed 
inaccessible. We owe a great deal of pictur- 
esqueness to the quarrels and thieveries of the 
barons of the middle ages. The traveler and 
artist should put up a prayer for their battered 
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old souls. It was to be out of their way that 
people were driven to make their homes in spots 
so sublime and inconvenient that the eye alone 
finds it pleasant to climb up tothem. Nothing 
else but an American land company ever managed 
to induce settlers upon territory of such uninha- 
bitable quality. There is an insect that makes a 
mask for himself out of the lichens of the rock over 
which he crawls, contriving so to deceive the birds, 
and the towns in this wild region would seem to 
have been built on the game principle. Made of 
the same stone with the cliffs on which they 
perch, it asks good eyesight to make them out at 
the distance of a few miles, and every wandering 
mountain-mist annihilates them for the moment. 

At intervals I could hear the giant, after dig- 
ging at the sides of his mule with his spurless 
heels, growling to himself and imprecating an 
apoplexy (accidente) upon the path and him who 
madeit. This is the universal malediction here, 
and once it was putinto rhyme for my benefit. I 
was coming down the rusty steps of San Gregorio 
one day, and having paid no heed to a stout 
woman of thirty odd who begged somewhat ob- 
trusively, she screamed after me, 


Ah, vi piglia un accidente, 
Vot che non date niente ! 


Ah, may a sudden apoplexy, 
You who give naught come and vex ye. 


Our guide could not long appease his mind with 
this milder type of objurgation, but soon intensified 
it into accidentaccio, which meansa select apoplexy 
of uncommon size and ugliness. As the path grew 
worse and worse, so did the repetition of this 
phrase, (for he was slow of invention,) become 
more frequent, till at last he did nothing but kick 
and curse, mentally, I have no doubt, including 
us in his malediction. I think it would have 
gratified Longinus or Fuseli (both of whom com- 
mended swearing) tohave heard him. Before long 
we turned the flank of the hill by a little shrine 
of the Madonna, and there was Olevano just above 
us. Like the other towns in this district it was 
the diadem of an abrupt peak of rock. From the 
midst of it jutted the ruins of an old strong-hold 
of the Colonna. Probably not a house has been 
built in it for centuries. To enter the town, we 
literally rode up a long flight of stone steps and 
soon found ourselves in the Piazza. We stopped 
to buy some cigars, and the zigararo, as he rolled 
them up, asked if we did not want dinner. We 
told him we should get itat the inn. Benissimo, 
he would be there before us.. What he meant we 
could not divine, but it turned out that he was 
the landlord, and that the inn only became such 
when a stranger arrived, relapsing again imme- 
diately into a private dwelling. We found our 





host ready to receive us, and went up to a large 
room on the first floor. After due lustrations, we 
seated ourselves at the open windows, Storg to 
sketch, and I to take a mental calotype of the view. 
Among the many lovely ones of the day, this was 
the loveliest,—or was it only that the charm of 
repose was added? On our right was the silent 
castle and beyond it the silent mountains. To 
the left we looked down over the clustering 
houses upon a campagna valley of peaceful cul- 
tivation, vineyards, olive orchards, grain-fields, 
in their earliest green, ahd dark stripes of new 
ploughed earth, over which the cloud-shadows 
melted tracklessly toward the hills which round 
softly upward to Monte Cavi. 

When our dinner came, and with it a flask of 
drowsy blood-red Aleatico, we had our table so 
placed that the satisfaction of our hunger might 
be dissensualized by the view from the windows. 
Many a glutton has eaten up farms and wood- 
lands and pastures, and so did we esthetically, 
saucing our frittata and flavoring our Aleatico 
with landscape. It is a fine thing when we can 
accustom our animal appetites to good society, 
when body and soul (like master and servant in 
an Arab tent) sit down together at the same 
board. This thought is forced upon one very 
often in Italy, as one picnics in enchanted spots, 
where Imagination and Fancy play the parts of 
the unseen waiters in the fairy-story, and serve 
us with course after course of their ethereal 
dishes. Sense is satisfied with less and simpler 
food where sense and spirit are fed together, and 
the feast of the loaves and fishes is spread for us 
anew. If it be important for a state to educate 
its lower classes, so is it for us personally to in- 
struct, elevate, and refine our senses, the lower 
classes of our private body-politic, and which, if 
left to their own brute instincts, will disorder or 
destroy the whole commonwealth with flaming 
insurrection. 

After dinner came our guide to be paid. He, 
too, had had his frittata and his fiasco (or two) 
and came back absurdly comic, reminding one of 
the giant who was so taken in by the little tailor. 
He was not in the least tipsy, but the wine hed 
excited his poor wits, whose destiny it was (awk- 
wark servants as they were!) to trip up and 
tumble over each other in proportion as they be- 
came zealous. He was very anxious to do us in 
some way or other, he only vaguely guessed how, 
but felt so gigantically good-natured that he 
could not keep his face sober long enough. It is 
quite clear why the Italians have no word but 
recitare to express acting, for their stage is no 
more theatric than their street, and to exaggerate 
in the least would be ridiculous. We graver tem- 
pered and mannered Septentrions must give the 
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pegs a screw or two to bring our spirits up to 
nature’s concert-pitch. Storg and I sat enjoying 
the exhibition of our giant, as if we had no more 
concern in it than as a comedy. It was nothing 
but a spectacle to us, at which we were present 
as critics, while he inveighed, expostulated, ar- 
gued, and besought, in abreath. Finding all his 
attempts miscarry, or resulting in nothing heavier 
than applause, he said, ‘‘ forse non capiscono ?” 
(perhaps they don’t understand?) ‘‘ Capiscono 
pur’ troppo,” (they understand only too well,) 
replied the landlord, upon which terrae /filius 
burst into a laugh and began begging for more 
buonamano. Failing in this, he tightened his 
sash, offered to kiss our lordships’ hands, an act 
of homage which we declined, and departed— 
carefully avoiding Ginezzano on his return, I 
make no doubt. 

We paid our bill and went down to the door, 
where we found our guides and donkeys, the 
host’s handsome wife and handsomer daughter, 
with two of her daughters, and a crowd of women 
and children waiting to witness the ezit of the 
foreigners. We made all the mothers and chil- 
dren happy by a discriminating largesse of copper 
among the little ones. They are a charming 
people, the natives of these out-of-the-way Italian 
towns, if kindness, courtesy, and good-looks 
make people charming. Our beards and felt 
hats, which made us pass for artists, were our 
passports to the warmest welcome and the best 
cheer everywhere. Reluctantly we mounted our 
donkeys and trotted away, our guides (a man 
and boy) running by our sides and inspiring our 
little animals with pokes in the flank, or with 
the even more effectual ahrrrrrrr! We wound 
along under a bleak hill, more desolate than any 
thing I had ever seen. The cold gray rocks 
seemed not to thrust themselves out of the rusty 
soil, but rather to be stabbed into it, as if: they 
had been hailed down upon it by some volcano. 
There was quite as much look of design as there 
is in a druidical circle, and the whole looked like 
some grave-yard in a finished world, the monu- 
ment of mortality itself, such as Bishop Wilkins 
might have found in the moon if he had ever got 
thither. The path grew ever wilder, and Rojate, 
the next town we came to, grim and grizzly un- 
der a grim and grizzly sky of low-trailing clouds, 
which had suddenly gathered, looked drearier 
even than the desolations we had passed. It was 
easy to understand why rocks should like to live 
here well enough, but what could have brought 
men hither, and then kept them here, was beyond 
all reasonable surmise. Barren hills stood sul- 
lenly aloof all around, incapable of any crop but 
lichens. We entered the gate and found ourselves 
in the midst of a group of wild-looking men 





gathered about the door of a wine-shop. Some 
of them were armed with long guns, and we saw 
(for the first time in situ) the tall bandit hat with 
ribbons wound round it—such as one is familiar 
with in operas, and on the heads of those in- 
habitants of the Scalinata in Rome, who have a 
costume. of their own, and placidly serve as 
models through the whole pictorial range of 
divine and human nature, from the Padre EHterno 
to Judas. Twenty years ago, when my notion of 
an Italian was divided between a monk and a 
bravo, the first of whom did nothing but enter 
at secret doors and drink your health in poison, 
while the other lived behind corners, supporting 
himself by the productive industry of digging 
your person all over with a stiletto, I should 
have looked for instant assassination from these 
carousing ruffians. But the only blood shed on 
the occasion was that of the grape. A ride over 
the mountains for two hours had made us thirsty, 
and two or three bajocchi gave a tumbler of vino 
asciuito to all four of us. ‘‘You are welcome,” 
said one of the men, ‘‘ we are all artists, after a 
fashion; we are all brothers.””’ The manners 
here are more republican, and the title of lord- 
ship disappears altogether. Another came up 
and insisted that we should drink a second flask 
of wine as his guests. In vain we protested; no 
artist should pass through Rojate without accept- 
ing that token of good-will, and with the liberal 
help of our guides we contrived to gulp itdown. He 
was for another, but we protested that we were 
entirely full, and that it was impossible. I dare 
say the poor fellow would have spent a week’s 
earnings on us if we would have allowed it. We 
proposed to return the civility, and to leave a 
paul for them to drink a good journey to us after 
we were gone, but they would not listen to it. 
Our entertainer followed us along to the Piazza, 
begging one of us to let him serve as donkey- 
driver to Subiaco. When this was denied, he 
said that there was a festa here also, and that 
we must stop long enough to see the processior 
of zitelle, (young girls,) which would soon begin. 
But evening was already gathering, the Clouds 
grew momently darker, and fierce, damp gusts, 
striking us with the suddenness of a blow, pro- 
mised a wild night. We had still eight miles of 
mountain-path before us, and we struggled away. 
As we crossed the next summit beyond the town, 
a sound of chanting drifted by us on the wind, 
wavered hither and thither, now heard, now lost, 
then a doubtful something between song and 
wind, and, lingering a few moments, we saw the 
white head-dresses gliding, two by two, across a 
gap between the houses. The scene and the 


music were both in neutral tints, a sketch, as it 
were, in sepia a little blurred. 
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Before long the clouds almost brushed us as 
they eddied silently by, and then it began to rain, 
first mistily and then in thick, hard drops. Fortu-— 
nately there was a moon, shining placidly in the 
desert heaven above all this turmoil, or we could | 
not have found our path, which in afew moments | 
became a roaring torrent almost knee-deep. It 
was a cold rain, and far above us, where the | 
mountain-peaks tore gaps in the clouds, we could | 
see the white silence of new-fallen snow. Some- | 
times we had to dismount and wade, a circum- 
stance which did not make our saddles more | 
comfortable when we returned to them and could 
hear them go crosh, crosh, as the water gurgled | 

-out of them at every jolt. There was no hope 
of shelter nearer than Subiaco, no sign of man, | 
and no sound but the multitudinous roar of. 
waters on every side. Rivulet whispered to rivu- 
let, and waterfall shouted to waterfall, as they | 
leapt from rock to rock, all hurrying to reinforce | 
the main torrent below, which hummed onward | 
toward the Anio with dilated heart. So gathered | 
the hoarse northern swarms to descend upon | 
sunken Italy, and so forever does physical and | 
intellectual force seek its fatal equilibrium, rush- | 
ing in and occupying wherever it is drawn by | 
the attraction of a lower level. 

We forded large streams that had been dry 
‘beds an hour before, and so sudden was the crea- 
tion of the floods that it gave one almost as fresh 
a feeling of water as if one had been present in 
Eden when the first rock gave birth to the first 
fountain. I hada severe cold, I was wet through 
from the hips downward, and yet I never enjoyed 
any thing more in my life—so different is the 
shower-bath to which we doom ourselves, from 
that whose string is pulled by the prison-warden 
compulsion. After our little bearers had tottered 
us up and down the dusky steeps of a few more 
mountain-spurs, where a misstep would have 
sent us spinning down the fathomless black 
nowhere below, we came out upon the highroad, 
and found it a fine one, as all the great Italian 
roads are. The rain broke off suddenly, and on 
the left, seeming about half a mile away, sparkled 
the lights of Subiaco, flashing intermittently like 
a knot of fire-flies in a meadow. The town, 
owing to the necessary windings of the road, 
was still three miles off, and just as the guides 
had progued and ahrred the donkeys into a brisk 
joggle, I resolved to give up my saddle to the 
boy and try Tom Coryate’s compasses. It was 





partly out of humanity to myself and partly to 
him, for he was tired and I was cold. The elder 
guide and I took the lead, and, as I looked back, 
I laughed to see the lolling ears of Storg’s 
donkey thrust from under his long cloak, as if 
he were coming out from a black Arab tent. We 
soon left them behind and paused at a bridge 
over the Anio till we heard the patter of little 
hoofs again. The bridge isa single arch, bent 
between the steep edges of a gorge through 
which the Arnio huddled far below, showing a 
green gleam here and there in the struggling 


_ moonlight, as if a fish rolled up his burnished 


flank. After another mile and a half we reached 
the gate and awaited our companions. It was 
dreary enough—waiting always is—and as the 


_snow-chilled wind whistled through the damp 
_archway where we stood, my legs illustrated feel- 


ingly to me how they cool water in the east by 
wrapping the jars with wet woollen and setting 
them in a draught. At last they came, and we 
went sliding through the steep wet streets till 
we had fairly passed through the whole town. 
Before a long building of two stories without a 
symptom of past or future light, we stopped. 
‘* Ecco la Paletta!” said the guide, and began to 
pound furiously on the door with a large stone 
which he some time before provided for the pur- 
pose. After a long period of sullen irrespon- 
siveness, we heard descending footsteps, light 
streamed through the chinks of the door, and 
the invariable chi 2? which precedes the unbarr- 
ing of all portals here, came from within. Due 
forestieri, answered the guide, and the bars rat- 
tled in hasty welcome. ‘Make us,” we ex- 
claimed, as we stiffly climbed down from our 
perches, ‘‘ your biggest fire in your biggest 
chimney, and then we will talk of supper!” In 
five minutes two great laurel-fagots were spitting 
and crackling in an enormous fire-place, and 
Storg and I were in the costume which Don 
Quixote wore on the Brown Mountain. Of course 
there was nothing for supper but a frittata, but 
there are worse things in the world than a 
frittata col prosciutto, and we discussed it like a 
society just emerging from barbarism, the upper 
half of our persons presenting all the essentials 
of an advanced civilization, while our legs skulked 
under the table as free from sartorial imperti- 
nences as those of the noblest savage that ever 
ran wild in the woods. And so eccoci finalmente 


arrwati! 
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BY WILLIAM DOWE, 





Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings, 
How some have been deposed. 


RicHarp II. 


Ce mot va a la ronde, 
Resonne le long de la Seine: 
Ce mot donné est. La France; 
La parole, St. Helene. 


THs seems to be rather a worn-out subject to 
talk about. Still there will always be something 
to say on a matter which has so much and so 
violently divided the opinions of the world; and 
the late astonishing movements in Europe, re- 
storing his dynasty and rousing the nations with 
the argument of one more imperial war on that 
continent, have furthermore refreshed the old 
historic interest in the being, doing and suffering 
of the most extraordinary man of modern times. 
A loud blow will have long echoes. In the days 
of Juyenal, the orators and schoolboys of Rome 
were not yet tired of discussing Hannibal, though 
two hundred years or so had gone by since he 
surveyed, with his one eye, their barricaded 
gates and walls, and made their stout fore- 
fathers shake a little in their sandals within the 
still undespairing city. At this moment, indeed, 
the ghost of Napoleon walks—if ever a ghost 
walked. It cannot rest under the dome of the 
Invalides, now that the imperial eagles are again 
perched on their poles, at the head of the march- 
ing French regiments, and those old foemen of 
Eylau and the Berezina are to be confronted on 
the Danube and the Lines of Trajan. And when 
the smoke of the cannonades rolls thickest up to 
the clouds, the sons of his old grognards will be 
sure to see him, as he is seen in curious engray- 
ings of St. Helena willows, and so forth, defined 
enormously in the historic little cocked-hat, and 
superintending aloft the old business in the old 
attitude. The poet Delavigne said his dynasty 
was buried in the coffin with him, when the Duke 
of Reichstadt had died, in 1832, at Schoenbrun. 
But the bard, like the generality of people, 
judged of the future by the past. In the tame 
course of history, preceding the last two or three 
generations, they could not discover any antece- 
dent or suggestive of the splendid romance, the 
epic poetry and general picturesque effects which 
have marked the chronology of our modern age, 
They felt that no dynastic or government in- 
trigue could restore the cause of the Bonapartes. 
But they forgot the people, and what that un- 
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| recognized ‘‘ great power” can do, whether in 


the way of bowling the world along at a rapid 
rate, or merely astonishing it. Latterly, the 
people got up, in a sudden way, sent the 
crowned heads flying like grasshoppers, and 
brought back the Bonaparte—just to disconcert 
received notions—to let all concerned know that 
they were still alive and about, and that the cos- 
mogony still moves, nevertheless—ebben si muove ! 
The Napoleonide have come again; and, though 
we have had no welcome for them, we may as 
well gather from the fact as many good omens as 
appear to belong to it. That family was of ser- 
vice to the progress of the world. But for its 
great successful soldier, the assailed and ex- 
hausted French republic would probably have 
given way before the universal coalition, and the 
Bourbons have been restored before the nations 
had been sufficiently roused. Napoleon was a 
beneficent blind-storm of progress. He shook 
the world so violently, that he upset himself, 
He broke the stagnant order of European policy, 
and, even as a crowned head, could fire the peo- 
ples with formulas of the popular right which 
they had never heard before. The North Ame- 
rican revolution did not flash much, in Europe; 
it was looked upon as a sort of violent family 
arrangement, not meant to go any further—just 
then at least. No doubt, the French emperor 
acted with a high hand and bewildered the demos, 
very often, as much as the despots. But he was 
the natural foe of the latter, and championed them 
in a manner very favorable to the ends of demo- 
cracy. In attempting to kill the trade of his 
deadliest adversary, John Bull, and to change 
the whole dynastic aspect of Europe, he neces- 
sarily jostled the people of Spain, Holland and 
Italy, and so put them into a passion fatal to his 
own power. They manfully put his doctrines 
in practice first against himself. And then he 
fell. But he had lived, he had cleared the air, 
after the manner of a tornado, (and Espy, Reed 
and Maury will tell you every tornado has a 
beautiful wild law and order of its own,) and a 
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great many rainbows—not to say full-shaped, 
rather segmentary, in fact—were seen in both 
hemispheres among the clouds of that subsiding 
storm. In his day the people were generally 
treated with respect; they were at a premium in 
Spain and Germany; and even now, thanks to 
his impulses, they are quoted at a decent figure; 
the demos is looking up. Formerly when the 
kings raged furiously, their people had nothing 
to do but to weep. Now, when the kings begin 
the old work, the people dry up whatever tears 
they have, and smile grimly. To them war is 
more beneficent than peace. And this remarka- 
ble change in society is complete. For, while 
the millions are longing for the first roar of 
general war, the potentates, whose splendid pas- 
‘time it once was, shrink from it with appre- 
hension. They implore peace, and take refuge 
from the chance of the threatening mellay, in all 
the delays, hypocrisies, and subterfuges of a 
cowardly diplomacy. The Bonapartes, we re- 
peat, have been necessary to the economy of 
things; and this Nephew is doubtless intended 
for some excellent explosive purpose. He isa 
atartling symbol of change—perplexing monarchs 
with the fear of it; and thus, while his firm seat 
on his own parvenu throne could only the more 
strongly impress them with the insecurity of 
theirs, his overthrow would be likely to involve 
them in a peril yet more pressing and terrible. 
All things considered, this subject cannot be 
called superannuated. We cannot say, as some 
of ‘the frightened Parisians did, in 1815, ‘* Assez 
de Bonaparte!” The theme is cotemporary, and 
eur old interest in the Little Corporal is further- 
more renewed by some books lately published or 
republished, concerning him—O’Meara’s Voice 
from St. Helena, Las Cases’ Journal, the Me- 
moirs of the Duchess d’Abrgntes, and Forsyth’s 
Memoir of Sir Hudson Lowe, printed in London, 
in vindication of that officer against the charges 
of Las Casas, Montholon, O’Meara and others. 
The Napoleonic ideas have come out, ‘with the 
eagles. The Memoir of Lowe is a very fair 
defense, supported by authentic documents, and 
every thing is said that could be said, for that 
poor opprobrious major-general—born in the 
same year with Napoleon, to be his unhappy foil 
in all coming time. But, after all, this plea for 
Sir Hud-on Lowe leaves the matter pretty much 
as it found it. If the Governor of St. Helena 
seems to shift any thing from his own shoulders, 
it is not on the prisoner it falls, but on the Bri- 
tish ministers—and the superiors and the servant 
are ail one. The world does not care to split 
hairs in this: matter. The universal opinion has 
always been, that Napoleon was treated with 
needless harshness, in a farm-house on’a barren 





island of the tropics, and that his sufferings were 
aggravated by the scrupulous jailership of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. That opinion will be fully con- 
firmed by this memoir of which we speak. People 
have naturally been disposed to think the French- 
men and Q’Meara would exaggerate the evils en- 
dured by the captive; but they will see, from 
the vindication, that, in every important parti- 
cular, the complainants were pretty right, and 
that, if they colored, they gave their coloring to 
things that did not stand in need it. The ad- 
missions of Sir Hudson, and the publication of 
the instructions sent out to him, simplify the 
question. The treatment of Napoleon was prin- 
cipally due to the coarse prince-regent and the 
English ministers; and John Bull waged a little 
war against his fallen enemy, from 1815 to 1821. 
No doubt, the latter was a headstrong energy, 
difficult to be controlled within the European 
inclosure; a terrifying mixture of French de- 
mocracy, Machiavellian tyranny and Turkish 
fatalism, threatening to abrogate old systems 
and dynasties and turn the world upside down; 
and there is as little doubt that the English had 
a right to keep him from the opportunity of 
making another general imbroglio. But they 
could have treated him generously, and kept 
him safely—seeing that it was France herself 
who had turned against him, and let him go out 
alone into a wilderness of foemen. England, 
however, did not exhibit any generosity on the 
occasion; there was some fear and a good deal 
of dislike—but no generosity. She snapped at 
her prisoner, and, hardly waiting for the opi- 
nions of the European allies in such an important 
crisis, hurried him off to the tropics, before a 
roof was prepared to shelter his head. He was 
not the captive of England alone, but of all 
Europe; and the Prussians and Belgians helped 
to beat him at Waterloo—though, of course, it 
would be foolish to say that the island had not a 
powerful hand in flooring him. 

It must be admitted that the violent business 
of making war and making prisoners is not, in 
its nature, very amenable to calm criticism. 
War is not peace or trade; nor is it managed hy 
lawyers. The sword demands a wider margin 
than the pen; and when people ply such 4 
desperate game they must stand the hazard of 
the die. War is no child’s play; but it has 
changed character latterly. People formerly 


waged it with terrible consistency; they either 
killed or enslaved or ate their prisoners. The 
Mexicans were very partial to this latter mode 
of making war support itself; especially when 
maize was a short crop. Captive kings, when 
dreaded or distrusted, were treated with direct- 
ness and simplicity. They knew what they had 
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to expect, and made no expostulations. A regal 
prisoner would stretch out his neck to his con- 
queror and have his head shaved off with the 
easy swiftness of Saladin slicing the cushion. 
Bajazet held the stirrup of Timour, as the Mon- 
gol got on horseback, and behaved meekly in his 
iron coop. Alp Arslan, when Diogenes Roma- 
nus, the Roman emperor, bowed before him, 
after the lost battle, started up and put his foot 
upon the prisoner’s neck—a piece of warlike 
etiquette necessary to keep up appearances and 
the spirit of his Turkomans. After this, Dio- 
genes would be very little disposed to cry out 
against the quality of the coffee; nay, he would 
have tried to make himself at home in the nar- 
row lodging of his namesake of Sinope, and 
thanked God it was no worse. Such an unso- 
phisticated style of war is easily understood and 
justified, on a principle of savage common sense 
and consistency. But the English treatment of 
Napoleon had nothing honest in it. It was a 
hypocrisy—seeming humane and indulgent, and 
tormenting him with restrictions which were not 
necessary to his safe-keeping. We are not sen- 
timentally disposed toward Napoleon—a man 
who made others suffer far more than he himself 
was ever called on to endure, and who (but that 
marriage—that deadly Austrian marriage!) could 
have put the Polish nation on its legs again, and 
did not do it. We speak of the facts, merely, 
and judge of the treatment pursued in regard to 
the prisoner of St. Helena, according to the pro- 
fessions of his keepers and the conventions of a 
civilized period. 

Flying from Waterloo, Napoleon appealed to 
the Chambers; but it was all over. He had 
played again, and lost; and, having abdicated in 
favor of his son, he journeyed toward the shore 
at Rochefort, with the idea of going to America— 
the idea of Cromwell, Chatham, Byron and other 
most renowned men of the world. But finding 
the coast beset by the British cruisers, he re- 
solved to surrender himself, hoping for a resi- 
dence in England; and wrote from the Isle of 
Aix kis famous letter, stating that he came, like 
another Themistocles, to sit by the fires—(that 
household expression belongs entirely to the 
French, a people who do not sit by the fire at 
all!) to sit aux foyers du peuple Britannique. 
This was addr. ssed to the prince-regent, a man 
incapable of feeling any thing like generosity on 
the occasion. He might, no doubt, have started 
up in his bed to exclaim, ‘‘ Egad, we have got 
Boney, at last!” but, instead of three cities, like 
those given to the exile of old, by the Long- 
handed Great King, he knew of a cow-house in 
a little island at the other end of the world! 
That Plutarchian letter was entirely thrown: 





away upon “your fat friend.” Napoleon went 
on board the Bellerophon on 15th July, and was 
carried to Portsmouth; whence, after lying on 
shipboard in the harbor till 7th August, he was 
sent in the Northumberland to St. Helena, pro- 
testing solemnly against his banishment. From 
the beginning, it was resolved by his keeper that 
his pride should be kept down as well as himself. 
This was the source of the five years’ little war 
waged at St. Helena. When they got Napoleon 
there, they told him he was no more than the 
others; he was only a general, like Montholon 
and Bertrand. In styling him, they refused to 
go beyond a certain date in his career—stopping 
at the period ef Italy and Egypt, and terming 
him ‘‘General Bonaparte ;” though France had 
chosen him emperor, though he had been recog- 
nized as such by the continent of Europe and 
had intermarried with the house of Hapsburg. 
Admiral Cockburn, in reply to the letters of Ber- 
trand and others, who used the term ‘‘ emperor,” 
would always make a point of saying he knew 
no emperor in St. Helena; and Sir Hudson Lowe 
afterward told them he would receive no notes ‘in 
which they did not write ‘‘ General Bonaparte,” 
or ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte.” The squabbling cer- 
respondences on this subject were frequent; and 
Lowe and the French generals had a habit of 
sending back one another’s letters. 

St. Helena lying within the tropics is a mass 
of precipices, rising to the height of 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea. The island is twenty- 
one miles in circumference, with a considerable 
growth of gum-trees, stunted and slanting, and 
looking as if struck with paralysis by the sea- 
breezes that blow over the rocks and vary the 
heat or the moisture of the climate in a manner 
very trying to a European constitution. The 
house at Longwood, situated on the central plat- 
form of the island, contained half a dozen rooms 
on the ground-floor, and had been the residence 
of the Lieutenant-governor of the East India 
Company—the owners of St. Helena. When the 
ex-emperor landed there, on 16th October, 1815, 
it wes not in a condition to receive himself and 
his suite; nor was there any other house ready 
for him. He would have been obliged to remain, 
stared at and tormented, at the hotel in James- 
town, if he had not seen, during his first ride on 
the island, the house of Mr. Balcombe, called 
‘*The Briars.” He liked it for the trees that 
stood about it, and asked permission to occupya 
summer-house at the end of the garden. There 
he lived for six weeks. His accomodations were 
one small room on the ground-floor, and two little 
garrets overhead—one for Las Cases and hisson, 
and the other for a couple of servants, The one 
room was his parlor, dining-room, library, bed- 
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room, and sometimes kitchen. He was quite 
in the condition of the cobbler who lived in his 
stall, which served him for parlor and kitchen 
and all. Napoleon’s dinners used for some time 
to come cold from the town, two miles away, but 
at last they managed his cookery at Balcombe’s. 
Here he dictated every day to Las Cases the 
history of the Egyptian campaign. After his 
meals he was in the habit of going out on the 
grass-plat to let his attendants eat theirs, make 
his bed and brush up the room; and whenever 
people wished to be introduced to him, his 
reception-chamber was always the aforesaid 
grass-plat. But the worst of it was that the 
provisions supplied him were very bad and unfit 
for his weak stomach. Poor Las Cases says 
indignantly that they wanted the common neces- 
saries of life. Sometimes Napoleon sat with the 
Balcombes in their house, and would play with 
the children. At first the admiral set soldiers to 
stand about his arbor and watch him; but, on 
being expostulated with, withdrew them out of 
the emperor’s sight, who used to complain vehe- 
mently of his place of exile, and say that after 
his appeal to the generosity of the English, they 
had treated him with barbarity. At last Long- 
wood was ready, and he went up to.it. The 
place was originally a barn or cow-house, and he 
found the apartments small, meanly furnished, 
and inconvenient. English and other visitors, 
who went to see that house of bondage, always 
expressed astonishment at the sort of dwelling 
provided for one who so lately had half the 
palaces of Europe at his disposal. The discord 
of his chief attendants further aggravated the 
sufferings of Napoleon; and their differences 
were chiefly caused by their cribbed and cabined 
condition. They envied each other the rooms 
that did not smoke, or were not too near the 
kitchen furnace, or too small to swing a cat in. 
Las Cases tells us how the emperor was obliged 
to rebuke their jealousies and squabbles, and 
rate them-all round with a severity, soon sub- 
siding into quiet expostulation and a pathetic 
allusion to their common condition. He always 
denied the power of the English to abrogate his 
history, and looked for a decent recognition of 
the respect due to a crowned head—even if his 
had not been the loftiest of the kind. But they 
still made war upon his last citadel—his pride. 
On the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe, in the begin- 
ning of 1816, to take charge of Napoleon, the 
former and Admiral Cockburn agreed to go to 
Longwood and have a ceremonious transfer of the 
captive. They were to go into his presence to- 
gether for the purpose. But he would not allow 


it; he manceuvred against them. When they 
reached the ante-room, the usher called the gov- 





ernor, who immediately went into the emperor’s 
apartment; but when Cockburn tried to follow, 
he was kept back by the servant’s arm placed 
against his breast, and told the emperor would 
have but one at atime. When Lowe came out, 
the sullen admiral asked why he had not waited 
for him, and then went away without any inter- 
view with Napoleon, who, in spite of them, had 
played the king in the business, and was rather 
merry over the success of his generalship. 
Those who followed Napoleon to St. Helena 
were Count Las Cases, Generals Gourgaud, Mon- 
tholon and Bertrand, the wives and children of 
the two last, the son of Las Cases, and about a 
dozen valets and servants, From the arrival of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, they were all subjected to 
more rigid restrictions. Bertrand, the Grand 
Marshal, could no longer give passes to those 
desiring to see Napoleon, without the governor’s 
permission; the French were forbidden to com- 
municate with the shopkeepers or tradespeople 
of Jamestown, and the latter were not to supply 
Longwood with any thing on credit, or have any 
thing to say to them. An orderly officer was to 
keep watch over Napoleon in the house of Long- 
wood, and see him twice a day; and every one 
of the emperor’s attendants was called on to sign 
a paper, expressing his willingness to stay at St. 
Helena. Neither Napoleon nor any of his house- 
hold could send or receive a sealed letter, nor 
write to any one without permission from the 
governor. The Countess Bertrand wrote a little 
note to the Marquis Montchenu, (one of the 
European commissioners sent to superintend the 
captivity, on the part of Louis XVIII.,) request- 
ing to have some news of her family, seeing he 
had just come from France; and the discovery 
of this fact created a terrible tempest. It was 
also ordered that Napoleon Bonaparte should not 
speak to any one in his rides, and if he went be- 
yond his circle, the radius of which was about a 
mile and a half, he was to be guarded by an 
English officer. From the nature of such instruc- 
tions, we can easily conceive what variations of 
them would be in the power of a man like Sir 
Hudson, chosen, in a great measure, on account 
of his peculiar fitness for his office. And, in 
fact, he did his business, con amore. He had 
four or five interviews with Napoleon. These 
took place in 1816. After that year their mutual 
dislike did not allow them to meet again. Na- 
poleon always found Sir Hudson intolerable. 
The latter, a little after his arrival from Eng- 
land, in May of the above year, went to Long- 
wood and had all the household servants brought 
before him, to ask them if they had willingly 
signed the agreement to remain at St. Helena. 
This was looked on as a needless piece of im- 
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pertinence. But Sir Hudson knew his own 
course. The Countess of Moira and Loudon 
having called at the island, on her way to Eng- 
land from India, the governor wrote, a few days 
after the aforesaid visit to invite ‘‘ General Bona- 
parte” to dinner, to meet her ladyship! This, 
certainly, was un peu trop fort. Napoleon shrug- 
ged his shoulders when Bertrand read the, note, 
and made no reply. Buthe sent a messenger to 
carry some sweetmeats for the children of the 
countess, with his compliments, and an assurance 
that he would have paid court to her ladyship, 
but that Plantation House was beyond the limits 
allowed him. The ex-emperor maintained the 
etiquette of his receptions. On these occasions 
he generally stood with his cocked-hat under his 
arm, and carried on the conversation in his own 
way, independently of his visitor’s observations. 
In this manner he would receive the governor. 
Some days after the invitation to dinner, on 17th 
May, the latter had an interview with Napoleon, 
who met him in his calmest and sternest attitude. 
The emperor did not speak; he only looked; and 
Sir Hudson spoke first. He began to say that 
the materials of a new house were on their way 
from England, and he was anxious to know 
where he for whom it was intended would wish 
to have it erected, and so forth. He then stop- 
ped for some word of rejoinder. But none came. 
He thought Napoleon was not going to answer 
at all; and resumed, going over every thing he 
had to say, under the cold, stern survey of the 
captive. At length the latter broke silence and 
began—but quite out of the line of remark— 
away in Europe—and like a distant storm— 
With all its stored thunder laboring up. 

Apparently overlooking the jailer before him, 
and as if arguing with his equal opponents alone, 
he burst out abruptly on the conduct of the gov- 
ernments which had sent him to that place. The 
ministry of England had acted with barbarism. 
Had broken faith with him. They had sent him 
to endure intolerable affronts. They should 
rather have shot him or poisoned him. He sup- 
posed such was to be his fate. There was an 
insult offered him by the governor—one of the 
insults. He invited ‘‘General Bonaparte” to 
dine with him. He (Napoleon) was not General 
Bonaparte to those about him there; though he 
was not ashamed of that style. He was the Em- 
peror Napoleon. He would have met Lady Moira 
with pleasure—he never stood on ceremony with 
& woman; but he could not accept any improper 
invitations. As to his health, he would have no 
adviee from any but his own physician; he would 
see no other. And if any officer should be sent 
by him, the governor, to intrude upon his privacy 
at Longwood, he would shoot him. Then there 
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was some talk of a house; (in this roundabout 
way he used to reach the subjects of Sir Hudson’s 
remark) he wanted no house ; he wanted nothing, 
but not to be insulted, not to be outraged, as he 
was, by vile regulations. He thought that, in 
sending a general, the English had sent a man 
of honor and decency. He was mistaken. Eng- 
land and her instruments were alike disgraceful. 
That would be the verdict of posterity. Such 
was his style of speaking. He avoided as much 
as possible any appearance of bandying looks 
and words with Sir Hudson; but expressed him- 
self bitterly and angrily. Those in the ante- 
chamber heard him very plainly. Speaking to 
Las Cases of the interview, he said: ‘‘I received 
him with my stormy countenance, my head in- 
clined and my ears pricked up. We looked 
furiously at each other. My anger must have 
been powerfully excited, for I felt a vibration in 
the calf of my left leg; it is always a sure sign 
with me.” He admitted that he spoke too vio- 
lently at this interview—he should not have been 
in such a passion; if he had acted so at the 
Tuileries he would have made the most ample 
reparation. A day or two after, the governor 
seized one of Montholon’s servants and sent him 
away. About this time, Mr. Hobhouse, who had 
written a work, ‘“‘ The Last Reign of Napoleon,” 
sent out a copy to the emperor, through Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, saying that if the address was im- 
proper the governor might of course keep it back 
and put it in hig own library. The address was 
‘*To the Emperor Napoleon;” and Sir Hudson 
never forwarded the book. He did not know any 
Emperor Napoleon. At another time Napoleon 
received a letter from his mother—open, accord- 
ing to rule. 

On 18th of August, 1816, Napoleon and Sir 
Hudson Lowe had their last interview, in the 
garden of Longwood. The latter never stood in 
his captive’s presence again till the morning of 
May 6th, 1821, when he and others stood by a 
little camp-bed and gazed at the figure which lay 
upon it, in the old military coat and hat, known 
to all the great battle-fields of Europe. When 
they met in the garden, Admiral Sir Pultney 
Malcolm was present. Napoleon saluted the 
latter, whom -he liked very much, and went on 
to talk to him alone, taking no notice of Sir 
Hudson. At last the governor found space to 
put in a word, and began to speak of the exist- 
ing differences. Then Napoleon broke out, still 
speaking to Sir Pultney, and at Lowe. Among 
other things, he said the British government 
knew what sort of a man this governor was 
when they gave him the office of a jailer. Go- 
vernments have men whom they promote to 
honorable employment, and those whom they 
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promote to dishonorable employment; Lowe was 
one of the last. He, Napoleon, had heard of all 
the European generals of any name; he never 
heard of him—a man who never commanded any 
thing but Corsican deserters and vagabonds and 
brigands of Naples and Piedmont; a man unac- 
customed to men of honor or to honorable em- 
ployment. Sir Hudson then said he only did 
his duty—obeyed his superiors. ‘So does the 
hangman,” said Napoleon, still speaking to Sir 
Pultney. He said he did not think the British 
government could be so base as to contemplate 
all the orders given on that island by its gover- 
nor. But he, Napoleon, was as firm as when he 
commanded Europe, and not to be treated like a 
galley-slave by one who never was a general, but 
a Sbuo Siciliano—a mere writing-clerk of Mar- 
shal Blucher. All this time Sir Hudson was as 
much agitated with anger as the speaker, and, 
im reply to one of the last sallies, said, ‘‘ You 
_ make me laugh, Monsieur!” Napoleon stopped, 
and, looking at him with surprise, as if he had 
not been aware of his presence, rejoined, ‘‘I say 
what I think,’ and went on talking to the ad- 
miral. At last Sir Hudson could not stand it 
any longer, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You are rude, sir,” 
and. turned hastily away, without saluting — 
which, to be sure, was natural enough, after all 
the bad language. The admiral left Napoleon, 
with his respectful congée. The calf of the cap- 
tive’s leg must have quivered at a great rate on 
this occasion; for he certainly gave Sir Hudson 
a terrible ‘ballyragging.” The latter must 
have winced a good deal under it; for he could 
not help telling Barry O’Meara, a day or two 
after, that he thought Ali Pacha a more respect- 
able scoundrel than Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
also announced that he thought £8,000 a year 
sufficient for the support of the Longwood esta- 
blishment. He himself had £12,000; and he 
thought the former sum sufficient for the thirty 
or forty persons composing Napoleon’s house- 
hold! If the latter required any more, he 
should furnish it out of his own resources. 
Napoleon accepted these terms, only demanding 
that he should be at liberty to write to Europe 
for what he wanted, without having his letters 
read by his jailer. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. A great quantity of the Longwood plate 
was then broken up and sent into Jamestown to 
be sold; a proceeding which brought Sir Hudson 
to order; and he gave the prisoners the addi- 
tional £4,000 a year which had been left to his 
own discretion, and which he had talked of with- 
holding, apparently, for the purpose of annoying 
Napoleon. In relation to this question of allow- 
ance, a dreary and disgraceful altercation was 
carried on about the daily consumption of wine, 





ale, meat, bread, figs, milk, butter, fuel and so 
forth; and the poor emperor’s dinner-table was 
turned into a table of statistics by the governor 
and his officers on one side, and the fuming and 
gesticulating Frenchmen on the other. In the 
midst of such things Napoleon used to talk bit- 
terly of the treatment to which he was thus sub- 
jected, and which, indeed, was shabby enough 
on the part of John Bull. The wine was really 
very bad, so much so that they borrowed from 
the mess of the 66th regiment (encamped under 
canvas very near Longwood house) a few bottles 
of claret for Napoleon’s use; and Gourgaud, who 
was a bit of a chemist, having analyzed their 
own stuff, asserted there was lead in it—as con- 
fidently as Falstaff pronounced on the lime in the 
sack, At this time Las Cases, Montholon, Ber- 
trand and Gourgaud were informed that the 
separate papers they had recently signed, pro- 
mising to stay and share the captivity of the 
emperor, were not according to rule; they must 
sign the governor’s formula, which spoke of 
‘*General Bonaparte,” or be sent out of the 
island, Pistol never made such wry faces over 
Fluellen’s leek. But Sir Hudson forced them to 
sign it; for he was fully resolved to send them 
off to the Cape of Good Hope, at a moment’s 
notice, if they refused. They ground their teeth, 
shrugged their shoulders, and signed. The ob-, 
ject of Napoleon’s keepers was to diminish the 
number of his household. Four of the attend- 
ants were now sent away; and we can perceive 
that the departure of General Gourgaud, for 
some reason of domestic difference at Longwood, 
was encouraged by the governor, who was also, 
in a little time, glad of the opportunity of send- 
ing off Las Cases and his‘son. The Count wrote 
a long letter, addressed to Lucien Bonaparte, and 
intrusted it to a mulatto, named Scott, who said 
he was going to Europe, and consented to deliver 
it. It was written in a small, neat hand, on a 
piece of satin, which was then sewed into the 
man’s waistcoat. But Scott’s father carried the 
garment to Sir Hudson Lowe, who had the whole 
matter investigated and Las Casas arrested at 
Longwood, where Napoleon stood at a window 
and saw him carried off by the governor and sol- 
diers. Las Cases never saw the emperor again ; 
he left St. Helena on 29th December, 1816, and 
only received his Journal from the hands of the 
English ministers, after Napoleon’s death. 

In June, 1817, a gunner in one of the English 
ships brought in his trunk a marble bust of the 
sometime king of Rome. This was taken and 
detained by Sir Hudson Lowe, who closely ex- 
amined it to discover a secret communication, 
and his secretary, Sir Thomas Reade, said it 
ought to be broken up. In July, 1818, Barry 
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O’Meara was obliged to quit St. Helena. The 
governor accused him of communicating with 
certain persons in England, and of being a me- 
dium of intercourse between the people of the 
island and Longwood, and he gave orders he 
should be subject to the restrictions imposed on 
the foreigners. O’Meara then resigned, and 
went to Europe with his diary. Captain Pop- 
pleton, the orderly officer, who could not help 
being on kindly terms with those he lived 
amongst at Longwood, was also removed. Col. 
Lyster and Dr. Verling were appointed to these 
vacancies. But Napoleon would not see them. 
He would not leave his room. The’ governor 
insisted that the general should be seen by the 
officer twice a day, and had repeated sparrings 
and expostulations on the subject with General 
Montholon, who always shrugged and argued 
and managed to baffle him: the emperor was ill 
—could not show himself—would not show him- 
salf—might show himself if he liked; but what 
todo? Ventre Saint Gris! what todo? War to 
the knife between Plantation House and Long- 
wood. Meantime the governor was ordering the 
erection of a new house near the old one, and 
Napoleon was greatly annoyed by the noise and 
intrusion consequent on the work. He said he 
would never go into it; and he prophesied truly, 
for when he did remove from Longwood, it was 
to another and smaller house in the valley— 
smaller even than the arbor at the ‘ Briars”— 
and where he rested better. In March, 1818, 
the appearance of a swift-sailing American ship 
at St. Helena threw the authorities into a sort 
of consternation. It was reported that some 
French and others, at Pernambuco, Bahia, and 
other parts of South America, were plotting to 
rescue the ex-emperor. A very strict watch was 
therefore kept over him, at a time when he was 
suffering from the diseased condition of the sto- 
mach which destroyed him, and unable and un- 
willing to make such an effort as an escape would 
require. He spent much of his time in own 
rooms, nursing his fatal malady. 

In the beginning of 1819 Captain Nichols, who 
had succeeded Colonel Lyster, was terribly tor- 
mented by the seclusion of Napoleon, whom he 
could not get a sight of, for eight or nine days 
together. _ At»one time he complains, in his 
report, of having been twelve hours on his legs, 
prowling about the doors and passages of Long- 
wood to no purpose. At another, he believeg he 
saw Napoleon Bonaparte strapping his razor in 
his dressing-room. Colonel Wynyard, the gov- 
ernor’s aid, cannot succeed in delivering a letter, 
seeing all the doors are shut against him, and he 
orders Nichols to make his way in, through the 
offices, and oblige them to take the letter. 








Count Bertrand suggests to poor Nichols that if 
he dares force his way to the emperor’s room the 

latter may shoot him. Sir Thomas Reade then’ 
gives the distracted orderly instructions. If he 
cannot see the general in the morning before 10 

o’clock he is to announce his desire to be admit-' 
ted to him. If there is any demur—any plea of 
illness or the like, he is to proceed to the hall of 
his apartments, deliver his message and wait a’ 
reasonable time. He is then to go knocking at’ 
every door, respectfully, and not opening it till’ 
he gets no answer from the inside. He is thus 

to proceed till he has reached the room of the’ 
general, (where he is informed he will be shot’ 
at!) and opening the door he is to make his 

salute and retire! But this was all useless. 

The doors were shut, everybody ran out of the: 
orderly’s way. Like the lion who ‘cleared the 

desert with his rolling eye,” he found he was an 

object of terror. The people of Longwood’ 
shunned him, or, when confronted, entangled: 
and bewildered him with protests and reasoning 

appeals, sacres and shrugs. He then tried te’ 
perform his duty by listehing about and getting’ 
peeps and glimpses. He met Bertrand one day’ 
and told his story; the latter arched his eyes,’ 
and after revolving the thing in his mind, asked, * 
considerately, if Captain Nichols did ever try the: 
window. He suggests a window, in fact, and the’ 
orderly peeps in accordingly, and sees the gene-’ 
ral in his bath, ‘‘looking very ghastly.” For a 

whole week Nichols was obliged to content him- 

self with this proof of Napoteon’s presence. On 

13th September, 1819, he complains he cannot 
see the prisoner. ‘‘ At this moment,” he writes, - 
‘‘there is a person sitting in the general’s bil- 
liard-room with a cocked-hat on. If the French 
are accustomed to sit at dinner with their hats 
on, probably this is Napoleon Bonaparte at his 
dinner.”” Major Gorrequer, in replying to him,’ 
says that as no one at Longwood but Napoleon 
Bonaparte wears a cocked hat, it may be fairly’ 
assumed that Captain Nichols did see the general 
that morning. YPoor Nichols would, doubtless, 

rather charge a battery with his regiment than 
perform those duties at Longwood. Dr. Stokoe 
was admitted ‘by Napoleon to take the place of: 
Barry O’Meara; but being a humane, good- 
natured sort of man, who could not help showing 
courtesies to the people he lived among, he was 
actually sent by the governor to be tried by: 
court-martial, on board ship, for a freedom of 
communication with the French. The poor fellow’ 
was dismissed the service. At the close of 1819 
Napoleon came out into the air oftener, and spent: 
a good deal of his time in planting trees in his’ 
garden, making reservoirs for water and building’ 
up a wall of sods, to exclude the prying eyes of 
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those employed on the new house. The trees 
planted were of large size and promised a little 
shade in a year or two. Longwood lay almost 
treeless on the plateau in the sun, and Napoleon, 
weak and relaxed in the early parts of the day, 
used to say it burned into his brain. When they 
spoke of the new house, he always retorted by 
saying he did not want it. He wanted some 
shadows; he wanted trees; ‘Je ne veux gu’ un 
chene.” The truth was that he had always hopes 
of being allowed to go back to Europe, and to 
reside in England. He was anxious that the 
harsh treatment he received should be known in 
that and other countries, expecting that some 
popular demonstrations would induce the British 
ministry to be more lenient. In all this he was 
mistaken. Meantime he had a small avenue 
covered with canvas for his walks, and a tent 
in the garden, in which he would often have 
breakfast laid. In 1820 it was plain to all those 
about him that Napoleon was sinking. Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, fearful of general inquiry, now re- 
_moved the restriction which would not allow the 
ex-emperor to ride about without the presence of 
an English officer—a restraint to which Napo- 
leon always refused to expose himself. He was 
requested to take more exercise. But it was too 
late. He had grown tired of horse-exercise 
within his limits, and now occupied himself in 
the garden, dressed in a large straw hat, white 
gown, nankeen breeches and stockings. He was 
very fat and heavy, and the governor’s friends 
used to say he was as fat and sleek as a Chinese 
pig. But the cancer was producing its effects, 
and his appetite began to fail. His stomach 
refused to digest freely, and while the rest sat at 
the dinner-table he would generally lie on the sofa 
in his own room, and chew morsels of meat which 
he did not swallow. He never ate oftener than 
twice daily, and very often fasted all day. His 
nights were mostly sleepless, and frequently 
spent in dictating his remarks on his campaigns. 
The vigilant energy of his past life, with all its 
troubled nights and days, told at last against 
him. The English had no idea he was so near 
his end. While he was dying, Lord Bathurst, 
Secretary of State, was sending out directions to 
prevent his escape; and afew days before he 
breathed his last, Dr. Arnot, the unbelieving and 
practical English doctor who assisted Dr. Anto- 
marchi, (lately sent from Italy,) said he was in 
no danger, and said he should get up and shave 
himself. They thought he was shamming sick- 
ness. Some months before his death, Napoleon 
had naturally some religious thoughts, and he 
desired to have a priest from France, who 
should form part of his household, a man of an 
educated and philosophic mind, with whom he 





could argue on the deep themes of life, death, 
and immortality. This desire was less pious 
than polemical, perhaps. He was a doubter as 
regarded religious dogmas; but he had always 
felt the necessity of religion as a means of pre- 
serving society. He believed in the superin- 
tendence of God, and was not unwilling to believe 
more. His servant, Cipriani, who affected not to 
believe any thing, used to say his master was as 
much of a Pyrrhonist as himself. ‘‘ He does not 
believe in God,” the Italian would say, ‘ because 
if he believed he would not have caused so many 
men to be maimed and destroyed in this world, 
for fear of meeting them and being reproached 
by them in the next.” Cipriani, without know- 
ing it, expressed the sentiment which Shakspeare 
puts into the mouth William, in Henry V. ‘If 
the cause be not good the king himself shall have 
a heavy reckoning to make when all those legs 
and arms and heads chopped off in battle shall 
join together at the latter day, and cry all; ‘we 
died at such a place.’” ete. It is curious that 
when he thought of getting a spiritual comforter, 
or spiritual antagonist, from France, he said he 
would leave the selection of such a one to Louis 
XVIIL. 

Las Cases, Montholon, Barry O’Meara, Ad- 
miral Cockburn, Mr. Warden and others have 
left accounts of Napoleon’s sufferings, sayings 
and doings at St. Helena. O’Meara has, per- 
haps, the most largely contributed to establish 
the unhappy renown of Sir Hudson Lowe. He 
was in a very difficult position, as an English 
surgeon under the orders of the naval service, 
and at the same time an admirer and friend of 
Napoleon. He was encouraged, besides, by 
members of the admiralty, in London, to write 
accounts of the doings at St. Helena, without 
the knowledge of the governor. Between Long- 
wood, Plantation House, and his English friends, 
he had a difficult part to play. It was a triple 
part, and in performing it the surgeon leant to 
the helpless captive; a great fact in his favor. 
And, for the rest, he seems to be generally cor- 
rect in all his statements. No doubt he takes 
every opportunity to exhibit the harsh jailership 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, and finds a little pleasure 
in the task; but the latter certainly gave him 
the opportunity, and had behaved toward him 
in a rather high-handed way. The governor's 
vindication only tends to confirm the correctness 
of the aforementioned writers, in every import- 
ant particular. He certainly shows that Barry 
O’Meara wrote a bugie—as Napoleon would call 
it—in saying a snuff-box was presented to Rev. 
Mr. Boys at Longwood, whereas Jamestown was 
the place of presentation. But that does not 
change the aspect of this question. Sir Hudson 
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Lowe admits enough to show that he was a harsh 
jailer, even if the others had not written a word. 
He did the business of those who employed him, 
and who wished to humiliate the man who had 
so greatly terrified them. They did not give 
him into the custody of any British general. 
They pointedly chose a man who had always 
commanded Corsican and Italian auxiliaries 
in the service of England—thus seeming to 
declare that he was the fittest to control that 
other Corsican. Napoleon felt this as an insult— 
as it was, no doubt, meant to be. That general 
of mercenaries was appointed to an opprobrious 
duty ; and, in the end, he received the treatment 
which such men must expect, even from those 
who make use of them. After the death of Na- 
poleon, when he came to. England, he found that 
O’Meara had published a letter denouncing him 
for his behavior on the island; and though he 
wished to proceed against the surgeon for libel, 
he found no one would encourage or assist him. 
The prince-regent had shaken hands with him at 
court, and expressed his approval of his gover- 
norship; but as for his feelings or his fame, with 
regard to that letter, none of his ministerial 
friends seemed to consider them at all. Sir 
Hudson took legal proceedings; but they came 
to nothing. The high law authorities whom he 
consulted dissuaded him from bringing the sub- 
ject into court; they thought he could not get a 
verdict. The government did not want any 
public exposure of their policy toward Napo- 
leon; they threw a wet blanket upon Sir Hud- 
son’s indignation, and sent him away as governor 
of Ceylon. The poor man suffered severely from 
public opinion; but he was never allowed to vin- 
dicate himself, in any way. The defense he has 
at last left behind him shows the prudence of 
those English ministers. He has not been able 
to change the old story; it remains, as before, a 
proof of the fear and dislike of England. Sir 
Hudson Lowe showed himself needlessly harsh. 
A man of any feeling or generosity would have 
scorned to descend to the means of annoyance 
employed against a great man, struck literally 
to the earth. He could easily have found means 
to reconcile his duty to his humanity. His re- 
strictions to prevent escape could have been 
dispensed with ‘on such a rock in the ocean as 
St. Helena; ‘or he could have put them more out 
of sight. He could have done as Napoleon sug- 
gested—posted sentinels at all the outlets of the 
island, and never allowed a vessel to depart 
without having ascertained the presence of the 
captive at Longwood. But Sir Hudson would 
not do this; and however he may plead the 
orders of the government in justification of his 
doings, we suspect that the generous reader wili 





be apt to declare that the major-general was, 
after all, what the emperor called him—a true 
Sbirro Siciliano; a man who had it in his power 
to be indulgent, but who preferred to exhibit the 
little pettifogging malice of an underling—the 
sly, sidelong industry of one who dares not to 
carry out his purposes openly against the man he 
has in his power, but thwarts him and pokes him, 
hits him on the raw, ‘‘sticks pins into his back,” 
(to use the graphic words of Napoleon himself, ) 
and worries him in a hundred and fifty other 
ways. The governor of St. Helena will be jus- 
tified, when any one who reads the story of that 
captivity will confess that he himself would have 
treated the fallen chief in the same way. 
Napoleon’s time at St. Helena was largely 
spent in retrospection. He dictated to Las 
Cases, Gourgaud and Montholon the history of 
his campaigns, and also his ideas on the French 
revolution and other movements of his era. He 
seldom dictated while sitting, hut mostly on his 
legs, walking up and down; as if motion was 
necessary to his mind. It was no easy task to 
follow him; but he was not to be interrupted or 
questioned. If he did not approve of the report, 
he would go over the ground again. To a great 
many the character of Napoleon in captivity will 
appear more genial than in the glaring light of 
his military successes. He is less of a conqueror 
and more of a man, in that island; and the pecu- 
liar vigor and shrewdness of his mind, so con- 
spicuous in a career of energy, is as visible in 
his colloquies. He talked as well and remarka- 
bly as he fought. He spoke from a mind of great 
force, and there was scarcely a subject on which 
he could not say something decided and original. 
He had strong common sense and a keen faculty 
of penetrating character, exposing fallacies and 
going to the root of all matters under discussion. 
He is one more proof of Buffon’s truth, Le style 
c'est Vhomme. His style was full of idiom—a 
thing without which, says Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, no one can be a good writer; and it had all 
that tendency to figure and metaphor which has 
distinguished the. greatest minds of men from 
Pericles to Lord Chatham and Louis Kossuth. 
His modes of speaking were very picturesque. 
Alluding to the peried of the peace of Amiens 
(1802) he said, ‘I was a giant then—two hun- 
dred cubits high.” Describing his interview 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, he brings a wild bull 
before us in one or two words: ‘‘I received him 
with my stormy countenance, my head bent down 
and my ears pricked up.” Again: ‘I had shut 
up the winds of political storm in my leathern 
bottle.” Talking of memory, he said: ‘* A head 
without memory is like a garrison without forti- 
fications.” Again: ‘*Let us work; occupation 
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is the scythe of time.” The boy Tristan Mon- 
tholen said he loved eating, and would work, to 
be able to eat. ‘‘Right,’’ says Napoleon, tap- 
ping the little fellow’s paunch, and then—‘‘’tis 
hunger that makes the world move.” This re- 
minds the reader of the venter artifex of Persius, 
which makes the parrot speak. Talking of 
moral courage, or rather constitutional courage, 
he said: ‘‘I have rarely met with two o’clock in 
the morning courage.” Dwelling on the im- 
possibillity of parceling out the departments of 
France, and so breaking up the nation, he said: 
‘“*A great nation like France cannot easily be 
parceled out, or if it should, it will be con- 
stantly reuniting, and seeking to recover its 
importance, like Ariosto’s giant who runs after 
his limbs and even his head, after they have been 
chopped off, and, putting them all on, begins to 
fight again.” The reader will remember a great 
many other instances of his figurative modes of 
speech. Napoleon could appreciate the sublimi- 
ties or amenities of literature, the turns of comic 
thought, and the felicities.of repartees and wit- 
ticisms. He liked to hear Las Cases relate the 
gossip of his court and reign, which formerly he 
had no time to notice. He would listen to what 
was said of himself and his measures, and would 
argue on it or be amused byit. He would often 
laugh at the good things told by those about him, 
and was particularly merry over the English cari- 
cature which came out at the time of the conti- 
nental system, (when England had closed the 
ports of France,) and represented George III. 
standing on the shore of the channel and flinging 
a beet-root across at the head of Napoleon, say- 
ing, ‘‘Go make yourself some sugar with that!” 
He would take up a book after supper and read 
for those present, after which he would lay it 
down and speak of what he had read, always in 
a just and original style of criticism. After 
reading some cantos of Homer, he said Homer 
proves himself a poet, an orator, a historian, a 
legislator, a geographer, a theologist; one who 
may™justly be called the encyclopedist of the 
period in which he flourished. He did not re- 
collect, or did not believe, the Wolfean theory, 
apparently. What particularly struck him in 
Homer was the combination of rude manners 
with refined ideas, The heroes cut up and 
cooked their own beef, and yet their speeches 
were highly eloquent, and denoted a high degree 
of civilization. At another time he read in the 
Old Testament the history of Joseph; and once, 
reading the Book of Joshua, he stopped at the 
names of several of the towns, to observe that 
he saw them or passed through them. He was 
very partial to the Sermon on the Mount, for the 
purity, sublimity and beauty of its moral. Na- 





poleon had a poetical mind, and if he had not 
been the first soldier, he might have been the 
first writer of his day. He loved whatever was 
elevated ; General Paoli used to say hawas * one. 
of Plutarch’s men.” In his youth he had greatly 
enjoyed the misty loftiness of Ossian, and was 
always moved when he read or commented on 
Racine or Corneille to those about him at Long- 
wood. He said, if the latter had lived in his 
time he would have made him a prince. The 
glittering metailic genius of Voltaire he could 
not abide. He said that remarkable man had 
neither a knowledge of affairs, nor of men, nor 
of the real passions of human nature. In this 
Napoleon showed the true and genial character 
of his criticism. At times he would discuss the 
most interesting questions of sentiment or philo- 
sophy. One day, in 1816, he spoke of the hap- 
piness of a private man in easy circumstances, 
peacefully enjoying his life, in his native province, 
in the midst of the fields inherited from his fore- 
fathers. This is the well-known sentiment of 
Claudian, expressed in his epigram ‘‘ De Sene Ve- 
ronensi’’—the old man of Verona who never went 
beyond his own suburbs. Bertrand and Mon- 
tholon smiled to hear that child and champion 
of glory talk in such an Arcadian style; and 
then he pinched their ears for their incredulity. 
At another time he said: ‘‘One’s native country 
is always dear; even St. Helena is loved by those 
who were born here;”’ a sentiment which was 
never more briefly,or better expressed. Napo- 
leon’s campaign addresses and bulletins are 
among the finest specimens of military litera- 
ture in the world. At St. Helena he read: some 
of these in the Moniteur, and fired himself over 
them once more. ‘‘ And yet,’’ said he, smiling, 
‘they said I could not write!” 

If Napoleon’s thoughts at St. Helena had been 
more exclusively employed in those intellectual 
exercises, there would have been less difference 
of opinion concerning the way in which he bore 
his exile. As it is, people say his squabbles with 
Sir Hudson Lowe have lessened his claims to the 
character of a great man. A good deal may be 
said on this head. We must first be sure what 
we mean by a great man. If greatness consists 
in calmness under insult, and a scorn of the 
pomps and vanities of the world, there are crowds 
of noteless people in private life who are greater 
men than Napoleon ; Diogenes was a greater man 
than Napoleon. But we cannot revolutionize our 
nomenclature in that way. A man is yet looked 
upon as a great man who has a powerful will 
with strong passions and expressions; who car- 
ries all before him, in a great measure, and 
makes his mark upon the history of the age. At 
that rate Napoleon was a great man. As for his 
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behavior at St. Helena, we hold that neither 
poetry nor philosophy need be ashamed of it. 
All that he said and did belonged to his charac- 
ter. If he was a calm genius, smiling at the 
pursuits or the rubs of life as things not worth 
a serious thought, he would have stayed at Cor- 
sica, and never have been heard of beyond Ajaccio. 
But he was a man made up of the fortitudes and 
frailties of our nature; he had a variety of pas- 
sions and he called them freely into play. We 
believe the most potent genius of a man is that 
in which what we caJl the high and the low, the 
dignified and undignified, the good and the bad, 
Are strongly developed together. People saw 
this mixture in him and said it was contrariety 
and a puzzle; whereas it was a completeness and 
the truth of natural character. Du Pradt, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, was one of the first who por- 
trayed these contrasts in the idiosyncrasy of Na- 
poleon. In the sparkling, antithetical style of 
his country, he says—‘‘ The mind of Napoleon 
was yast, but after the manner of the Orientals, 
and, through a contradictory disposition, it de- 
scended, as it were by the effect of its own 
weight, to the lowest details. His first idea was 
always grand, his second petty. His mind was 
like his purse, magnificence and meanness each 
held a string. His genius, which was at once 
adapted to the stage of the world and the mounte- 
bank’s show, represented the royal robe joined 
to the harlequin’s jacket. He was a man of ex- 
tremes; one who, having commanded the Alps 
to bow down, and the Simplon to level its head, 
and the sea to advance and recede from its shores, 
ended by surrendering himself to a British cruiser. 
Endowed with wonderful and infinite shrewdness, 
seizing, creating in every question new and un- 
perceived relations, abounding in lively and 
picturesque images, animated by pointed ex- 
pressions, the more forcible from the very in- 
correctness of his language, which always bore 
a sort of foreign impress; sophistical, subtle 
and changeable to excess, he adopted different 
rules of optics from those by which other men 
are guided. Add to this the delirium of success, 
the habit of drinking from the enchanted cup 
and intoxicating himself with the incense of the 
world, and you may be enabled to form an idea 
of the man who, uniting in his caprices all that 
is lofty arid mean in human character, majestic 
in the splendor of sovereignty, and peremptory 
in command, with all that is ignoble and base, 
joining the eaves-dropper with the subverter of 
thrones, presents altogether such a Jupiter- 
Scapin as never before figured on the scene of 
life.” All this is extremely flashy and wordy ; 
and the philosophy of the first sentence is help- 
less in the extreme. The sentiments thus ex- 





pressed (in the ‘‘ Embassy to Warsaw’) seem to 
have, in some degree, suggested Lord Byron’s 
estimate of Napoleon, as we find it in Childe 
Harold—an estimate which has some truth in it, 
but is much more showy than profound: 
There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, - 
Whose spirit antithetically mixed 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixed. 
Extreme in all things,—hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been— 
For daring made thy rise as fall. 

This is very well. But then he goes on to 
blame him for not curbing his petty passions, 
and for going too far—though he has just said 
that this ‘‘daring’” was the making of him. 
But this is easily understood, Poetry would 
have the man go just so far, and no farther— 
have him always towering in his pride of place. 
Philosophy does not much care whether he is up 
or down—looking to the truth and general ten- 
dencies of men and things. And the truth was, 
that to his habit of attending to little things Na- 
poleon owed all he was. With his strong imagi- 
nation he was eminently practical. He drew 
mathematical lines to take Toulon. He regulated 
the minute etiquette of his court, as an essential 
part of that magnificence which his genius had 
evoked, in the midst of an excitable and splendor- 
loving people like the French. If, like Dionysius, 
he maintained an eaves-dropping system, as Du 
Pradt suggests, he did it to guard his head and 
state against insidious foes that beset him on all 
sides. The victories of Austerlitz and Jena 
might have availed little to his glory, if his 
police and his mowchards had not done their sub- 
terranean work, and kept the foundations of his 
fabric free from injury. Alexander the Great 
planned the marriage of his noble Greek peers 
with the Persian ladies, and regulated the cere- 
mony of the wedding-dinner, and so forth—and 
that whole business is considered one of the finest 
strokes of his genius and imperial policy. No 
part of a great project can be called little; and 
if a chieftain finds it necessary to impose upon 
the imaginations of men, he will do wrong to 
overlook the braveries of state and ceremony. 
Napoleon’s mind. was like an elephant’s trunk, 
that can raise vast weights or pick up a pin. He 
could support the grandest dignity of a king, and 
also abuse a man in termagant language. Na- 
turally he had that direct manliness of speech 
which belongs to the highest natures, and could 
afford to leave his dignity, at times, in the keep- 
ing of his genius. 

As to the irritation of his mind when insulted 
by Sir Hudson Lowe’s regulations, it was only 
natural, and derogates nothing from the peculiar 
value of his character. Slight things will effect 
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a man’s temper more than heavy blows, at times. 
Napoleon said the villain was sticking pins into 
him. If we take Socrates and Plato, who, as 
Lindley Murray informs us, were wise and the 
most eminent philosophers of Greece ; and if we 
stick a pin into the back, or any other part you 
please, of these venerable men, how would they 
bear it? Socrates, indeed, behaved remarkably 
well respecting the dirty water out of the upper 
window, but we strongly suspect a coup d’epingle 
would tickle his catastrophe and make him red 
in the gills, in spite of Gnothi se auton, Barbara, 
celarent, ferio and Caralipton. As a general rule 
it is good to fall into a passion on the receipt of 
unworthy treatment--seeing that the lowest and 
dirtiest in society have it in their power to annoy 
the highest and best. If Napoleon were one of 
those fakeers who fixes his eyes, as a matter of 
moral duty, and shuts his fist till his nails come 
out at the back of the hand, such flaws and starts 
of temper would be disparaging to his character. 
But a man with strong Italian blood, brains and 
nerves, who flew. in the tempests and tornadoes 
of a quarter of a century through such an asto- 
nishing are of the sky, all ablaze with portents 
and prodigies, like the arrow of Acestes, might, 
without any damaging of his turbulent renown, 
have his bile stirred afterward, and be thrown 
into a terrivy on the rise of due provocation. 
Leigh Hunt says, happily enough— 
Nature from some sweet energy throws up 
Alike the pine mount and the butter-cup. 

Nature should feel very happy that none of 
the antithetical Du Pradts has set about criti- 
cising her extreme functions and faculties. Na- 
poleon’s greatness was something in the style of 
Nature’s. Greatness is a combination of moral 
qualities. Yet a great man, after all, is no 
bundle of abstractions; but a mixture of pas- 
sions and qualities, blood and brain, dirt and 
divinity, reason ineffable and instinct unanswer- 
able. Altogether, we are disposed to think the 
last act of the Napoleonic drama of a piece with 
all the rest. No doubt he abused Sir Hudson 
Lowe---and served him right. And if he said 
the coffee was bad and the wine execrable—he 
said what was true. It is ridiculous to suppose 
a philosophic, lofty mind is not to complain of 
bad victuals. It is the truest philosphy to think 
profoundly of one’s stomach. A bilious friend 
of ours, who lives mostly on bran bread and 


mutton-chops, contends that the soul is seated in’ 


it—not in the pineal gland. One of the patri- 
archs—we forget which—when in the article of 
death, called solemnly for a savory stew, and ate 
it, as a viaticum, in a blessed frame of mind. To 
be sure there have been people who pretended 
they did not care what they ate. But, as a 





general rule, a disappointment in one’s food is 
one of the bitterest in the world; we never knew 
the man it did not fret. We have, however, read 
ina book of such a man—somewhat in Napo- 
leon’s position, too. Amer, king of Persia, who 
had been taken prisoner in battle, was one day 
sitting on the ground and watching his dinner 
simmering in a little pot, when he saw a hungry 
dog thrust his head into it, and not being able 
to get it out again, ran off with the skillet over 
his ears. This made him laugh immoderately, 
(the king we mean, not the dog,) and cry out, 
‘‘There now, my chamberlain was this morning 
complaining that three hundred camels were not 
sufficient to carry my kitchen furniture, and now 
that small beast carries it all off on his head!” 
This was a remarkable instance of levity. But 
if the dog made a regular point of coming and 
spoiling his dinner, say two or three times a 
week, we suspect his majesty—we give him his 
title, in his misfortune—would have made some 
complaint about it—or taken the poker, in fact. 
On the whole, judging Napoleon philosophically, 
we do not think he grew any smaller at St. 
Helena, and rather lean to the following opinion, 
lyrically expressed by Victor Hugo: 


The vanquished hero, in one little hour, 
May yield his diadem abjured by all, 
His throne and all the circumstance of power— 
Even to that light of his celebrity 
Which showed his aspect like a starry sky— 
Still lives his innate genius in his fall. 


Thus, when the battle’s fiery press is rolled 
Round a tall standard, every fleeting streak— 

Red, blue and white, tinsel and silk and gold— 

Flies off in the tempestuous cannonade, 

Flies o’er the field in fragments, shred by shred, 
As torn and scattered by a prey-bird’s beak! 


Still, still amidst the din of trampling feet, 

And all the shocks and tumults of the scene 
Where War’s commingling furies wildly meet, 
Perched on its staff, pride of the charging line, 
While scarce a rag hangs fluttering round it, shines 

The bold bronze FEagle, scathless and serene! 


This is rather a grand military metaphor of that 
captivity. But it is not to be quarreled with. 
Napoleon never let down his heart or his pride, 
and posterity must not disparage the suffering 
and exasperated man, if when Sir Hudson Lowe— 
that bugiardo, that boja, that Sbirro Siciliano-- 
was obediently sticking pins into his back, he 
gave him and his employers some well-merited 
slack-jaw, on several atrabilarious occasions. 

On 5th of May, 1821, Napoleon died at Long- 
wood. The body was opened, and the cancer 
found in his stomach, near the liver. Montholon 
asked for his heart in order to send it to Maria 
Louise. But the governor refused, and it was 
put into a silver cup, carefully sealed and de- 
posited in the coffin with the body. Soldiers of 
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the 66th regiment carried him to the grave, and 
fired over it. All the world knows how, for 
nearly twenty years, , 


He slept in the vale by the brook and the willow. 


It is curious to consider in how picturesque 
and memorable a way the career of Napoleon is 
connected with three little islands. In one, the 
eagle chipped his shell; in another, the baffled 
soldier drew breath after his first fall, and pre- 
pared for that most victorious of his marches, 
that most terrible of his battles, that last of his 
three island homes. Corsica, Elba, St. Helena. 
But his mind was continental, as his fame is. 
None of those islands could keep him. He left 
the last at the close of 1840. Louis Philippe. 
conscious of the little hold he and his family had 
on the sympathies of the royalties of France, 
thought to gather a harvest of golden opinions 
by sending the Prince de Joinville, in the Belle 
Poule, to bring home the ashes of Napoleon. 
But the entrance into Paris of the hearse, in- 
tended to be a sort of palladium, was as fatal as 
that of the wooden horse into Troy. Napoleonic 
ideas came in along with the pageant, and seven 
years afterward the Bonapartes were in their old 
places. Napoleon must have been a very great 
man when even his dust could form a talisman, 
like that of old Bertrand du Guesclin—but far 
more powerful. 

History has given to Napoleon some of her 
most splendid chapters. Poetry—lyric poetry— 
has endeavored to follow the flight of his eagles, 
and point the moral of human glory with his 
achievements and his fate. Almost all the poets 
of modern times have alluded to him. With Lord 
Byron he was a great favorite. Some of his 
lordship’s finest verses are inspired by that con- 
queror and victim of kings; for though the poet 
affected to sutirize war ‘‘and laugh at martial 
wight,” he could not resist the spell of that head- 
long will, so much like his own, in many respects. 
Byron felt the vexation of a lover over the report 
of those kitchen campaigns, and wrote some 
severe lines about the ruler of the nations and 
disputed rations. But he would not hear any 
one else run down Boney, and never forgave him 
for giving himself up. Shelley, the mild, strong 
spirit, the enemy of war and homicide, does not 
speak harshly of Napoleon. He only asks 
Mother Earth, in a semi-sareastic vein, if she is 
not overbold to roll on with all her life and sun- 
shine, her fertility and splendor, after the great 
hero has passed away. Campbell liked Napoleon, 
asa part of the French revolution, and wrote a 
ballad on the story of his kindness to an English 
sailor. In France the emperor has been the 
theme of many alyric. During his life he had 





rather terrified the song-birds; but when he had 
vanished they began to sing about him, especially 
since 1830. It is to be observed that the French 
poets have not been blind worshipers ef Napo- 
leon. They have generally mingled blame or 
satire with their recognition of his renown. 
Victor Hugo, at 25, was wholly a Bourbonite, 
and his early lyrics on the fallen emperor are in 
a severe moral style, rebuking the crime or the 
nothingness of mere military ambition. Still, 
the subject palpably warmed his muse, and some 
years later he came round to the enthusiasm 
with which most Frenchmen regard the glories 
of the imperial era. In his “‘ Napoleon II,” the 
‘*Ode to the Column in the Place Vendome,” 
‘Lui,’ ‘*Bounaberdi,” and other passages, he 
glorifies the emperor’s career with the most 
graceful profusion of imagery. Delavigne has 
written an impressive lyric on the course and 
fateful policy of Napoleon. He seizes the histo- 
ric tradition which represents Brutus, Julian, the 
Richard of the drama and others as warned in 
the night of their approaching fall by doom of 
battle. Napoleon in his pavilion bends his 
drowsy head upon the military map he has been 
perusing— 
Three warriors, sisters three, stood sudden in his tent! 


They are the spirits of three eras; that of the 
Italian campaign, that of the Egyptian campaign, 
and that of the prophetic Belgian campaign. 
Each speaks of her own glories, and vanishes 
with— 
Strength is still impotent with a curb; 
Farewell! thy fortune fails, thy glory is gone by! 


But he wakes with the morning drum, forgets 
his dream, and fulfills his destiny. He hurries 
from the Tormes to the Berezina; and then is 
borne backward, striking, with his face to his 
enemies, in desperate recalcitration, to his fall. 


Borne backward still, from fatal shock to shock, 
He comes to perish on the rock 
That wrecked his glory; and the ocean wave 
Murmurs eternal there around his lowly grave. 


An isle receives thee, crownless, lifeless, now, 
For whom a mighty empire was too narrow ; 

The grave wherein this royal hope lies low, 

With thee enshrouds a dynasty gone by. 

At eve the homeward fisherman draws nigh 
To rest him on thy lonely barrow. 

Shouldering his nets, anon, he takes his way, 
Treads o’er thy couch of clay, 

And ponders on—the labors of the morrow! 


Lamartine has never been very friendly to the 
memory of Napoleon; and latterly, in his ‘+ His- 
tory of the Restoration,” he is very severe. In 
his lyric styled ‘* Bonaparte,” he sings judgment 
upon the great conqueror. But he is rather 
sentimental than philosophic; he poetizes the 
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marked features of Napoleon’s career, and says 
that, admitting it was full of blood and confla- 
gration, glory effaces the blame of these things— 
effaces every thing but crime; that is, the crime 
of having the Duke d’Enghien shot. His range 
of thought is neither very high nor very wide— 
nor very true, in a moral light. Considering the 
multitudinous homicide of that time, we think 
the shooting of one man more, even though he 
had the blood of St. Louis in his veins, need not 
be so strongly particularized—especially as he 
was secretly plotting to overthrow Nupoleon. It 
is no doubt a pity that, in burning, devastating 
and slaughtering all before them, great conquer- 
ors are apt, now and then, to be led into some 
crime; and we admit that it would look much 
better if Napoleon had not shot his Bourbon 
enemy, if Lord Nelson had not shot Caraccioli— 
and even if Washington had not shot André. 
But such facts should always be interpreted with 
their context. Every thing, indeed, in history 
and human character as well as criticism, should 
be judged in the context. 

Of all the French poets, Beranger has oftenest 
alluded to that emperor of the people. He some- 
times has a sly hit at him, as in Le Roi d’ Yvetot, 
written while Napoleon was making his most 
self-willed efforts—such as led to his overthrow. 
But afterward the chansonnier sung of him as he 
will be remembered by the people, and the more 
heartily, that he wished to affront those Bour- 
bons who had twice mulcted himself and thrown 
him into prison. His song, ‘‘Souvenirs du 
Peuple,” is one of the most popular; it begins 
thus :— 

Long, long, in many a lowly home, 

They li still recall his glory; 

And yet, for fifty years to come, 

The cottage hear no other story. 
There, many a time, at close of day, 
The villagers will meet and say : 
“Come, mother, make the moments fly; 
Speak of those brave old times gone by. 
He had a heavy hand; but still 

We love his memory, as is right. 


—Tell us of him, good grandmama, 
Tell us of him to-night! 


In most of the songs of Beranger—perhaps a 
hundred of them—you will find allusions to the 
emperor, his fall or his captivity. The poet 
knew the philosophy of those for whom he wrote, 
and his lyrics, therefore, truly indicate the popu- 
lar feeling regarding the Little Corporal. He 
himself says the people is his muse. He was 
never weary of insulting the Bourbons, and all 
kings in general, by recalling the splendid su- 
premacy of one who left the dust of his foot upon 
their collars. One of his lyrics is on the death 
of Napoleon. It may run as follows on the me- 
trical feet of our vernaculuar ; 





LE CINQ MAI. 
Des Espagnols m’ont pris sur leur navire, etc. 
All in a bark of Spain I’ve left the coast, 
Where, lonely and in grief, I’ve strayed awhile; 
Poor waif of our heroic empire lost, 
I bore my sorrows to that Indian soil. 
Five years are gone; now, happier wafted o’er, 
Far upward from the Cape my vessel flies. 
Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


Hark, St. Helena! ’T is the pilot’s ery. 
And there he pines, the hero on his isle! 

Kind Spaniards, there your hatreds cease and die; 
We curse his fetters and his jailers vile ; 

But can no more; we lfve not, as before, 
In days of glorious dying and emprize. 

Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


Perhaps he slumbers, that impetuous ball 
Thro’ twenty shattered thrones destructive hurled ; 
Could he but rise terrific from his fall, 
And die upon the crowned heads of the world! 
But hope dies here; the eagle cannot soar, 
As once of old, the favorite of the skies. 
Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And my son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


Tired Victory panted after him; and when 
She checked her pace he left her far behind. 
Deserted twice, he lived, this chief of men; 
But ah! what serpents in his path were twined! 
Death crowns the head of every conqueror, 
And in the laurel leaf a poison lies. 
Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


When a stray ship is signaled on the main, 
“Can it be he?” the kings cry, in alarm. 

** Is he come back to take the world again? 
Quick, bid two million soldiers rise and arm!” 

While he, perhaps, in grief and suffering sore, 
Leaves to his country his adieus in sighs. 

Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


Great in his character—in genius great, 

Why sought his pride a sceptre for his. hand? 
Beyond the thrones of kings and all their state, 
His glory shone o’er al] this barren strand: 

And here between a new world, on the shore, 
And one too old, that Pharos light shall rise. 

Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


What is’t ye see, brave Spaniards, on that steep? 
A sable flag! I shudder as I gaze. 
What, is he dead? Weep, widowed Glory, weep! 
Around me mourn his foes of other days. 
Silent we speed afar; the day is o'er; 
Its orb of light has vanished from the skies. 
Poor soldier, I shall see our France once more, 
And a son’s hand shall close my dying eyes. 


The art of Beranger in the choice of his refrains, 
or choruses, is admirable. In the above, it will 
be perceived that the two closing lines of the 
stanzas express the pathos of the story. The 
wanderer will see France, and his son shall close 
his eyes; but Napoleon will never see France; 
his son shall not close his dying eyes. Beranger 
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never liked the English; he has the true French 
dislike of the insulars. He represents the Spa- 
niards joining the Frenchmen in execration of 
the chains and executioners of the fallen chief. 
And, certainly, that feeling of the French people 
is very natural, They know their demigod was 
very sourvily treated by his English keepers; 
and if they have forgot the poor Maid of Orleans, 
burnt by the same enemy for her wonderful de- 
fense of the monarchy, they will be sure to re- 
member that five years’ history of the island of 
St. Helena. No lapse of time or forced alliances, 
like that we witness between France and Eng- 
land at present, can do away with that rankling 
recollection— 

While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 


The havoc of the feudal war 
Shall never, never be forgot! 


We have one more Napoleonic lyric to notice— 
the most curious and striking of all. For the 
last twenty-five years it has had in France some- 
thing of the popularity of the Burial of Sir John 
Moore in England. It is a genuine little thing; 
for even through the injurious medium of transla- 
tion we can appreciate it almost as truly as the 
French themselves. It differs very much from 
their usual style of lyric (Beranger must be 
always excepted) in its unornamented language. 
It first appeared in ‘‘Le Fils de ’ Homme,” a 
poem published in 1829, by M. M. Mery and 
Barthelemy, who had been to Vienna to get a 
peep at the poor Duke of Reichstadt, born king 


of Rome; and on their return had brought out 
their book. It is curious that, as in the case of 
the Burial of Sir John Moore and the Exile of 
Erin, the authorship of this ballad—‘‘ The Mid- 
night Review”—should have been a matter of 
uncertainty. It first appeared among the notes 
of the forementioned work, and purported to be 
a translation from the German of a young Hun- 
garian poet of Vienna, named Seidlitz. The 
poem ‘Le Fils de ? Homme” and its notes are 
very Napoleonic in tone and style, and the book 
underwent a temporary seizure by the authori- 
ties, on being published. The fancy of the ballad 
is certainly rather Germanesque, and has thus 
countenanced the assertion of the above named 
French writers. But the circumstances of the 
period justify the inference that it was produced 
by themselves—by one of themselves, ata time 
when Charles X. was on the throne, and a 
knowledge of the authorship may have been 
prejudicial to the writer. Mery was always a 
Bonapartist. He is a very clever fellow—spins 
verses with the talent of an improvisatore, and is 
at this moment high in favor with Napoleon III. 
The following was very well translated when it 
first appeared. But, as in most cases, people 
will be for different modes of Joing things—wit- 
ness the feeling of dissent. with which any one 
sees any one else rake or poke the fire—the poem 
is again Englished, and the French is given at 
the same time, that the reader if he pleases may 
have at it again, for the love of the charming, 





and weave the little ballad into his own parts of 
speech :— 


TUE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


A minuit, de sa tombe 

Le tambour se léve et sort, 
Fait sa tournee et marche 
Battant la caisse bien fort; 


De ses bras decharnés 

temue conjointement 
Les baguettes, bat la retraite, 
Reveil et roulement. 


La caisse sonne étrange, 
Fortement elle retentit; 
Dans leur fosse en ressus citent 
Les vieux soldats peris; 


Et qui au fond du Nord 

Sous la glace enroidis, 

Et qui trop chaudement gissent 
Sous la terre d’ltalie, 


Et sous Ja bourbe du Nil 
Et la sable de l’ Arabie ; 

lls quitient leur sepulture; 
Leurs armes ils ont saisi. 


Et a minuit, de sa tombe, 
Le trompette re leve et sert, 
Monte @ cheval et sonne 

La trompe bruyant et fort. 


Out of his grave at midnight 

The drummer goes abroad, 

He goes onhis round and marches, 
Beating the drum aloud. 


Swung in his arms so fleshless, 
The drumsticks cross and fall; 
He beats the retreat, the reveillé 
And the long rattling call. 


Strangely that drum is rolling, 
It echoes far and near; 

Starting to life in their trenches, 
The dead old soldiers hear ;— 


They who were stiffened under 
The far snows of the North, 
And they who lay too warmly 
Within the Italian earth, 


And in the mud of Egypt 
And the sandy Arab wuste; 
They quit their burial-places 
And stand to arms in haste. 


Out of his grave at midnight 

The trumpeter he goes; 

Mounting straightway on horseback, 
A fierce, loud blast he blows. 
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Alors sur chevaux aériens 
Arrivent les cavaliers 
Vieux escadrons célébres, 
Sanglans et balafrés. 


Sous le casque leurs cranes blanchatres 
Ricanent, et fierément 

Leurs mains osseuses soulévent 

Leurs glaives long et tranchans. 


Et a minuit, de sa tombe 
Le chef se leve et sort, 

A pas lents il s’avance 
Suivi de l’etat-major. 


Petit chapeau il porte, 
Habit sans ornemens, 
Petite epee pour arme 
Au cote gauche lui pend. 


La lune, a pale lueur, 

La vasti plaine eclaire; 
L’homme au petit chapeau 
Des troupes review va faire. 


Les rangs present les armes, 
Lors sur Yepaule les mettant, 
Toute larmée devant le chef 
Defile, tambour battant. 


On voit former un cercle 
Des capitaines et généraux; 
Au plus voisin & Voreille 
Le chef souffle un mot. 


Ce mot va & la ronde, 
Resonne le long de la Seine; 
Le mot donné est, la France, 
La parole, St. Helene. 


C’est 14 la grande revue, 
Qu’au Champs Elysees, 
A Vheure de minuit, 
Tient Coezar décédé. 


Then crowd, on airy chargers, 
The horsemen of the wars, 
The old and famous squadrons, 
Bloody and full of scars. 


Their whitened skulls in helmets 
Smile grim, with haughty air, 
As they hold, in bony fingers, 
Their sabres long and bare. 


Out of his grave at midnight 
The chieftain goes, and lo! 
With all his staff behind him, 
He moves, advancing slow. 


He wears a little cocked-hat, 

A plain coat on his breast, 

His arms a small sword, hanging 
By his left side at rest. 


The moon, with paly lustre, 

To the broad plain gives light; 
The man in the little cocked-hat 
Holds a review to-night. 


All present arms—-the regiments; 
Recovering them, they come 

To file before that chieftain, 

To the rolling of the drum. 


The captains and the generals 
Stand in a circle now ; 

Soon in the ear of the nearest 
The chieftain whispers low. 


The word goes round, repeated, 
Resounds along the Seine; 
France, is the word so spoken ; 
The answer, St. Helene. 


* Tis thus, at the hour of midnight, 
His grand review array 

Is held by departed Caesar 

In the Champs Elysees. 


From the foregoing we can see how the most | he addressed. At one time he protests loftily 


poetical subjects can be most effectively set forth 


commonest and simplest words. To produce the 
finest effects of poetry, people, holding the mens 
divinior as a base of operations, have only to 
take the mother tongue as it is spoken by the 
women and children at our hearths, and so begin 
to conjure. The Bible and Shakspeare show 
this. And when oratory emits its brightest and 
most memorable flashes, it relies upon the vulgar 
idiom. Like Antezus it touches the ground to 
gather fresh vigor. This was the case with 
Demosthenes, Lord Chatham, an-1 the other most 
perfect orators among men. We call those most 
perfect who can best stir and sway the passions 
of their hearers. A mere reasoner on his legs 
is no orator; and Burke in this respect was infe- 
rior to Daniel O’Connell, and even to Richard 
Cobden. Lord Chatham’s language in its most 
memorable passages, and when he was most in 
earnest, was eminently English and vulgar, and 
therefore it electrified even the frigid audiences 


| that he would sell the shirt off his back to sup- 
in the direct style of the vulgate, and in the | 


port that war; at another, ridiculing the idea 
that. the British troops could drive the Ameri- 
cans before them, he said, “I might as well 
think of driving them before me with this 
crutch!” Speaking on one occasion against 
the house of Austria, he produced the effect of a 
dozen orations, by looking at his opponents and 
shouting out, ‘“‘Is there an Austrian among 
you?” In his celebrated but unacknowledged 
letters (signed Poplicola, Lucius, Domitian, Ju- 
nius, ete.) we have the same force of the vul- 
gate or common“idiom running through and 
forming the peculiar strength of the whole. 

See what a dust of poetry, eloquence, and what 
not, has been raised by the mere mention of that 
captive of St. Helena! Victor Hugo well says, 
that he stands with one foot supported by His- 
tory and the other by Poetry. There are & 
crowd of other lyrics and lyric passages, on the 
| subject of his renown—but the reader need not 
| be terrified; we are not going to give them. It 
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is very probable, however, that Louis Napoleon 
may give them very shortly, in the collection of 
French lyrics which has been contemplated under 
his auspices, and for which he could have no 
better editor than Mery. There has been some 
delay in this matter, and it is net wildly imprv- 
bable that he—we mean Emperor Louis—may 
be yet bringing them out at Philadelphia or New 
York, under his own superintendence. Another 
storm begins to lower in Europe; and we see it 
stated that he has been investing some millions 
of francs in the American securities. That is a 
very significant fact; more significant than any 
Red Republican prophecy we have heard for 
some time. Should he come—then may we turn 
and bid France All Hail, with renewed hope for 
the world. She will then have run the circle 
of her splendid mistakes; she will have fairly 
done with the elder Bourbons, with the younger 
Bourbons, with the Bonapartes, and—ah! for- 
ever! with the Lamartines. She will hope no 
more from the hallucinations of men well read 
in books, and most ignorant of the tendencies or 
needs of a long-suffering age; but, setting up 
that veritable game-bird—the old Gaulish cock— 
and, chaunting Beranger’s latest and truest song, 
Coquerico, coquerico, 
France met ton schako! 
she will take up the world-renowned march of 
1792. She will resume the democratic inspira- 
tion of a period which cheered the heart of every 
lover of his kind, and set the great poets, philo- 
sophers, divines, orators, essayists, and all the 
brighter brotherhoods of the time, congratulat- 
ing each other with spiritual hurrahs—a period 
which beheld a heroic nation, first flinging off its 
own fetters, and then calling aloud on all other 
peoples to rise and shatter their own, and not 
alone calling aloud, but flying to their aid on all 
sides, radiating to the thunders of the ‘ Mar- 
stillaise”—the hungry and shoeless missionaries 
of liberty! and thus presenting to the whole 
world the most noble and affecting spectacle, 
certainly, that ever electrified the hearts or the 
imaginations of men, France, instructed by her 
history of half a century, will soon recognize 
her genuine role and vocation. All others are 
false and vain. Never can she consolidate her 
republic on the soil of monarchical Europe. She 
must give terrible help to eradicate the last hope 
of despot supremacy on that continent; and then, 
when she has cleared that middle ground and 
cowed the royalties that may still remain, she 
may begin in earnest to call her soul her own, 
and build her walls undisturbed by the Horonites 
and Ammonites of royalty. Calm thinkers tell 
you she failed before, and sneer at the hope of 
any future success. No wonder she should have 
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failed, considering the league of her foes without, 
and the conspiracies that struck desperately at 
her life within—considering, in one word for ten 
thousand, that Mirabeau, her own Mirabeau, was 
truckling to the enemy! But no, she did not fail. 
She blew the reveillé of the world. She took 
venerable custom by the throat and threw it on 
the floor of Europe, and then bid the hurrahing 
little peoples draw near and see what a misera- 
ble idol they had been trembling before. Flou- 
rishing her pike, she boldly declared there were 
new political and social evangels, till the wearers 
of crowns repeated in melancholy chorus the 
words of Frederick the Great—‘‘ Da ist der 
Teufel los!” and then, by the sword of her 
greatest conqueror, she loosened the pedestals 
of all the thrones in Europe. That is not fail- 
ure. No doubt the business was full of destruc- 
tion and the terrible passions. But destruction 
is often the first large step to construction. And, 
in making its changes, the world cannot always 
hit upon the happy mode of the man who, order- 
ing a jail to be built of the materials of another, 
arranged that the prisoners in the latter should 
remain as they were till the new edifice should 
be ready for them! Let us look around us, and 
see how little human life is respected any where. 
Then, as to the violent passions, say what we will, 
they must have their way, and produce whatever 
is best or worst in our nature—whether animat- 
ing the homicidal heart of Moses, or the less 
honorable animosities of David, the hand of Ju- 
dith and Charlotte, or the wonderfully cool brain 
of ‘*ce bon Monsieur Robespierre.” And, further- 
more, we have all seen how a single year of peace 
and order—of ‘“ nobility, tranquillity and great 
moneyers’’—could crush into their graves more 
human victims than a century of revolution. No 
doubt that lethal work is deplorable, particularly 
when the brave and good are stabbed or cut 
down; and a darkness really falls upon the sea 
of that vehement period when the Girondists are 
overthrown in the storm—when that light goes 
out in the binnacle. But they did not fail. 


They do not fail who fall ¢ 
In a great cause; the block may soak their gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, their limbs 
Be strung to the city gates and castle walls; 
But still their spirits walk abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 


To be sure this human nature is rather stubborn 
material out of which to fashion any theory of 
sublimity or perfection, and it is the privilege 
of our ideas always to outrun or outsoar our pos- 
sibilitles. But France must begin again. She 
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has no other hope now. In 1848, instead of 
heading the democracies, and thus paving the 
way to good and glorious things, she yielded to 
the Arcadian heroism of Lamartine, who, gesticu- 
lating iambically, mesmerized her; and she yet 
remains in a state of coma. That ignorant and 
purblind Alphonse thought the lion, turned vege- 
tarian, was about to lie down with the lamb. He 
inclined a deaf ear to the prayers of the Euro- 
pean peoples, and set about making his revolution 





with rose-water. In six Months he was pushed 
with contempt into private life. Any sort ofa 
Bonaparte was far better than such a man. 
France was right. 

She will be soon right. Europe needs her, 
and when she moves in the van of the children 
of men—when she flames in the forehead of the 
morning sky—then, indeed, we shall feel our- 
selves going considerably ahead with a wind of 
things rushing past our ears, 





SUNSET ON THE HUDSON. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, 


SirrTine alone by the window 
Of our cottage low and brown, 

I watch the shadows of evening, 
As the sun sinks slowly down. 


The breath of the rose and clover 
Is filling the scented air, 

And a sea of deep green foliage 
Flows round me everywhere. 


To the river rippling onward, 
With scarcely a murmuring thrill, 
Like the peace of a trusting spirit 
That waiteth for good or ill. 


While ever the white-winged vessels 
Go silently floating past, 





With a swan-like and steady motion, 
Not a quiver from keel to mast. 


And where, like a hoary fortress 
Hewn out of the living stone, 
The Palisades loom o’er the water, 
Is a halo of splendor thrown. 


Along the rugged buttress, 
And over the crested pines, 
The last red gleam of the sunset 
In its magical glory shines. 


Fused with the gold and crimson 
Of clouds in whose “ sea of fire” 
The softer tints of the daylight 
In s purple mist expire. 





NIGHT IN 


RE CLT: 


BY DAVID HOLT. 


SoLeMNLY tolls the cathedral clock 
The midnight hour— 
And the old gray tower 
Seems to reel and rock 
*Neath the ponderous shock 
Of the iron bell, 
Giving a voice to the passing time, 
With something strange in the clang and the chime, 
Which suiteth the wan, weird moonlight well. 


The weird, wan moonlight looketh down, 
And silvers the roofs of the silent town— 
Silvers the stones of the silent street, 
That erewhile echoed to busy feet, 

And to and fro the multitude went, 





Each on his special purpose bent, 
Some thought brooding on every brow, 
Some thought of sorrow, of joy, or fear ; 
But the long, straight street is silent now, 
And the wan, weird moonlight alone is here. 


No, not alone; in its light so fair, 

In its beams so beautiful, here and there, 
Pallid forms are wandering hy, 

Each form with another attending—Despair— 
That casts its wild light over cheek and eye! 

Oh, God of heaven! ’t is a sight of fear, 
And the laughter is sadder than any sigh, 
And the word of love in its mockery, 

Is the saddest sound that can greet the ear. 








ASPEN’ COURT; 


AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 
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(Continued from page 402.) 


“CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE READING IN THE GREEN-ROOM. 


THE ‘‘reading” of a new piece to the per- 
formers who are to play it, is a nervous opera- 
tion for a young or inexperienced dramatist. 
It is a first performance without any stage aids. 
All the excitement which a lighted theatre, 
music, applause, novelty of effect, bring to his 
support are wanting; and all his own share in 
the work stands out in naked isolation. A some- 
what cheerless and gloomy room, a group of 
keen, but—until he has earned his spurs—not 
sympathizing auditors, and, if he read his own 
piece, the incessant sounds of his own voice are 
adjuncts not likely to raise an author’s courage. 
It requires much experience and many successes 
to teach him to look with perfect composure upon 
all this, to remember that the play is the result of 
his own calm and well-considering leisure, that 
he sees the drama as a whole, whereas the actors 
see it in parts only, those parts being their own, 
so far as they can identify them, (for the cha- 
racters are not distributed until the reading is 
over,) and that their judgment upon those parts 
is swayed by influences which are natural enough, 
but which diminish the value of the opinion. 
When he has attained this composure, a reading 
becomes a very agreeable process, for by that 
time the performers have acquired a faith in his 
dramatic skill, and in his capacity for suiting 
them with characters, and they are prepared to 
laugh at his wit, or to applaud his more effective 
passages of declamation, Yet even then, he 
learns to distrust the most sincere approbation 
of the green-room. The allusion, the equivoque 
that calls out the unanimous shout of the com- 
pany, often falls flat upon the audience, less 
trained, as a body, to appreciate the happiness 
of an expression, while a careless quibble or a 
commonplace retort, which the green-room passes 
over in deserved silence, will frequently convulse 
the public from pit to gallery. The author must 
make up his mind that he knows nothing further 
of the merits of his play, after the reading, than 
he knew before. The sole and real advantage of 





a good reading before intelligent actors, is the 
chance it affords them of detecting any acci- 
dental or intended plagiarism from other dramas, 
(in which they are wonderfully acute,) and the 
oportunity thereby afforded to the author to 
purge himself of the offense, by removing the 
passage before putting himself upon the country. 
We are informed that, in happier days, (those 
which stolid, bald-headed men, when they hear 
you applaud any modern talent, tell you with a 
pitying smile, that you ought to have seen,) the 
reading was a miniature performance, so admi- 
rably was it managed; and that each actor went 
away with a mental model of the character he was 
totake. And one is rather induced to believe this, 
for the mass of the ‘‘ standard” characters of the 
drama, and the traditional mode of playing them, 
are certainly not such as would occur naturally 
to an artist, but are rather quaint whims which 
he must have been taught to embody. But, as 
what has been lost in individuality has been 
gained in nature, we will not complain that an 
actor is now obliged to read his part before he 
can complete his conception of it. 

Carlyon was first at the theatre, distancing 
Mr. Phosphor and all the performers. But they 
gathered by degrees, and Bernard privately con- 
fessed toa sort of mortification of his literary 
vanity, when he found that the little groups into 
which the corps clustered, while awaiting upon 
the stage the summons to the green-room, were 
not occupied in discussing the probable merits or 
authorship of the new drama, but upon such 
topics as interest other people than actors. Mr. 
Wigsby was full of talk about his flowers, espe- 
cially some favorite roots which he was always 
digging up and wrapping in the blankets of his 
bed, to Mrs. Wigsby’s great discouragement. 
Miss Flabbington had a tale about a cab-driver, 
who overcharged her eighteenpence to Chelsea, 
and Mrs. Boddle, who was understood to display 
some little occasional want of self-restraint in 
the social circle, delivered a curious detail of 
certain remarkable remedies she employed for 
the lumbago, to which a habit she had of sitting 
on the stairs, when convivial, rendered her sub- 
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ject. And the benevolent Grig, the Animal’s 
Friend, came late, but in high glee, having sent 
an unlucky drover to the tread-mill for twisting 
a calf’s tail to make it descend from a terrified 
old lady’s Bath chair, into which it had leaped 
from the Kensington road. 

There was, however, a general impression 
among the actors that Carlyon, whose name Mr. 
Phospor had casually mentioned to one or two of 
them, was a non-existent person, and thut the 
astute manager, or, as they termed him, “ dodgey 
Foss,” had fixed the name upon some nobody for 
purposes to be afterward made manifest. He 
had been convicted on previous occasions of 
having announced unlucky pieces as by persons 
who had never been heard of before, or afterward, 
but, if the dramas proved successful, Mr. Phos- 
phor, questioned as to the authorship, would put 
on a look of imitation-modesty, which implied 
that ‘‘alone he did it.” If the play failed, he 
never looked in this way, but had a fiction at 
hand about the author’s being detained with a 
broken leg at Shrewsbury. 

But the summons came, the performers took 
their stations in the green-room, around the 
manager’s table, Mr. Wigsby getting behind Mr. 
Phosphor, in order, at convenient intervals, to 
make faces at Miss Ford, and cause the lady to 
laugh in the wrong place. Mr. Phosphor pre- 
sented Mr. Carlyon to the circle as the author of 
the new play, and Mr. Grig, with great respect, 
begged leave to touch that young gentleman, 
which, having done, Grig solemnly assured the 
other actors that it was ‘‘all right,” that there 
really was such a person as Mr. Carlyon. This 
joke Bernard did not understand, but Phosphor, 
who did perfectly, grinned a remarkable smile 
between amusement and rage. 

Mr. Phosphor, having again offered Carlyon 
the reading of his play, which Bernard declined, 
with a complimentary speech, commenced by 
naming the characters. This done, Mr. Grig 
rose, and, with the utmost gravity, begged to 
say one word. He was grieved to have to do so, 
but every one would see that he did it more in 
sorrow than in anger—much more. He said 
that it was so desirable, for the sake of an author 
of a drama, and of the profession, that a performer 
should pay every possible attention to the struc- 
ture and dialogue of a piece, in order to compre- 
hend its bearing, and to acquire a due perception 
of its meaning, that he would express a most 
fervent, but most ’umble hope, that Mrs. Boddle 
might be cautioned to leave off thinking of that 
Spanish onion in her bed-room cupboard, and to 
listen to what was going to be read. 

‘¢ How can you be such a fool, Grig?” said Phos- 
phor, indignantly, as everybody burst into a laugh. 





‘**I’vye done my ’umble duty to the theatre,” 
said Mr. Grig. ‘Go on.” 

The play was read, and the frequency of the 
smart and brilliant repartees, and a certain fresh- 
ness of tone and treatment, pleased the audience, 
and a series of approving murmurs came very 
agreeably upon Carlyon’s ear. A general clap- 
ping of hands greeted the close, and Bernard, 
although he had not spoken a word, felt as if he 
were out of breath. 

‘Very nice indeed,” said Grig, ‘‘ very nice.” 

‘*Very smart,” said Wigsby. ‘One or two 
things that we have heard before, But gentlemen 
who read much can’t help that. The joke about 
the doeskin glove is in the Forged Turnpike 
Ticket.” 

‘‘T never heard of that piece,” said Carlyon, 

‘* No, it was never played in London,” said 
Wigsby, ‘‘but anybody who knew the Norwich 
circuit will remember it, eh, Grig ?” 

‘‘ Rather,” said Grig. 

‘¢ We'll strike it out, of course,” said Carlyon. 

‘**We’ll do no such thing,” said Grig, ‘‘if you 
please. I shall give it as bold as brass; the 
public has not been the Norwich circuit.” 

‘‘The situation in the green-house you bor- 
rowed from poor Charley William’s farce— 
Where’s My Horseradish? of course,” said Mrs. 
Boddle. 

‘*T think not,” said Carlyon, smiling. This is 
the first time I ever heard either of the author 
or the farce.” 

‘*Ah! perhaps you’ve seen it under another 
name,” replied the lady. ‘It was played in the 
country, and the title changed according to the 
locality. It was called Where’s my Norfolk Bifin? 
in one place— Where’s my Bath Lozenges? in an- 
other, and Where’s my Epsom Salis? at a third. 
I have played in it under all those names, and 
also during an election time in the east of Eng- 
land, when, to annoy an influential nobleman, it 
was called Where’s my Pinch of Curry Powder?” 

‘¢ But is the unintentional plagiarism so bare- 
faced?” said Bernard, turning to Phosphor: “I 
must—” 

‘‘No you mustn’t,” said Phosphor. ‘It’s all 
right—if people altered until they got something 
unlike any thing that can be remembered, we 
should never have a play at all. There’s no 
plagiarism, but there’s a green-house in Mrs. 
Boddle’s farce, and a green-house in your co- 
medy. I suppose two people can think of a 
green-house, Mrs. Boddle?” said the manager, 
getting into a passion. 

“T didn’t say they couldn’t,” said the old 
actress. ‘‘I only remarked the likeness.” 


‘There are many likenesses which it might be 
as well not to remark,” retorted Mr. Phosphor, 
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looking insolently at Mrs. Boddle, whose history, 
a quarter of a century before, had been a little 
notorious. 

‘‘That’s true,” said the old lady, offended at 
the inwendo, and rising to depart. ‘I have heard 
people say that some people looked very much 
like gentlemen, but I can’t say I ever remarked 
it myself.” And, taking up the manuscript which 
Phosphor had thrown to her, she went out. 

«Extremely mischievous person in a theatre, 
that,” said Mr. Phosphor, in self-justification ; 
the fact being, that Mrs. Boddle was one of the 
most harmless old sinners who ever forgot all the 
errors of her youth in favor of nearly the only 
one age cares about—one to which we have deli- 
cately alluded. 

‘‘When do we do this?” asked Grig. 

‘‘ Monday,” said the manager. 

‘‘Fortnight, or three weeks?” said Grig. 

‘‘ Next Monday of all,” returned Phosphor. 

‘‘With a pleasing variety of hooks, over any 
number of sinister shoulders, and don’t you wish 
you may get it?” observed Mr. Wigsby, vaguely, 
as he went off to his roots in the blanket. He 
was supposed to imply doubt. 

‘‘Lazy old humbug!” said Phosphor, looking 
afterhim. ‘He thinks of nothing but his blessed 
cow-cabbages.”’ 

‘¢But Monday—honor,” said Grig, ‘‘ because 
I want to be off to Brighton.” 

‘Well, be off to brighten; it’s time you 
should,” said the manager, facetiously, ‘‘for you 
are deuced dull, now But we play this on Mon- 
day, mind.” 

“I'll never forgive you if we don’t,” said 
Grig, nodding to the author, and departing. 

**T shall be sure to break my heart about that,” 
said Phosphor, spitefully, the moment Mr. Grig 
had disappeared. ‘Brighton, indeed! I re- 
member when he was glad to get a holyday once 
a week to Gravesend, and eat shrimps,” con- 
tinued Phosphor, not choosing to see any thing 
to the actor’s credit in the fact that his talents 
had made him independent. 

‘*How do you wish me to dress Lady St. Rol- 
lox, Mr. Carlyon?” said Miss Ford, coming up 
with her prettiest smile. 

‘‘Dress?” said the surprised author, for this 
Was an inquiry he had not anticipated. It was 
the first time a pretty girl had come up to him 
requesting him to direct her toilet, and speaking 
as submissively as if she had the slightest inten-. 
tion of following his dictation. ‘‘O—Lady St. 
Rollox is a leader of fashionable society—I am 
sure I need say no more to Miss Ford.” 

‘I was thinking,” said Anna, ‘‘ of—’ and she 
plunged into a pleasing mélange, in which she 
blended with great fluency a variety of choice 





terms from the vocabulary of the French milliner, 
to the utter confusion and rout of her auditor, to 
whom she finished by saying, ‘“‘Do you think 
that will do for the first dress ?” 

‘‘ Admirably, I should think,” said Carlyon, 
making a desperate effort to remember some- 
thing of this description, in order to ask some 
feminine acquaintance what it meant. 

_ “The second is an evening dress—a ball dress, 
I suppose,” said Anna, ‘‘and that cannot be too 
handsome.” 

‘*Nothing can be too handsome for Miss Ford,” 
said Mr. Carlyon, who speedily saw that he was 
assisting at a farce. And Miss Ford tripped off 
with a very gracious and comprehensive bow, (as 
graciously returned by the manager,) and de- 
scended to the neat brougham which awaited 
her at the very stage-door to which, a few 
months ago, the night must have been very bad 
when she ventured to summon a hack-cab. 

‘*Get in another change of dress for her, if 
you like,” said the manager to Bernard. ‘She 
likes dress.” 

‘‘Are not such things expensive?” said Car- 
lyon. 

‘‘We don’t mind it in some cases,’ replied 
Phosphor, with a peculiar smile. ‘Now, Miss 
Ponsonby, what’s the dreadful matter with 
you?” 

‘*T have been to the wardrobe,” said the girl 
timidly. 

‘¢Well, I hope the wardrobe’s quite well, and 
all the sweet little drawers also, not forgetting 
the pretty pegs. Did you come to tell me that?” 

‘*No, sir,” said the girl, upon whose care-worn 
face the manager’s jocularity awoke no smile. 
‘¢ But I wanted to ask you,” she said, earnestly— 
‘‘T have had so many new dresses to find lately— 
and there is a cotton velvet body there, which is 
quite useless now, but to which I could put 
skirts, which would do quite well for this part, 
and it would save me money, which, since my 
mother’s illness, I can hardly spsre—and, of 
course, sir, if you chose, the skirts should belong 
to the theatre afterward.” 

‘‘You both surprise and shock me, Miss Pon- 
sonby, by your attempt to defraud the establish- 
ment which remunerates you. You undertook to 
find your own dresses, and if you do not like to 
do that, give notice and leave us. No lady but 
yourself seeks to break her engagement. Miss 
Ford’s two dresses in this very piece will cost at 
least twenty pounds, and yet I have not heard 
her complain.” 

The poor girl looked up and flushed crimson, 
but she did not dare to say what came to her 
lips. She only turned away, and lingered for 


some time in the dark lobby, considering what 
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next article of dress she could best spare to the 
pawnbroker. It must be the solitary black silk 
dress—after all she only wore it when she went 
to tea at a friend’s—she had very few friends— 
and seldom went to see them—what did it matter? 
So she went home, and began to brush and care- 
fully re-fold the black silk dress, for the pawn- 
broker, just as Miss Ford and a noble friend upon 
whose judgment she could rely were entering 
Swan and Edgar’s. 

‘Just like them all; trying to swindle you, if 
they can,” said Mr. Phosphor. ‘Now, Baby 
Waring, you come here.” 

A very pretty blue-eyed girl, with a demure 
look, but with a mouth so rich and rosy that it 
contradicted the downcast eye, advanced at this 
appeal. 

‘‘Baby Waring,” said the manager, ‘shake 
hands with Mr. Carlyon.”’ . 

Bernard thought that a pleasanter face had 
seldom been turned up, with a half-modest, half- 
wicked smile, to meet his look, and that a warmer 
or softer little hand had seldom been placed in 
his own. 

‘*Baby Waring,” said Mr. Phosphor—while 
Bernard retained the hand—‘‘listen to me. At 
Mr. Carlyon’s express and urgent desire, I have 
allotted to you the most splendid, the most ef- 
fective and the most magnificent part that ever 
was written for a young lady in this world, what- 
ever she may get in the next. Here it is, the 
Aurora Trevor. If you play it to his satisfaction, 
perhaps, some day, he may write you another. 
But if you do not, and likewise to mine, I declare 
to Heaven that not only shall you never speak 
another line on my stage, but you shall go on for 


attendants in processions, chambermaids in pan-: 


' tomimes and the back row in the ballet every 
night until your time is up. Remember, you are 
engaged to me for every thing. Do you hear?” 

The Baby looked in no wise terrified, but re- 
plied, with a charming smile, 

“*T hope Mr. Carlyon will be so very kind as 
to take a little pains with me, and hear me say 
my words.” 

“«That you must arrange with Mr. Carlyon. 
I dare say he will do any thing in reason.” 

There was no particular reason, however, why 
Mr. Carlyon, having given a glance which as- 
sured him that Baby was very neatly dressed, 
should ask her which way she was going to walk, 
or, as the afternoon was bright, should suggest 
to her to walk down Regent Street. Because he 
could not well hear her say her words there. 
But Baby’s face was as pretty a one as they saw 
in all that ramble; almost as pretty as one that 
he did not see, but which, in the corner of a car- 
riage, turned pale as Lilian passed him. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DAUGHTER IS CLAIMED. 


But where was Angela Livingstone, expressly 
engaged for the part of Awrora Trevor, thus 
transferred to Baby Waring? That very natural 
question has now to be answered. 

She came to the theatre, signed her engage- 
ment, and was duly ‘‘called” to the reading of 
Carlyon’s play. But another call was made 
before the latter event. Mr. Phosphor was clo- 
seted with Bernard, discussing certain altera- 
tions in the comedy, (he suggested them with a 
freedom of treatment by no means pleasing to 
the writer, who discontentedly saw his dialogue 
scored out by the foot, under the pretext of 
making the piece act ‘closer,”) when a card 
came up. Phosphor turned to Bernard, and 
said, deferentially, 

‘* Will you permit me to allow this person to 
interrupt us? It is not his rank, or wealth, of 
course, that weighs with me for a single second, 
but it may serve the interests of the establish- 
ment if Isee him. Still, if you object to it, my 
doors are hermetically sealed against him until 
we have done. He may be a lord, but ‘a man’s 
a man for a’ that.’”” And Mr: Phosphor sat im- 
movably, watching the reply, as if uncertain 
what it would be, and prepared to be guided by 
Carlyon’s sentence. The manager bowed grate- 
fully as the author’s assent was given, and the 
next moment admitted the Earl of Rookbury, 
who had, according to his manner, walked over 
every body and every thing, and by sheer lofti- 
ness of bearing compelled the daunted officials 
to conduct him, unbidden, to the presence- 
chamber. 

‘‘How d’ye do, Phosphor, old fellow?” said 
the earl, with a good-humored familiarity, which 
had as much contempt as courtesy in it, and which 
Phosphor perfectly well understood, though af- 
fecting to be greatly gratified at the earl’s con- 
descension. ‘And how are you, Mr. Carlyon,” 
he added, his manner making his much less 
familiar greeting far more cordial. ‘I am dis- 
turbing a plot, I fear.” 

‘‘Mr. Phosphor has just convinced me to the 
contrary, my lord,” said Bernard, pointing to 
his manuscript; ‘he denies the existence of any 
plot at all in what we are revising.” 

‘‘Don’t pay the slightest heed to what he 
ssays,” said Lord Rookbury, ‘seating himself. 
None of these theatrical people know any thing 
about the drama, and they are all as bigoted as 
the very deuce. I myself invented the last scene 


of a ballet once, and produced a mechanical 
effect which the whole opera-house management 
had solemnly declared was utterly impossible.” 
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‘“«T suppose,” said Phosphor, humbly, “that I 
must not remind your lordship of the circum- 
stances under which that feat was accomplished.” 

‘¢Yes, you may,” said the earl. ‘‘ You mean 
that, as I said it could be done, and as everybody 
else said it could not, I did at my own expense.” 

‘¢ Two hundred pounds, I think, that experi- 
ment cost your lordship.” 

‘‘ Quite that,” said the earl. ‘‘ But it made 
the fortunes of the house for the season. Do you 
remember Madame Aglaia, as she came gliding 
up through the silver lilies ?” 

Phosphor remembered that, and also that Lord 
Rookbury, having betted five hundred pounds 
with an exceedingly wealthy and silly friend of 
Madame Aglaia that the thing could be done, 
could very well afford to lay out two hundred to 
get one of his dearly beloved “pulls;” the 
rather, too, that his lordship had disputed the 
machinist’s bills, and starved him into taking off 
a third of it. But Phosphor did not mention this. 

‘‘T’m afraid I shall be unwelcome to both of 
you, when you know what I’ve coime about,” 
said the earl. ‘*Phosphor’s feelings I don’t 
much care for, because I can make things plea- 
sant for him, but to you, Bernard, I don’t know 
what to say. However, duty knows but one 
course.” 

Carlyon looked doubly curious when Lord 
Rookbury mentioned duty, and wondered what 
could have put such a word into his head. 

‘¢ At least,” continued his lordship, “if I am 
right in supposing that you, Mr. Carlyon, are 
going to bring out a piece here.” 

‘“‘Mr. Carlyon has favored me with a very 
charming piece,” said the manager, ‘‘ into which 
we have thrown all our best people, intending to 
make a great hit with it.” 

‘¢Tt will be one,” said the earl. ‘ Mr. Car- 
lyon—I say it to his face—is a man to succeed, 
and you are very lucky in obtaining his aid— 
very lucky. Secure him on his own terms, Mas- 
ter Phosphor, for you wont get such a catch 
every day.” ; 

‘¢Your lordship’s opinion is my own,” said 
Phosphor. ; 

‘‘Tt used to be, in old times, eh?” said the 
earl, with a significant look, ‘and I do not ima- 
gine you have grown any wiser. But have you 
included among your performers a Miss Living- 
stone ?” 

‘That young lady has just joined us, and we 
propose to intrust to her the leading part in our 
comedy.” 

‘¢Ts she in the theatre?” 

“T have some idea that she is in the ward- 
robe,” said Mr. Phosphor. ‘ We have so little 
time to lose that I desired her to see about her 





dresses at once, and—does your lordship wish to 
know her ?” 

“Please.” 

The manager pressed his pedal, and orders 
were given to scour the theatre in search of Miss 
Livingstone.” 

**T’ll tell you why I want her,” said the ea 
‘¢ There is no need of mystification and so for 
with you, Phosphor, because—in fact, you have 
known me a long time—nor with you, Carlyon, 
because you are a man of the world and my 
friend. I am going to take her away from you.”’ 

‘Ts that absolutely necessary, my lord,”’ said 
Phosphor, in a tone that offended Lord Rook- 
bury, though it was most respectful, and only 
appended, to the manager’s concurrence in any 
plan of his lordship’s, a suggestion that the thea- 
tre need not lose Miss Livingstone’s services. 

“‘Yes, sir,” said the earl, snapping at him 
viciously ; ‘‘ for a reason, if I am bound to give 
it, which I suppose you will condescend to think 
a good one. The young lady is my daughter.” 

Carlyon stured, being really surprised. This 
was natural, and therefore he deserves no credit 
for it. But Phosphor, who was surprised at no- 
thing Lord Rookbury could say—perhaps from 
old recollections—and who, moreover, did not 
place the slightest credence in the assertion, 
merited great praise for the magnificent and 
artistic look of mingled astonishment and plea- 
sure which he instantly put on. The sight of so 
good a piece of acting brought back Lord Rook- 
bury’s good temper, and he added in a much 
more courteous manner, 

‘‘ Yes, so it appears. It is one of those cases 
—I speak, as I said, to men of the world—which 
will occur, and in which one’s only course is to 
make reparation as soon as possible. I had lost 
sight of her, to my unspeakable annoyance, but 
having discovered her by an accident, I am eager 
to offer amends for past neglect.” 

Mr. Phosphor gradually permitted his aston- 
ishment to subside from his face, like a dissolv- 
ing view, and to leave nothing but pleasure, 
which he next deemed it expedient to dash with 
a trifle of sentiment, so he set his eyes twinkling, 
and and affected to stifle alight sob. He then 
got up to offer Lord Rookbury his hand in manly 
gratulation, but his lordship, with a queer look, 
put the ivory head of his umbrella into the 
manager’s gripe, instead of his own hand, and 
an effect was spoiled, 

‘‘All right; thank you, Phosphor,” said the 
earl. ‘Well, Mr. Carlyon, you don’t tell me 
whether you forgive me for taking away the 
leading lady of your play.” 

Bernard scarcely knew what to believe. But 
it seemed the safest course to say that it would 
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indeed be selfish to think of his own temporary 
interests, when the permanent welfare of so 
charming a person wasin question. Such thought 


‘no doubt was selfish ; but—we disguise nothing— 


the fact did not prevent Carlyon’s almost wish- 
ing that Lord Rookbury’s real or pretended dis- 
covery had been made later, or not at all. Such 
are authors. How fortunate that the race is 
not numerous, or the virtuous world might be 
contaminated. 

‘« Just what I expected you to say, Bernard,” 
said the peer, ‘“‘and in keeping with your cha- 
racter.”’ 

‘*T gather,” said Mr. Phosphor, in bland but 
anxious tones, that Miss—we will call her Liv- 
ingstone, until further notice, my lord—is una- 
aware of the glad tidings which we have just 
learned. We will withdraw at her approach, nor 
mar, by a stranger’s presence, the pure and holy 
pleasure of such a meeting. Come, my friend,” 
he added to Bernard, doing the regular business, 
and pointing to the door. 

‘¢ Do no such thing, please,” said Lord Rook- 
bury. ‘‘I will thank you, Phosphor, to intro- 
duce me, and Mr. Carlyon to assure the young 
lady that I am Lord Rookbury. Some people 
whom Phosphor knows might not be in a hurry 
to credit such a statement, the world’s so sadly 
suspicious.” 

‘¢Nay,” said Phosphor, swallowing down all 
insult spoken and implied; ‘‘ when I gaze upon 
that brow, and upon those features, and listen to 
that voice, and then recall those of the. dear 
young lady, the resemblance is so marked, that 
I wonder I can have avoided seeing it.” 

To this Lord Rookbury made no reply, beyond 
executing a slight grimace at the ivory handle. 
The next moment Angela came in. She colored 
slightly at finding herself summoned to a triple 
presence, but Phosphor handed her a chair, and 
Lord Rookbury, rising, said in his kindest way, 

**T have a little communication to make to 
you, my dear, but first you should know who it 
is that has the pleasure of speaking to you. I 
am the Earl of Rookbury.” 

Now, if Angy had been a better instructed 
young lady, it is probable that she might have 
been more disturbed at this announcement. But 
what did she know of the leading names of the 
past half century, the parliamentary notorieties, 
the aristocratic roués? How could she appre- 
ciate that strange reputation which the old gen- 
tleman before her had made for himself, of his 
victories over prime ministers and prime donne, 
his sinfulness, and his sarcasm, and his strata- 
gems, his boroughmongering and his turf gam- 
bling, his political status and his social demerits ? 
To estimate Lord Rookbury, one must have been 





‘* well up” in fifty years of English history; and 
you have no right to expect that at fifty shillings 
a week. Angela only saw a-tall, remarkable, 
and very courteous old man, who seemed to have 
an interest in her; and so, when he uttered the 
name at which clubs looked up, and peers (if 
respectable) looked down, she simply replied, 

‘*Oh, I’m sure I’m very glad.” Meaning, 
probably, that she was glad to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

** As you have never seen me before, and pos- 
sibly never heard of me,” said the earl, “you 
should be assured that Iam what I say, though 
I do n’t suppose you are likely to doubt it. Your 
manager, Mr. Phosphor, has known me of old, 
and Mr. Carlyon here has visited me, and can 
certify to me.” 

‘¢ This is, certainly, Lord Rookbury,” said Mr. 
Carlyon, gravely. ‘‘I am ready to certify that,” 
he said, with a slight emphasis on the last word. 
The earl caught it, and in his heart rather ap- 
proved the feeling that enjoined it. 

‘*T should not have thought of doubting a gen- 
tleman’s word,” said Angela. ‘‘‘ What needs 
this iteration ?’” 

‘¢You are quite right, my dear,” said the earl. 
‘* But Iam about to be something more to you 
than a gentleman. I will tell you in the sim- 
plest words, for I see that you are a girl of good 
sense, in what position you and I suddenly find 
ourselves. You were brought up by a couple 
named Lobb, to whose support you have since 
worthily and nobly contributed, and with whom 
you are still residing.” 

‘‘Well,” said Angela, ‘‘ considering that you 
are speaking of one’s father and mother, I don’t 
see that there is any thing particularly noble in 
one’s trying to help them.” 

‘¢ And now, my dear,” said the earl, ‘‘ for one 
of those discoveries which I dare say you have 
made a hundred times on the stage, but which 
are not so common in private life. I have to 
inform you that your father stands before you.” 

Poor Angela did not know exactly what to re- 
ply. Her first conviction was that the whole 
thing was what she would, I fear, have termed a 
‘< sell,” and she was about to repay it with a 
smart answer. But, looking at Lord Rookbury, 
he appeared so gentlemanly, and so much in 
earnest, that it was difficult to believe him a 
partner in any mystery—and then there was Mr. 
Carlyon, whose character she knew through Paul 
Chequerbent, and he stood gravely by, a witness 
—and, lastly, the manager was doing one of his 
very best bits of pantomimic sympathy, which 
Angela did not yet know him well enough to 
estimate duly. She rose from her chair, and 
then sat down again, sorely troubled. 
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‘‘T can quite understand your surprise, my 
dear child,” said the earl. ‘As yet, indeed, 
you hardly believe us in earnest. This you will 
very soon find is the case, but it will be kindest 
to you to defer any other explanations until you 
have somewhat recollected yourself. I have no 
desire for an éclaircissement or a dénouement. 
Only understand this—I have recently discovered 
our relationship, and am anxious to make amends 
to you for the long time it has remained undis- 
covered. I preferred seeing you here to visiting 
you at home, because here I am known, and be- 
cause I also wished to tell you, in the presence 
of Mr. Phosphor, that the stage is no longer 
your calling. Now, my dear child, give me-your 
hand. There. And, now, not another word until 
you have had time to think. Take this card, and 
come to my house in Acheron Square, as soon as 
you feel disposed. I will be at home all to- 
morrow morning. Then I shall have the plea- 
sure of telling you what I intend to do for you.” 

He drew the girl toward him, bewildered and 
trembling, and kissed her forehead. 

‘*Mr. Carlyon,” he said, ‘‘you are an ac- 
quaintance of my daughter’s, and a friend of my 
own. I shall be much indebted for your kind 
offices in assuring this child of the reality of 
what she has heard, and which seems to her like 
adream. You will also advise her on one or two 
other matters.” 

Angela began to cry, poor girl. 

‘¢To-morrow, in Acheron Square,” said the 
earl, pressing her hand. ‘‘ Until then, the less 
we say to one another the better. Phosphor, I 
will see you ina day or two. Mr. Carlyon, I 
have some little claim, is it not so, to ask your 
assistance ?” 

‘‘Every claim, my lord,” said Carlyon. ‘‘ But 
one word with you, before matters go further.” 

‘*T know the word,’ said the earl, smiling; 
‘and, all things considered, I have no right to 
be offended at your saying it. I will anticipate 
it. Come this way.” And they went out toge- 
ther, and in a couple of minutes Carlyon re- 
turned, looking thoughtful, but not dissatisfied. 
I hope I need not say that the regret at the injury 
to his play had utterly vanished from his mind. 

Angela looked up at him quite piteously, as he 
approached her, and begged him to tell her what 
it all meant, and whether they were playing with 
her feelings. 

‘Certainly not, dear Miss Livingstone,” said 
Bernard. ‘That person, I am able to assure 
you, is Lord Rookbury, one of the richest and 
most influential men of the day. He has just 
assured me, in the most solemn manner, that you 
are his daughter. It is a matter, therefore, for 
the warmest congratulation that he should claim 





you; and I congratulate you most heartily, 
though a sufferer by your good fortune.” 

Mr. Phosphor’s face, during this speech, had 
resembled a. series of tableaux vivants from the 
work of Lavater. This had been a most favora- 
ble opportunity for the delineation of the pas- 
sions, and he had availed himself of it. He now 
laid his head upon the table. His shoulders went 
up and down, and, as his breath came forth in 
agitated fits, it is fair to infer that this last pan- 
tomime indicated exceeding grief. The actress 
who would, at a different moment, have smiled 
and applauded, was moved. Herself excited, 
she was ready to suppose excitement in another. 
But the author had formed a juster estimate of 
the performance, and he signed to Angela, who 
was about to rise, to wait the issue. Perhaps 
the manager expected to be comforted, but as 
nobody seemed to begin the process, he wiped 
away some imaginary tears, and started to his 
feet. 

‘*Miss Livingstone,” he said, in his finest 
style, ‘I am grieved—but still I rejoice. Here 
is your engagement,” he said, darting at a 
pigeon-hole, lettered L, and plucking out a soli- 
tary document. ‘Thus I scatter it to the 
winds,’ he added, tearing the paper in halves. 

*** For I would sooner stop the unchained dove, 

When swift returning to its home of love, 

And round its snowy wing new fetters twine, 

Than turn one farthing by yon bond of thine.’ 
It remains to me to congratulate you, as I do 
most fervently, upon your advancement, and to 
hope that in the day of your glory you will not 
altogether forget those who first hoped to cradle 
your fame.” 

Despite the manager’s volcanic manner, the 
act and the words were kind, and Angy endea- 
vored to express her acknowledgments. But Mr. 
Phosphor would hear nothing. 

‘‘T had anticipated a brilliant run for the 
play,” he said, ‘‘thanks to your genius illus- 
trating that of the author. But it was not to be. 
Mr. Carlyon, I fear that this interlude has un- 
fitted us all for serious performance. So, per- 
haps, as Miss Livingstone has been committed to 
your guardianship, you will cscort her home, or 
where you will. ‘For my own part, I will go 
pray.’ Bless you, my dear young lady, and you, 
my gifted friend, (whom I shall be glad to see 
to-morrow at twelve o’clock,) bless you, too, and 
adieu!’’ He again laid his head on the table, 
and Carlyon led Angela out, 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Phosphor 
lifted himself up, and proceeded to execute a 
sort of frantic hornpipe about the room, clench- 
ing his hands and gnashing his teeth at intervals. 
Relieved by this exercise, he observed that the 
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‘‘sentimentalibus lacryme roarem” was off his 
mind. The next thing he did was to devise a 
calculation, wherein he was aided by Mr. Snunk 
the treasurer, by which he could justify to Lord 
Rookbury an application for enormous compen- 
sation for the loss of Miss Livingstone’s services 
The next was to compose a letter, artfully ap- 
pealing to the honor and feelings of Angela, in 
order to commend that exorbitant demand to his 
lordship. But the application was to be reserved 
for a day or two. The last thing Mr. Phosphor 
did was one which all parties concerned could 
far less easily forgive him. It was a. composi- 
tion which nobody but himself and the printer 
was permitted to see that night, but which, by 
eleven o’clock the following morning, was hang- 
ing in every public-house and pastry-cook’s shop 
in London, was exhibited in every omnibus, and 
was posted in gigantic letters upon every dead 





wall and boarding, was paraded upon vast 
boards, which a legion of mercenaries bore like 
standards into every quarter of the town, was 
blazoned in every newspaper, and was the sub- 
ject in most journals of a special and most 


,| inviting paragraph. In short, by the hour we 


have mentioned, every one of Lord Rookbury’s 
aristocratic acquaintances, in addition to many 
thousands of more plebeian Londoners, was 
made aware of the fact that Miss ANnGexa L1- 
VINGSTONE, HAVING BEEN MIRACULOUSLY DISCco- 
VERED TO BE THE LONG-LOST CHILD OF A NOBLE 
EARL, she would not be able to make her first 
appearance at that theatre, as had been in- 
tended, but an occasional address, and a fare- 
well to the British public (including a detail of 
all the circumstances) would be spoken for her 
by Mr. PHospHor. 

[To be continued. 





THE HISTORY OF 


MY GREAT AUNT, 


WHO DIED AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. 


(Continued from page 408.) 


On the next day, clothed in white, as for her 
first communion, Adéle was conducted to that 
part of the chateau in which the apartments of 
the favorite were. At each saloon that she 
traversed she was forced to stop, so near to faint- 
ing did she feel. She had reflected on the words 
of M. de Pardaillau during a long, sleepless 
night, an instinct of love for him had made her 
understand their meaning. Why should she thus 
be mixed up with such a woman? Why had this 
woman, on the evening before, regarded her with 
so much attention? Why had she wished to see 
her again? She found no answer to any of these 
questions, and the mystery which surrounded 
this first visit rendered it still more formidable. 

Her love for Charles d’Oisy was, however, 
stronger than all else. He must be an officer. 
On his account, as well as on her own, arming 
herself with courage, she overcame her native 
timidity, and mastered the revolts of her modesty. 
When the captain and his young friend were 
introduced to the all-powerful marchioness, she 
was at her toilette. 

One of her women, after having washed her 
hair with perfumed water, covered it with powder, 
@ la marechale; another spread out dresses of 
silk, lace and brocade, for her to choose from; 
another placed the head-dress for the day ona 
figure-head, to enable her to judge of the effect, 
and ornamented it with flowers or plumes, as the 





eye of her mistress approved or rejected. On 
the left of the toillette-table was seated a hand- 
some young ecclesiastic, ina short cloak, with 
violet-colored stockings, wearing a band of pointe 
de Venise, and pearls on each of his fingers. He 
was a newly appointed bishop. He held in his 
hand a small velvet ball, covered with golden 
pins, and handed it alternately to the lady 
and the maid. On the right, standing, was a 
man of lofty presence, richly decorated, and 
wearing over his richly embroidered vest the 
large cordon of the Holy Spirit. It was the 
minister of war, who came to consult and take 
his orders. The marchioness, now admiring her- 
self, now sticking herself with a pin, now casting 
negative or approbatory looks toward the head- 
block or the dresses accumulated before her, 
was chatting by turns with the minister and 
bishop, gravely or gayly, when the names of 
Captain de Pardaillau and Mademoiselle Dam- 
piére were whispered to her. She started, rose, 
and by a gesture signed to the bishop and min- 
ister to retire. 

They, with a profound salutation, retired into 
a small saloon, adjoining the cabinet of the 
marchioness, and waited there until it was her 
pleasure to recall them. 

Scarcely had they disappeared when Madame 
de Pompadour, turning suddenly round, sprang 
toward Adéle, took her in her arms, and look- 
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ing at her with a melancholy pleasure, exclaimed, 
‘« My daughter.” 

At this exclamation, whose meaning she could 
not understand, the poor child, already overcome 
by all her preceding emotions, suddenly attacked 
with one of those nervous fits to which she was sub- 
ject, fainted in the arms which were open for her. 

The women hasten to her, the captain in 
despair, thinking her already dead, assists to lay 
her upon a sofa, sighs loudly, stamps his foot, 
and even permits a few oaths to escape, forget- 
ting where he was, and does not cease to lavish 
cares. upon her, when they talk of cutting the 
laces of her corsets. He then retires discreetly, 
without ceasing, however, to mutter between his 
teeth, in one corner of the apartment, com- 
pletely overcome by what he saw and heard, and 
no longer knowing what to think or what was 
about to happen. 

‘“‘The young girl was stretched almost lifeless 
on the sofa, her eyes remained closed, her hair, 
unfastened, fell in disorder on her brow, which 
was as pallid as her face, 

“‘Oh, leave her thus a moment,” besought the 
marchioness, ‘‘it was thus I last saw my Alex- 
andrine, whom she resembles so much,” and she 
bursts into sobs. 

By her orders, they sought for a crown of 
white roses, deposited with pious care in a 
mourning-casket, which contained all that re- 
mained to her of her child: the blond hair, the 
faded flowers, a handkerchief moistened by tears 
and tinged by blood. 

Madame de Pompadour was no longer the 
beautiful and omnipotent favorite; she was then 
& poor woman who was permitted to be a mother 
only in secret; a woman, who, by force of ad- 
dress, beauty and ambition had made a king her 
slave, but to this slave she owed smiles and good 
humor. Before him, as before others, it was 
negessary to conceal her tears, to stifle her grief, 
to restrain her maternal transports. Must she 
not remain handsome to please the master? 
Must she not please the master to govern the 
state? Why should she mourn for her daughter? 
She was not the daughter of Louis XV., but only 
of M. d’Ebirles. What did the king care? 

When they had put the crown of roses in her 
hands, she placed it on the head of Adéle as 
some weeks before she had on that of Alexan- 
drine. It had been a wish of the dying girl. 

_ She then resumed the contemplation of this 
stranger, who recalled to her such sweet and 
poignant recollections. Her tears flowed more 
abundantly, and by means of that sympathy 
which unites all conditions at the thought of 


death, her women knelt around and wept with 
her. 





Adele returned to life, her senses were begin- 
ning to return, and a single noise, that of sob- 
bing, struck her ear. Her ideas, still full of 
confusion, she opened her eyes. Unknown wo- 
men were around her on their knees, lamenting 
her. She endeavored to rise, and fell back at 
once uttering a cry. 

She Had seen ina glass a young girl with a 
livid complexion, and a crown, and dress like a 
winding sheet. This young girl had her fea- 
tures; was it then her spectre which had ap- 
peared to her? And she heard around her 
voices groaning and repeating, ‘Poor child— 
poor child—to die so young—so handsome—why 
have you recalled her to yourself, my God?” 

Adéle closed her eyes, and two tears trickled 
from the lids. She was weeping for herself. 

Recovered entirely from her fainting fit, re- 
stored to a knowledge of her real position, she 
could not, however, avoid feeling a secret terror 
on thinking she had seen her own ghost. It was 
one of the superstitious ideas then most generally 
accredited, that some days before dying a violent 
or unexpected death, your own image appeared 
to you, pale and desolate, like a fatal messenger 
sent from another world. 

The marchioness lavished her caresses on Advle 
anew ; she questioned her kindly about her fami- 
ly, her country, and her hopes of fortune. Adele 
could not articulate a word. The captain under- 
took to reply for her. 

When about to depart, Madame de Pompadour 
slipped on her finger a ring of great value. The 
young girl scarcely perceived it, and thanks only 
reached the border of her lips. Forgetting the 
powerful motive which had led her to the adven- 
turous step, she was about taking her parting 
leave, when M. de Pardaillau, stopping her de- 
parture, said to her: 

‘*¢ And the petition.” 

At these words Adéle at once recovered memo- 
ry and speech. 

‘Yes. Ah, thanks, madame,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘be kind to him. He has so well deserved it. 
Besides he saved your life perhaps—for it was he 
aid he only who restrained the horse.” 

‘‘Of whom and what is she talking,” asked 
the marchioness, smiling at this sudden anima- 
tion, of which she had not unraveled the ori- 
gin. 

The captain explained all, and presented the 
note. After having read it, she said with a most 
gracious air: 

‘‘Our interesting liberator will have lost noth- 
ing by waiting.” She then sent for the minister 
of war, who presented himself at once. 

‘¢M. de Paulmy,” she said to him, ‘‘ have you 
any lieutenancy of cavalry at your disposal ?” 
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‘‘And at yours, madam,” replied the gallant 
minister, bowing. 

‘¢ Well, then, satisfy this petition, and at once. 
We will be obliged to you for it.” 

Dampitre and his daughter returned soon to 
Bethizy, enchanted at the manner in which 
the visit to Madame de Pompadour bad termi- 
nated. 

They had returned from their journey but two 
days, when Martine Brulard, who had not been 
at the chateau of the Douye for a long time, ar- 
rived there. Martine had her chagrins; her red 
eyes and horrified air told it plainly. As soon 
as she was alone with Adéle she enlightened her. 
Her father had heard from one of the hussars of 
Berchiny that Charles d’Oisy, after having dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Hamelen, had 
there received a severe wound, doubtless a mor- 
tal one. . 

At this unexpected bolt, at this news which 
threatened to overthrow all her hopes, Adéle 
shrieked and threw herself into the arms of 
Martine, shedding tears. 

Martine, who had come to seek for consolation, 
and perhaps show her grief, was much wounded 
on seeing Mademoiselle Dampitre more affected 
than herself, and left her more than ever satis- 
fied that she had in her a rival, and not a friend. 

Adele day by day became more sad and deso- 
late; she passed whole hours before her portrait 
painted by Charles d’Oisy. 

One morning the lieutenant of the hunt re- 
ceived a letter sealed with black. He was 
breakfasting téte-A-téte with his daughter, when 
Mariotte handed it to him. As soon as Adele 
saw the mourning-seal her thoughts naturally 
recurred to Charles d’Oisy, mortally wounded at 
the battle of Hamelen, as Martine told her. 
Making an effort to conquer the violence of her 
emotions, she was preparing to question her 
father, but on seeing the sudden agitation, the 
stupefaction of grief which seized him as he read, 
her heart failed her, and the words expired frozen 
on her lips. 

‘¢ What is it, then? What is the matter?” she 
murmured, at last, but in so feeble a tone that 
M. Dampiére divined the interrogation rather 
from her looks than her voice. 

‘‘Nothing; it is nothing,” he said, rising 
rapidly from the table and leaving there his al- 
most untasted meal. 

With a man like him, who perfectly appre- 
ciated sensual pleasures, and whose robust appe- 
tite the small misfortunes of life had never yet 
interfered with, this flight from table, this move- 
ment of self-denial, was of itself sufficient to 
announce a great mishap. 

“It is anorder. Yes,” he resumed, in a grave 





and solemn tone which was unusual with him, 
an order which I must obey at once. 

He called his valet, ordered his horse saddled, 
and gave directions which showed he would not 
return for some days. Adele remained quiet, 
regarding him with horrified manner, but offered 
no objection to him. 

When he had gone to his room, to prepare 
some indispensable articles, she determined to 
rejoin him there. Arrived at the door, she dared 
not enter; she could not; whilst her lips re- 
mained mute, her limbs remained motionless. 
What was she to say to her father? Was she to 
question him about the death of Charles? She 
was fearful of the reply he might make her; she 
was afraid lest she might receive a blow. 

Whilst she stood thus undecided, perplexed, 
but unable, nevertheless, to endure the doubt 
which was torturing her, she heard her father 
walking with long strides, uttering deep sighs, 
and the word, ‘‘dead, dead,” struck her ear. 

‘*Who, then, is dead?” she said, hurrying 
into the room and recovering at once her use of 
speech; ‘‘ Charles?” 

The hand of M. Dampiére at once covered her 
mouth. 

‘¢That name must no longer be spoken between 
us, my poor little one,” he said. ‘Let us forget 
him. If, like me, you felt some friendship for 
him, blot him out of your memory. Let there 
be no more question about him. Do you hear? 
Never—never!” 

He took his daughter in his arms, kissed her 
eyes, recommended her to the care of —, 
mounted his horse and rode off. 

Now, from one of those fancies so frequent in 
the midst of our griefs—for our griefs, like our 
joys, are capricious and fantastical—Adele seeks 
to return todoubt. A black seal on a letter was 
enough to make her believe in the death of 
Charles; and when the cry which escaped from 
her father—that phrase about d’Oisy, which 
could have for her only a positive sense—when 
all, in fine, appeared to concur in justifying her 
presentiments, in confirming her in her belief, 
she rejects it. At her age hope is seen to pene- 
trate the tomb of the dead. 

‘‘When I related to my father what Martine 
said about the wound of Charles,’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘he appeared scarcely to listen to it. 
Why should he now be thus troubled about 4 
result which he might have foreseen? Then 
why should it compel him to go away, and for 
several days? However, he told me to forget 
him. ‘Dead, dead,’ he said to himself. Who, 
then, is dead, if not he? Oh, that letter can 


alone tell me the whole truth.” 
That letter she seeks, thinking that her father 
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in his hurry had perhaps neglected to take care 
of it, and carry it with him; but she does not 
find it. She then thinks of Mariotte. Perhaps 
her father, when going away, had explained 
every thing to this old servant. She questions 
her, allowing her fears and her grief to appear 
in her presence. 

‘¢We ought not, mademoiselle,” she said, ‘‘to 
be alarmed without reason and good sense. If 
the lad is cured of his wound, there is no longer 
any danger; if he is dead, there is no remedy for 
it, and what is the use of crying. You should 
know every thing with certainty, that you may 
be afflicted at once, and be consoled more quickly. 
We can know all soon; he who can tell you is not 
far off. It is Father Hubert, the flax-breaker ; 
he is skilled in magic arts. See him.” 

Adele refused to obtain certainty by the aid 
of a sorcerer. Deriving momentary strength 
from the very excess of her despair, she went 
by herself on foot to the farm of the Brulards. 
She incurred, beyond doubt, the risk of meeting 
the old flax-breaker there; but it was not him 
whom she went to seek, but it was Martine, and 
it was Martine alone whom she found there. 





CHAPTER V. 

The daughter of the miller was singing with 
all her might, and with the most joyous air in 
the world. 

The voice of Orpheus, notwithstanding all that 
is related of him, never manifested its power in 
& more marvelous manner than did at that mo- 
ment the false and discordant voice of Martine ; 
the symphonies of Haydn and Beethoven, or the 
more enlivening strains of Mozart, Auber and 
Rossini, never resounded in the ears of a fanati- 
eal melomaniac with so much charm as Adéle 
found in the old air, then so piteously murdered 
by the daughter of Brulard; Byron and Lamar- 
tine in their greatest days of inspiration and 
lyrism never gave utterance to strophes of more 
formidable effect than were produced by those 
simple verses. 

Ad?le, palpitating, had stopped at the threshold 
of the door oecupied by Martine, as on the morn- 
ing of that same day she had remained anxious, 
undecided, overwhelmed by anguish, at that door 
which separated her from her father and the 
missive with the black seal; but how different is 
now her emotion. With ear bent, hands clasped, 
and eyes to heaven, she listens in a kind of ec- 
static bliss to this trifling song, as if she heard 
the canticles of the angels or the voice of Christ 
at the tomb of Lazarus, and, in listening to it, 
she feels as it were a new birth; the blood re- 
turns to her cheeks, to her forehead, and beats 
from her heart in streams more mild and regular ; 





her countenance becomes animated by a radiant 
expression of hope, and even of happiness. The 
voice of Martine resuscitated her from death. 

Springing into the room, she exclaimed— 

‘¢ He is then safe !” 

**You alarmed me,” said Martine, with a 
courtesy, who did not expect this visit. ‘* Who, 
then, is safe?” 

‘«* But, he.” 

‘“* He, who?” 

“*M. d’Oisy.” 

‘“*M. d’Oisy !—Ah !—Indeed!—Why safe?” 
replied the daughter of the miller, in evident 
alarm. 

‘* He is not dead, at least,” continued Adéle. 

‘* Dead, he !—Who could have told you so?” 

‘You, yourself, first. Yes, you, Martine; 
did you not tell me of a mortal wound received 
by him at the city of Hamelen.” 

“Ah, yes! Excuse me, I was thinking of 
something else,’ replied the other, relieved from 
her momentary alarm, and with a calmer air she 
added— 

‘¢ After what has happened to him, it would 
perhaps be as well for him to be no longer in 
this world. I have heard him say so, and for 
your governance, Mademoiselle, you will do well 
to believe so, and even say so, if necessary.” 

Adéle looked at her with a stupefied air, and 
then falling on a chair said— 

‘¢ But you were singing, Martine.” 

‘Why not? Must we always be in a swoon? 
That does not suit me. Besides, I am content 
now I am going to be married. Yes, Mam’selle, 
and I hope soon; my father gives his consent to 
it; the only question now is about waiting a 
little; for we are to be married,” added she, 
straightening herself with al] the heighth of her 
false virtue. 

Since her last visit to the chateau of La Douye, 
the daughter of Brulard had heard of Mademoi- 
selle Dampitre and her sojourn at Versailles. 
She then resumed in a tone of arrogance and 
disdain— 

‘“*You have not yet told me, child, on what 
occasion the king made you a present of so valu- 
able a diamond. Why have you not shown it to 
me? Do you think I should have been jealous? 
Oh no, we simple country girls are content with 
less—that costs too dear.” 

‘‘How! the king?” said Adéle, struck stu- 
pefied; ‘‘the king! I never even saw him.” 

“TI rejoice at it, on your account, my dear. 
But, then, who gave you this gem ?”’ 

‘¢ Madame the marchioness.” 

‘‘Ah! the Pompadour? It is well,” resumed 
Martine, with a gross irony which she thought 
was piquant; “‘ people meet and come together 
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‘‘And at yours, madam,” replied the gallant 
minister, bowing. 

*¢ Well, then, satisfy this petition, and at once. 
We will be obliged to you for it.” 

Dampitre and his daughter returned soon to 
Bethizy, enchanted at the manner in which 
the visit to Madame de Pompadour had termi- 
nated. 

They had returned from their journey but two 
days, when Martine Brulard, who had not been 
at the chateau of the Douye for a long time, ar- 
rived there. Martine had her chagrins; her red 
eyes and horrified air told it plainly. As soon 
as she was alone with Adéle she enlightened her. 
Her father had heard from one of the hussars of 
Berchiny that Charles d’Oisy, after having dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Hamelen, had 
there received a severe wound, doubtless a mor- 
tal one. . 

At this unexpected bolt, at this news which 
threatened to overthrow all her hopes, Addle 
shrieked and threw herself into the arms of 
Martine, shedding tears. 

Martine, who had come to seek for consolation, 
and perhaps show her grief, was much wounded 
on seeing Mademoiselle Dampitre more affected 
than herself, and left her more than ever satis- 
fied that she had in her a rival, and not a friend. 

Adéle day by day became more sad and deso- 
late; she passed whole hours before her portrait 
painted by Charles d’Oisy. 

One morning the lieutenant of the hunt re- 
ceived a letter sealed with black. He was 
breakfasting téte-i-téte with his daughter, when 
Mariotte handed it to him. As soon as Adele 
saw the mourning-seal her thoughts naturally 
recurred to Charles d’Oisy, mortally wounded at 
the battle of Hamelen, as Martine told her. 
Making an effort to conquer the violence of her 
emotions, she was preparing to question her 
father, but on seeing the sudden agitation, the 
stupefaction of grief which seized him as he read, 
her heart failed her, and the words expired frozen 
on her lips. 

‘¢ What is it, then? What is the matter?’ she 
murmured, at last, but in so feeble a tone that 
M. Dampitre divined the interrogation rather 
from her looks than her voice. 

‘‘Nothing; it is nothing,” he said, rising 
rapidly from the table and leaving there his al- 
most untasted meal. 

With a man like him, who perfectly appre- 
ciated sensual pleasures, and whose robust appe- 
tite the small misfortunes of life had never yet 
interfered with, this flight from table, this move- 
ment of self-denial, was of itself sufficient to 
announce a great mishap. 

“It is anorder. Yes,” he resumed, in a grave 





and solemn tone which was unusual with him, 
an order which I must obey at once. 

He called his valet, ordered his horse saddled, 
and gave directions which showed he would not 
return for some days. Adele remained quiet, 
regarding him with horrified manner, but offered 
no objection to him. 

When he had gone to his room, to prepare 
some indispensable articles, she determined to 
rejoin him there. Arrived at the door, she dared 
not enter; she could not; whilst her lips re- 
mained mute, her limbs remained motionless. 
What was she to say to her father? Was she to 
question him about the death of Charles? She 
was fearful of the reply he might make her; she 
was afraid lest she might receive a blow. 

Whilst she stood thus undecided, perplexed, 
but unable, nevertheless, to endure the doubt 
which was torturing her, she heard her father 
walking with long strides, uttering deep sighs, 
and the word, ‘‘ dead, dead,” struck her ear. 

‘*Who, then, is dead?” she said, hurrying 
into the room and recovering at once her use of 
speech; ‘‘ Charles?” 

The hand of M. Dampiére at once covered her 
mouth. 

‘¢That name must no longer be spoken between 
us, my poor little one,” he said. ‘‘ Let us forget 
him. If, like me, you felt some friendship for 
him, blot him out of your memory. Let there 
be no more question about him. Do you hear? 
Never—never !” 

He took his daughter in his arms, kissed her 
eyes, recommended her to the care of en 
mounted his horse and rode off. 

Now, from one of those fancies so frequent in 
the midst of our griefs—for our griefs, like our 
joys, are capricious and fantastical—Adle seeks 
to return todoubt. A. black seal on a letter was 
enough to make her believe in the death of 
Charles; and when the cry which escaped from 
her father—that phrase about d’Oisy, which 
could have for her ouly a positive sense—when 
all, in fine, appeared to concur in justifying her 
presentiments, in confirming her in her belief, 
she rejects it. At her age hope is seen to pene- 
trate the tomb of. the dead. 

‘‘When I related to my father what Martine 
said about the wound of Charles,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘he appeared scarcely to listen to it. 
Why should he now be thus troubled about 4 
result which he might have foreseen? Then 
why should it compel him to go away, and for 
several days? However, he told me to forget 
him. ‘Dead, dead,’ he said to himself. Who, 


then, is dead, if not he? Oh, that letter can 
alone tell me the whole truth.” 
That letter she seeks, thinking that her father 
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in his hurry had perhaps neglected to take care 
of it, and carry it with him; but she does not 
find it. She then thinks of Mariotte. Perhaps 
her father, when going away, had explained 
every thing to this old servant. She questions 
her, allowing her fears and her grief to appear 
in her presence. 

‘We ought not, mademoiselle,” she said, ‘to 
be alarmed without reason and good sense. If 
the lad is cured of his wound, there is no longer 
any danger; if he is dead, there is no remedy for 
it, and what is the use of crying. You should 
know every thing with certainty, that you may 
be afflicted at once, and be consoled more quickly. 
We can know all soon; he who can tell you is not 
far off. It is Father Hubert, the flax-breaker; 
he is skilled in magic arts. See him.” 

Adele refused to obtain certainty by the aid 
of a sorcerer. Deriving momentary strength 
from the very excess of her despair, she went 
by herself on foot to the farm of the Brulards. 
She incurred, beyond doubt, the risk of meeting 
the old flax-breaker there; but it was not him 
whom she went to seek, but it was Martine, and 
it was Martine alone whom she found there. 

CHAPTER V. 

The daughter of the miller was singing with 
all her might, and with the most joyous air in 
the world. 

The voice of Orpheus, notwithstanding all that 
is related of him, never manifested its power in 
& more marvelous manner than did at that mo- 
ment the false and discordant voice of Martine; 
the symphonies of Haydn and Beethoven, or the 
more enlivening strains of Mozart, Auber and 
Rossini, never resounded in the ears of a fanati- 
eal melomaniac with so much charm as Adéle 
found in the old air, then so piteously murdered 
by the daughter of Brulard; Byron and Lamar- 
tine in their greatest days of inspiration and 
lyrism never gave utterance to strophes of more 
formidable effect than were produced by those 
simple verses. 

Adele, palpitating, had stopped at the threshold 
of the door occupied by Martine, as on the morn- 
ing of that same day she had remained anxious, 
undecided, overwhelmed by anguish, at that door 
which separated her from her father and the 
missive with the black seal; but how different is 
now her emotion. With ear bent, hands clasped, 
and eyes to heaven, she listens in a kind of ec- 
static bliss to this trifling song, as if she heard 
the canticles of the angels or the voice of Christ 
at the tomb of Lazarus, and, in listening to it, 
she feels as it were a new birth; the blood re- 
turns to her cheeks, to her forehead, and beats 
from her heart in streams more mild and regular ; 





her countenance becomes animated by a radiant 
expression of hope, and even of happiness. The 
voice of Martine resuscitated her from death. 

Springing into the room, she exclaimed— 

‘* He is then safe !” 

“You alarmed me,” said Martine, with a 


courtesy, who did not expect this visit. ‘* Who, 
then, is safe?’ 

‘* But, he.” 

“He, who?” 

“*M. d’Oisy.” 

‘““M. d’Oisy !—Ah !—Indeed!—Why safe?” 
replied the daughter of the miller, in evident 
alarm. 

‘‘ He is not dead, at least,” continued Adele. 

‘¢ Dead, he !—Who could have told you so?” 

“You, yourself, first. Yes, you, Martine; 
did you not tell me of a mortal wound received 
by him at the city of Hamelen.” 

“Ah, yes! Excuse me, I was thinking of 
something else,” replied the other, relieved from 
her momentary alarm, and with a calmer air she 
added— 

‘* After what has happened to him, it would 
perhaps be as well for him to be no longer in 
this world. I have heard him say so, and for 
your governance, Mademoiselle, you will do well 
to believe so, and even say so, if necessary.” 

Adele looked at her with a stupefied air, and 
then falling on a chair said— 

‘‘ But you were singing, Martine.” 

‘Why not? Must we always be in a swoon? 
That does not suit me. Besides, I am content 
now I am going to be married. Yes, Mam’selle, 
and I hope soon; my father gives his consent to 
it; the only question now is about waiting a 
little; for we are to be married,’ added she, 
straightening herself with all the heighth of her 
false virtue. 

Since her last visit to the chateau of La Douye, 
the daughter of Brulard had heard of Mademoi- 
selle Dampitre and her sojourn at Versailles. 
She then resumed in a tone of arrogance and 
disdain— 

‘“‘You have not yet told me, child, on what 
occasion the king made you a present of so valu- 
able a diamond. Why have you not shown it to 
me? Do you think I should have been jealous? 
Oh no, we simple country girls are content with 
less—that costs too dear.” 

‘*How! the king?” said Adéle, struck stu- 
pefied; ‘the king! I never even saw him.” 

“IT rejoice at it, on your account, my dear. 
But, then, who gave you this gem ?” 

‘¢ Madame the marchioness.” 

‘“*Ah! the Pompadour? It is well,” resumed 
Martine, with a gross irony which she thought 
was piquant; ‘‘ people meet and come together 
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in accordance with their tastes. You see the 
fine world, as it appears, at present. I will per- 
haps see it one day also; but on other conditions. 
Who knows? My husband may become—” 

She suddenly stopped, and resumed her sing- 
ing, as if she were still alone. 

The miller Brulard arrived, and with his brutal 
freedom went a step beyond the language of his 
daughter. 

‘‘Return to thy spinning, near thy mother, 
away from this, Martine! It does not become 
you longer to have transactions with the hand- 
some ladies of the chateau. Keep in your place; 
each in their own.” Then turning toward the 
new comer, who remained motionless under this 
double attack, he resumed— 

‘7 will not ask you to visit my wife; but I 
hope to have the pleasure—I did not say the 
honor—of seeing you again, when I shall go to 
carry my rent to the worthy man your father.” 

The miller and his daughter departed. Adele 
remained alone. 

Rallied, insulted, driven away, without being 
able to cast the feeblest light upon the doubt 
which was killing her, she felt her reason almost 
escape in the midst of the chaos of her mournful 
thoughts. She had certainly already known 
misfortune, since she had lost her mother; but 
of all the astonishments full of bitterness, which 
evil destiny could have in reserve for her, that 
of seeing herself despised, morally despised, was 
the greatest, the most unexpected of all. She 
was not ignorant in how many different forms 
misfortune could clothe itself in order to reach 
us, but never had she suspected that she was to 
meet it under that of contempt. 

If a real feeling of painful shame had ever 
mingled in her emotions, it had been on that 
morning in which the crafty Martine had ex- 
hibited her to the eyes of the young soldier 
covered with the mud of the ditch. Now, how- 
ever, it was no longer her borrowed garment, 
her apron of coarse stuff, which the daughter of 
Brulard spattered with impure mud, it was upon 
the very envelop of her soul, her virginal robe, 
her mantle of chastity, that she cast with full 
hands the corrosive filth of her calumnies. 

‘¢ My God, if Charles still lives, must this fatal 
rumor reach even him? Must he then also de-' 
spise the poor child who never had in her life 
but one moment of boldness and resolution, and 
that for his advantage? But no, my fear is vain. 
They can say nothing to him against me, for he, 
beyond doubt, lives no longer.” 

And she thus escapes from one grief to fall into 
a greater one. In the disorder and agitation of 
her mind, her thoughts return into the heart like 
a two-edged sword. 





If he lived, nevertheless ; if he were still to 
live to hear a voice whisper to him, ‘‘ Thy Adele 
has ceased to be a virtuous girl; thou wished to 
elevate thyself to become worthy of her, and she 
was unworthy of thee.” Ah! if he lived, that 
would be but for afew days. She felt herself 
strong enough to join him, to kneel beside his 
bed of suffering and to console him by her justi- 
fication. Although calumny flies with a rapid 
wing, she would reach him in time to exclaim, 
‘¢Charles, Iam innocent. What I did, I did for 
you, remaining worthy of you. I took as my 
witness him, whose generous views I but se- 
conded, the man who has become your bene- 
factor, a second father—your old captain, my 
father’s friend, M. de Pardaillau, whose honor 
will answer for mine.” This step she would 
dare to try. She would dare it, for, under the 
double commotion which she felt, she also has 
become transformed; an incredible energy ap- 
pears to wish to take the place of her timid and 
fearful habits. Yes, she will return home, tell 
all to her father; avow all to him; he will ac- 
company her, and she will go. But her father 
has departed—gone, carrying with him that fatal 
letter which informed him of the death of Charles. . 

Under the overpowering weight of this double 
and desolating thought of death and dishonor, 
she left the dwelling of the miller, going on hap- 
hazard, when, having reached the banks of the 
river Autonne, she perceived a man in the water 
up to his waist. This man, she saw at once, was 
the old flax-breaker. Agitated, even alarmed, by 
this unexpected meeting, Adéle did not see a 
woman, whose fustian petticoat and Picardy hat 
disappeared behind a hedge as soon as she 
showed herself. 

The old flax-breaker appeared to be occupied 
in removing the sheaves placed at the bottom of 
his raiting-pool.* That of Father Hubert was 
separated from the Autonne solely by the road 
over which the young girl was passing. She 
could not then shun him, but she cast down her 
eyes and turned her face toward the river, as 
much to conceal her trouble, as from a kind of 
terror with which the old man inspired her. 
Thinking, however, over the parting advice of 
Mariotte, she slackened her pace, without, how- 
ever, stopping. She was already past the rait- 
ing-pool, when, venturing to cast a glaiice behind 
her, she saw the sorcerer, with crossed arms and 
balancing head, looking after her, with a glance 
and air of interest and compassion. She was 
still hesitating, when she heard confused words, 
among which she could only distinguish her own 


* These raiting-pools are shallow pools, caused generally 
by the infiltrations of rivers, and in which the flax is placed 
to rot. 
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name. 
said— 

‘‘Did you call me, Father Hubert? 
me for not having seen you at first.” 

‘«<Oh, but you saw me very well, mademoiselle; 
in proof of which, you turned aside your head, 
in order to endeavor to hide the air of your 
figure. But had I need to see your face to 
divine the reception they gave you at the mill?” 

‘¢What! do you know Father Hubert?” 

‘¢T know them so well, that I heard from here 
their attack upon you. You would have escaped 
that, if you had followed at first the advice of 
your servant.” 

‘¢What! do you know also—” 

‘‘Oh! I know—I know,” resumed the old 
man, casting a look around him, ‘‘that there are 
many things which you do not know, and which 
you would wish well to know. Is it not so?” 

‘© Yes, yes; very true,” exclaimed the young 
girl. 

‘¢Why have you not come to me sooner, then? 
Have you no longer any confidence in the old flax- 
breaker ?” 

Adele bowed her head. 

‘¢The echoes of the country repeat villainous 
things, mademoiselle; but the echoes are good 
in this, they only repeat what they hear; they 
add nothing to it. On this account, they are 
better than men. Would you desire to make 
them change their tone, speak ?” 

‘¢What matters it to me, if he before whom I 
would especially justify myself is no longer 
living.” 

«¢ Ah!” said the flax-breaker, ‘‘ you are think- 
of that letter of this morning?” 

Adéle opened wide her eyes, then clasping her 
hands convulsively, exclaimed, with an air of 
imperious entreaty— 

‘‘You, who know so many things, is he still 
living? Shall I see him again?” 

‘«¢ Attend and listen,” replied the old man, in 
a strange tone of solemnity; ‘‘ especially remem- 
ber well what I am about to say, for scarcely 
does my ear hear and my poor memory retain 
the words which I speak at the onset and by the 
breath of the Master. They resemble my oid 
reveries of a past year. Listen!” 

Without quitting his raiting-pool, he plunged 
his arm deep into the water, muttering unintel- 
ligible words in a cabalistic jargon; he then 
drew out three stalks of hemp from his sub- 
merged sheaves, and stripped them one after 
another, with the end of his nail, of their en- 
velop. 

‘‘The rind leaves the stalk,’ murmured the 
sorcerer, casting from time to time his small, 
piercing eyes on the young girl. ‘‘ Many things 


Retracing her footsteps at once, she 
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will come to light. The stalk is streaked, and 
the middle streak is the largest. All who are to 
die are not yet dead.” 

Collecting then the wet and slender rinds of 
the hemp, he masticated them several times, as 
if to discover their taste. No one is ignorant of 
the narcotic and vertiginous power of hemp; it 
is from this plant that the Orientals make the 
terrible liquor called bang, whose effects, greater 


even than those of opium, open to them imagin- 


ary worlds, into which they cast themselves in 
their prophetic exaltations. Perhaps trick did 
not alone play a part in the sorceries of Father 
Hubert; perhaps the emanations from the plant, 
the operation of the steeping, acted on his brain, 
in addition to his voluntary thoughts; perhaps, 
in fine, he was more of a sorcerer than even he 
himself believed himself to be. Be that as it . 
may, after having for some time tasted the 
sharp and caustic liquor contained in the rinds 
taken by him from the stalks of hemp, he pressed 
them between his fingers and held them to his 
ears, listening with great attention to the harsh 
and grinding noise which escaped from them. 
A common intercourse, in a mysterious and 
supernatural language, appeared at this moment 
to exist between the hemp and the hemp-breaker. 

Adele still stood before him with clasped hands, 
in an attitude full of perplexity and faith, for 
the words of the old man, the strange tone of his 
voice, the regular motion of his head, the ap- 
proaching night, and even the very sight of the 
water, all contributed to strike her with that 
superstitious vertigo of which shehad never been 
entirely cured. 

The old hemp-breaker ceased his consultation, 
and, as if speaking to himself, and appearing to 
reply to one of the questions of his singular in- 
terrogator, said— 

‘Oh! oh! will she dare?” 

‘¢ All that it will be in my power to undertake, 
I will dare, Father Hubert. Speak. 

‘* Well,” resumed the old man, “listen then. 
A straw made you first think of the handsome 
youth who now occupies your thoughts so sadly.” 

‘¢It is true,” replied Adéle. 

‘<If you do what these three other straws order 
tkey will be enabled to perfect the work of the 
first.” 

‘‘What do they order?”’ she asked, trembling 
all over. 

‘This very night—this night, you understand, 
take your way, by the Cave of the English, to the 
tower of St. Adrien.” 

Adele started. 

‘Go there alone, without a light, when every 
thing shall sleep around you; havenofear. One 
is never so much alone as one thinks.” 
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‘*Then ?” said Adele. 

‘¢Then climb the mountain, and stop only at 
the place where formerly stood the chapel of St. 
Genevieve. You will recognize it by the stone 
steps which are found there in the midst of the 
ruins.” 

‘¢ Then?” repeated Adele. 

“Then, if you there pray to God for the 
wounded, the wounded will be cured.” 

‘¢ But he is dead,” she exclaimed. 

‘¢Pray, I tell you, and, your prayer made, 
raise your eyes and look about you. Above all, 
never repeat that you have to-day seen Father 
Hubert and have spoken to him.” 

He let the three stalks of hemp which he still 
held in his hand fall into the midst of the rait- 
ing-pool, and then added— 

‘¢ Now, question me no more, I cannot answer 
you; go.” 

‘¢ My God, will it be possible? Does not this 
letter, then, contain the truth? But if he is 
wounded, dying, so far from all who are interested 
in him, who is to take care of him? Speak?” 
And she held out her hands in supplication to- 
ward him. 

‘¢Can I believe that my prayers will suffice to 
save him? Answer—oh, answer me.” 

The old hemp-breaker had gone quietly to 
work to adjust his sheaves; he only answered 
her in a harsh and severe tone— 

‘¢Pass on your way, young girl, and stop trou- 
bling an old man who does not know what you 
want with him.” 

On returning to the chateau of the Douye, 
Mademoiselle Dampiére was seized with a violent 
fever, and confined to her bed. Mariotte sent 
to Verbene for the physician. The latter pre- 
scribed for her, and ordered absolute quiet, pro- 
mising to return on the next day. Mariotte 
wished to watch over her mistress, and, notwith- 
standing her express prohibition, was obstinate 
in remaining in her chamber to pass the night 
there. Adéle ended by yielding. 

“Could I,” she said to herself, ‘‘ think of go- 
ing alone thus in the darkness, to traverse those 
ruins where no one in the country dares to ven- 
ture? Those ruins amid which, it is said, dan- 
ger threatens you at every step, and where the 
beast of the Chambrerie wanders in the dark- 
ness? Would I have had strength for it? In 
the state in which I am, how could I dream 
of it.” 

Night having come on, worn out by fatigue 
and fever, she slept; Mariotte did the same by 
her side. Eleven o’clock struck from the parish 
church of St. Martin of Bethizy, when the young 
invalid awoke. A dream had carried her into 
the interior of Hanover, and showed her Charles 





d’Oisy stretched on a pallet, destitute of aid, and 
awaiting death in the midst of a frightful iso- 
lation. 

Rising from her bed she dressed herself in 
silent haste, taking all kinds of precaution not to 
awaken Mariotte. 

“If Father Hubert were right,” she said. «If 
my prayers could save him! In the very doubt 
why should I hesitate ?” 

Scarcely dressed, walking with bare feet to 
avoid making a noise, she reached the staircase, 
and did not put on her shoes, which she still held 
in her hand, until she reached the outer door. 
The night was cold, the ground rough and une- 
ven, she saw with difficulty, for clouds obscured 
the sky ; but the fever sustained her as despair 
had done before. 

She met no one whilst passing through the 
village. At that hour the inhabitants of Bethizy 
all slept peaceably. No light shone from the 
windows, nor did a star twinkle in the heavens. 
Whilst rejoicing in her solitude she became 
alarmed, but reason came to her aid. 

‘“‘Why shouldI fear? I see nothing, not even 
a shadow, and I scarcely hear the noise of my 
own footsteps.” 

A bat circled around her head, and the noise 
of a jackdaw came from the forest. The evolu- 
tions and the cries were alike familiar to her, 
yet she trembled involuntarily, but pursued her 
way. At the end of some paces, either in reality 
or from the effects of fever, she thought she 
heard lugubrious groanings—a bell struck in the 
distance. 

‘““These are the noises, these the invisible 
sounds of the accursed Prior!” she thought. 
‘Who, then, is in danger of death? Myself, 
perhaps.” 

It was not without difficulty that she resumed 
courage and continued to advance. 

Having reached the cave of the English, she 
saw through the thin vapors, the mountain, the 
tower and the ruins of St. Adrien, delineated 
before her. She had seen them a thousand times 
by daylight, and without any kind of visible 
emotion ; but at this hour of the night and under 
the empire of the ideas which at that moment 
seized on her, things appeared entirely different. 
The mountain appeared to totter on its base: 
one might have believed that new courses of 
stones had been added to the tower, which ap- 
peared to grow in size, and on whose battlements 
a strange light shone by glimpses. The fronts of 
the ruins themselves, which had remained erect 
in their full heighth, moved, approached, bent 
toward each other, like so many ghostly spectres, 
holding council together. 

Adtle stopped, undecided, and would perhaps 
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have retraced her steps, if this thought had not 
arisen in her mind, in the midst of her halluci- 
nations. ‘What! when it is a question of sav- 
ing his life, for the old hemp-breaker said, ‘ Pray, 
and the wounded will be cured,’ shall I not con- 
quer a feeling of alarm when for him at Ver- 
sailles I could triumph over even a feeling of 
modesty. He has cost me dearly already, but if 
he lives, he shall be next to God, my judge.” 

From that moment a complete metamorphosis 
took place in her; her strength might fail, but 
her resolution remained unshakable, and an 
armed hell could not have barred her passage. 

The night thickened more and more; the path 
which she followed was scarcely perceptible. 
The wind, which had risen, rushing round the 
angles of the ruins, made loud howlings, with 
which were mingled the strange noises she had 
already heard, and which had alarmed her. She 
went on, however, but a convulsive trembling 
seized on her. 

She soon perceived something panting near 
her, and two bright eyes shone in the darkness. 
She fell on her knees on the pebbles of her path. 
The two shining eyes appeared also to be planted 
in the earth before her, like living carbuncles, 
and a plaintive groaning reached herear. At 
the same time a thick vapor of breath passed 
over her figure ; then the vision disappeared. 

She rose and walked on; but her breast was 
compressed, her arteries throbbed violently, and 
it appeared to her there was in her heart the 
same sinister sound which resounded from the 
invisible bell. 

The tower, of which she had lost sight whilst 
she was climbing the lower elevations of the 
mountain, finally reappeared before her; but 
the old inclosure appeared to have changed its 
place; she had left it on the left, she refound it 
onthe right. The courageous child was crossing 
the ground diagonally, to reach it by a more 
direct route, when, behind a slight elevation, 
suddenly rose an apparition, under a female 
form. Her white robe floated in the wind; she 
raised her arms, uttering as it were a stifled call. 

This second vision disappeared like the other. 

At the same instant, as Adale was approaching 
a hedge, which appeared to move-and open of 
itself, the night wind assumed a voice, which cried 
out in her ear these words, articulated distinctly: 
‘*Return! return!” 

She took no notice of them, and continued to 
walk on; but a cold sweat fell from her brow, 
and her chattering teeth added a new sound to 
all those sharp, plaintive noises which sur- 
rounded her. 

She perceived, finally, by the light of a feeble 
clear spot, the steps of stone, broken, disjointed, 





covered with moss and byssus, which, with a 
fragment of a wall, crowned with a lantern in 
ogive, formed the sole remains of the old ghapel 
of St. Genevieve. 

Having reached the end, strengthened by the 
importance and even the very dangers of her 
mission, Adéle felt all the terrors to which she 
had been a prey, and over which she had tri- 
umphed, vanish. Making for herself of her love 
and her faith a barrier against all the evil powers 
of the demon, given up entirely to the solemn act 
she had come to perform in that terrible place, 
she knelt upon these overthrown stones, with 
tke same holy devotion which she would have 
done before the high altar of St. Martin of Be- 
thizy. 

After having made the sign of the cross, clasp- 
ing her hands, she said— 

‘‘My God, my God, and you good St. Gene- 
vieve, succor me! If he is but dying, make him 
live! Though he is far from his country and 
friends, grant that I may again see him.” 

Then, bending her forehead to the earth, she 
finished her prayer mentally. 

When she raised her eyes, she saw with sur- 
prise the lantern on the top of the wall, which 
was opposite to her, suddenly lit up by a light, 
which could not descend from heaven. This 
window of the old chapel was near the tower 
whose base was on a level with her. By this 
light, which caused the plateau of the old feudal 
edifice to spring out from the darkness, Adele 
saw rise, as if from the earth, an apparition en- 
tirely different from all the others which had 
alarmed her during this night of prestiges: a 
young man with a pale face, disordered hair, 
and having his arm in a sling, showed himself. 
The short cloak which he wore, cast behind him, 
exhibited the remains of a military costume, of 
the uniform of a hussar. It was Charles d’Oisy, 
or his ghost. 

Mute from stupor, with her arms extended 
toward him, Adele draws herself up, palpitat- 
ing, watching his motions, interpreting his pale- 
ness, and addressing to him slight affectionate 
signs with her head, which he could not see, for 
she remained in the shade. Just now she was 
plunged into trances of terror and despair; now 
all her energy was concentrated into restraining 
the delirium of joy and happiness which seized 
on her. 

‘‘T see him,” she said to herself; ‘‘butif I go 
to him, if I call him, perhaps his shade may 
vanish.” 

At this moment the young man, after having 
appeared to listen attentively to a noise from 
without, raised up a lantern placed at the en- 
tranee of the subterranean passage from which 
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he appeared to come, and used it to lighten up 
one of the ramparts of the old chateau. 

‘¢ He comes, he comes!” murmured Adele. 

But Charles, without scarcely stirring from 
the place, then made a gesture of surprise, ex- 
changed, in a low voice, rather signals than 
words with some one who appeared to climb up 
from the other side one of the declivities of the 
tower; then he said— 

‘*Is it then you, dear Martine ?” 





‘*Yes, without doubt, it is I,” exclaimed a 
rapidly breathing voice. I could no longer re- 
strain myself. I wished to come to-day, my 
Charles, to bring you good news.” And Mar- 
tine, all out of breath, cast herself into the arms 
of the young man. 

They were interrupted in their embraces by a 
shrill cry which issued from among the ruins 
of the old chapel. 

[ Zo be continued. 





LEGENDS OF 


THE SOUTH. 


ORIGIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 


[This subject may not be considered, by some persons, as belonging strictly to the South, but the Mississippi, like 
the mind of a great statesman, is not sectional, and we feel that we can justly claim it as ourown. The striking dis- 
similarity which exists between the character of the scenery on its banks, south of the mouth of the Ohio, and north of 
that point, where the river runs at right angles, to the bold and elevated ridges which traverse the country, seems to 
lend a semblance of truth to the old Indian legend which gives an account of the birth of the great “ Father of Waters.”] 


Far backward down the tide of Time, 

While yet the world was in its prime, 
There runs a story old, 

Of how the giant river’s might 

On one enchanted summer’s night, 

First broke upon our fathers’ sight— 
And thus the tale is told: 

Above the waters winding clear, 

By strangers named “ La Belle Riviere,” 

So beautifully grand, 

No shining rivers played, it seems, 

And but a few half-hidden streams 

Reflected back the morning beams, 
O’er all that pleasant land. 

Not then, as now, on azure lake, 

Far waving like a silvery snake, 

The tall, white-shafted sycamore 

Flung his long shadow from the shore; 

Not then the red man’s birchen skiff 

Swift darting ’neath some beetling cliff, 

Lay darkly while the foe was nigh, 

And mocked the bold pursuer’s eye. 

Yet oft the hunter, when he strayed 
To chase the deer by glen or glade, 
Would tell how; slumbering on the ground, 
He heard a torrent’s rage resound 
Far, far beneath him, till the shocks 
Jarred harshly on the mighty rocks, 
And shook their deep foundations. Said, 
And sunk his voice with nameless dread, 
Low whispering to the viewless air, 
“Some Manitou lay prisoned there!” 


Extending east and west away 
Bleak hills and sunny valleys lay ; 
The forests cast eternal shade, 





For scarce a beamlet through them played, 
To light with evanescent glow 

The mouldered mound where mosses grow, 
And o’er their depths, in silence chained, 
A mighty melancholy reigned. 

Yet scattered o’er those pleasant lands, 
There dwelt two friendly Indian bands— 
And each a youthful “ brave” could name, 
Who in the martial race of fame, 

And daring, meet for riper years, 

Had far outstripped his young compeers. 
Close friends they were—in childhood they 
Had mingled in the mimic fray; 

Had danced in light and careless glee 
With summer’s breezes blowing free; 

Or, crowding near some withered crone, 
Had listened to the monotone 

In which of daring deeds she told 

Their father’s did in days of old. 

Across the prairie, wild and wide, 

Tu youth they hunted side by side; 
Together, where the otter peered, 
Adown the rocky rapid steered ; 
Together sought the eagle’s brood 

On mountain summits gray and rude, 
And craggy cliffs, as black and bald 
As those that crown the Odenwald. 


Though both were young, and bright to view, 

And both were brave—but one was true: 

With manhood’s prime there came a change, 

The early friends grew cold and strange. 
Yatoba’s broad and stalwort form 

Stamped him a nursling of the storm, 

And war was sunshine to his sight, 

Whose path was as the vulture’s flight. 
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The gifts by Nature’s hand infused 

Had been for good, but long misused, 
Their very wealth of force and fire 
Enkindled hate and wrong desire, 

Till, whelmed beneath their angry wave, 
He stood the Machinito’s slave, 

Who to him gave, in evil hour, 

The soul that doth itself devour! 

Not so Hawkitah—ne’er was seen 

A chieftain of more noble mien; 

An agéd prophet blest his name, 

The “ child of thunder and of flame,” 
And bade him in the right be strong, 
And bow to death, but not to wrong. 
Brave was he—in the hostile hour 

As quick to speed the arrowy shower; 
On weary march, in skirmish rude, 
Famous for skill and fortitude; 

Amid the battle-storm his eye 

Shot forth its lightnings to the sky, 
Yet in the tumult calmly proud 

As eagle on the tempest cloud! 

They stood dissevered thus by fate, 
Affection’s throne usurped by hate— 
Ah! often thus a friendship ends; 
They loved—they were no longer friends! 


They loved the sachem’s only child, 

Sweet blossom on the lonely wild,— 

Wynona! bird upon the air, 

Wynona! of the raven hair, 

The cheek of bloom, the cloudless eye, 

The lip of love, and melody! 

A form of grace, a foot of speed, 

A motion like the swaying reed— 

The soft hue of the dusky skies 

Had looked into her loving eyes, 

And like the night-bird, that awakes 

An echo from a thousand brakes, 

Her spirit heard its answer start 

From every warm and noble heart. 
She saw the fawn at frolic play, 

As light she bounded on her way; 

She heard the lark in upper air, 

And swift her spirit soared to where 

It floated with the cloud—as gay, 

As wild, as fair, as free as they! 

Yet on that youthful, sunny face 

A nobler beauty left its trace ; 

For oft, the track of danger nigh, 

Would curl her lip and light her eye; 

The blood that warmed her noble sires 

Would kindle on her cheek its fires, 

And the thin nostril, breathing free, 

Assert Wynona’s majesty. 

Vivid, and startling to behold, 

Such spirit in so soft a mould, 

It spoke, in every feature fair, 

The will to do, the soul to dare! 


A warrior’s shadow on her dreams 
Lay pure and bright, as from afar 
There shines upon the polar streams 
The image of the northern star! 
Yatoba loved her, and the dart 
Was madness to his fiery heart. 
Though dark forebodings, vague and vain, 
Hung on his soul, and racked his brain, 
He loved—he hoped—he struggled on, 
To win a love—already won. 
As the lithe serpent through the grove 
Close watches the unconscious dove, 
And thinks what time he best may dare 





To wile her to his subtle snare, 
The fierce Yatoba’s love and wrath 
Lay glittering in Wynona’s path. 
Alas! how bright, how false they are, 
The hopes that mock us from afar! 
Wynona, with a nameless fear, 
Beheld his brow and lip austere. 
And, when she met his serpent eye, 
Shuddered and fled, she knew not why; 
The which, with native Indian pride, 
The while she yainly strove to hide. 
She loved his rival, fair and brave, 
Bold rider of the dancing wave— 
Fleet foot upon the sylvan chase, 
Keen eye upon the foeman’s trace. 
And they were happy. Oft of late 
They heard the pheasant call his mate, 
They saw the blossom kiss the bee, 
The ivy clasp the stately tree, 
The white-limbed clouds reposing lie 
On the broad bosom of the sky ;— 
All loving things, around, above, 
Unnoted save by those who love? 


Low on the far horizon’s edge 
Bright clouds are rising, ledge on ledge, 
Where oft, as ancient legends feign, 
The Rainbow Spirit holds her reign. 
Behind their curtains sinks the sun, 
And twilight with her drapery dun 
Has wrapt the east afar ; 
While, peering o’er a purple cloud 
That seeks its beauty to enshroud, 
(Like worth in moral conquest proud,) 
Rises the western star. : 
Rude rocky battlements arrayed 
Half in the moonbeam, half in shade, 
Lost to the gazer’s sight, 
Lie round the camp, and forests green, 
With vales, and open glades between, 
Are gleaming in the silver sheen 
That gilds the brow of night. 
O’er all the scene, so brightly calm, 
The dew-drops fali in crystal balm; 
Down ’mid the shade, in dingles dark, 
The fire-fly lights his diamond spark ; 
Around the sachem’s lodge, in spires, 
Stream up the quivering, dark-red fires, 
*Mid lordly oak-trees towering high, 
In solemn, still sublimity, 
Majestic all, as though they stand 
The giant guardians of the land. 
The tribes are gathered, glad and gay, 
To chase the night’s soft hours away 
With dance and song—for who would grieve 
On sweet Wynona’s bridal eve? 


Beneath a stately maple’s shade, 
Beside her father, stood the maid— 
The dancing fire-light, ruby warm, 
Fell softly o’er her slender form, 
Lay jewel-like on every tress, 
Glowed richly o’er her gorgeous dress, 
Blushed on her cheek that now hed paled, 
And throbbing bosom, half unveiled. 
She strove to speak—the murmur low 
Died on her red lip’s crimson glow; 
A tear was in her drooping eye, 
The breeze scarce trembled to her sigh, 
She only bent her graceful head, 

As though the leafy crown it bore 
Had bowed it heavily; then said, 

“Is poor Wynona thine no more?” 
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The sachem’s eye is on his child, Hawkitah on his bended knee, 
Its glance is softened now, and mild And high above Yatoba’s dart 


He murmurs low, ‘“‘Okona’s pride!” 

And closer folds her to his side. 

Clasped are his hands, and calm his air, 

The breeze just waves his silvery hair; 
He has on many a war-path been, 

Mingled in many a battle keen, i 

And now must show the gathered crowd 

That age his spirit hath not bowed ;— 

His ’broidered belt and mantle dons, 

And stands—a statue wrought in bronze. 


That instant o’er the moonlit sod 

A band of stately warriors trod; 

And at one quick, elastic tread, 
Wynona’s blushes came and fled; 
When on her heart fell love’s low words 
How beat it like a frighted bird’s, 

And then, as on her soul the while 
They melt, how radiant was her smile! 
In presence of that gathered band, 
The sachem took his daughter’s hand, 

And gave it to her warrior bold; 
Then gathered up his mantle’s fold, 
And thus, in mingled pride and grief, 
Addressed the youthful stranger chief :— 
“ Young pine-tree in thy pride of place, 
The hope of thine illustrious race— 
The red blood’s fiery glow 
That warreed Okona’s noble dead, 
That lit Okona’s life, has fled, 
And years around his aged head 
Have bound a wreath of snow. 
Namoya left him one bright flower, 
To light his lodge in darkest hour, 
And cheer his lonely fate, 
But when Okona forth has gone 
To rest beneath Namoya’s stone, 
His only ehild will be alone, 
Her wigwam desolate. 
Then in the morning of thy pride, 
Take thou his blossom to thy side: 
While woodlands wave, and waters shine, 
Aon of the mighty! she is thine!” 


What means this group of painted men 
That glide so swiftly down the glen? 
What band of armed marauders these 
With stealthy footsteps through the trees 
Advancing? now in shade concealed, 

Now in the moonlight half revealed— 
Ha! bursts the war-whoop, wild and high, 
Yatoba’s fearful battle-cry! 

A moment—fierce replies resound, 
Conflict and carnage rage around— 
Hawkitah hears—his answer rings, 

And like the panther forth he springs, 
One moment with convulsive start 
He clasps Wynona to his heart— 
That burning heart—then fiercely in 
He plunges ’mid the strife and din. 
Wynona!—like the bride of death, 
With straining eye, and gasping breath, 
Stands rigid—on her cheek no tear, 
Wild throbs her bosom, ’tis not fear, 
But love divine, and duty high, 

That struggle for the mastery. 

Like winds that mingle wave and cloud, 
She sees the chiefs to battle crowd, 

A death-cry rings—a pause—again 
Thrills to her soul that piercing strain, 
They sway apart—gods! does she see 





Just poised to leap into his heart ? 
She sees it—with one fearful cry 

Of maddened, ’wildered agony, 

She springs amid the conflict high, 
To save her lover, and to die— 

Her arms about him wildly thrown, 
She shields Ats bosom with her own! 


Vain hope had been Wynona’s then, 
Had mercy rested but with men; 
Yatoba stung afresh to view 
His rival thus defended, drew 
A moment back to make his aim 
More deadly, and their death the same. 
Hark! the Great Spirit from above 
Beholds the sacrifice of love— 
And ere the deadly weapon falls, 
Asunder cleave the solid walls 
Of earth, and wrapt in flaming sheen 
A dreadful valley sinks between! 
’Mid rolling mists that upward curled, 
A strong, swift-sweeping torrent hurled, 
And heaved (though not a breeze was there) 
His mountain billows high in air, 
And through the rock embattled steep 
Clove his wild pathway, dark and deep, 
As when some veteran chief at bay, 
With trenchant, dripping blade his way 
Cuts through the serried hosts—his blows 
Devouring all that dare oppose! 
Thus were they rescued—’mid the roar 
And din; from the receding shore, 
One fiendish, solitary cry 
Of disappointment rent the sky, 
Then wave and flame a sable wreath 
Sent up—the echo sank beneath, 
And by the crag, or on the shore, 
Yatoba’s form was seen no more! 


The grand old woods are all at rest, 
The wild-bird slumbers in her nest, 
And nod the trees, with mantles dark 
Of moss around them, and the spark 
Of opal dew, that softly falls, 
High on their leafy coronals; 
While ‘neath their lofty, nodding brows 
The pale wood-blossom meekly bows, 
And murmuring waters darkling glide 
Amid the feathery fern to hide. 

Perchance those trees and flowers wave 
Above Wynona’s forest grave— 
Perchance the streamlet’s gentle sweep 
Has murmured round her dreamless sleep— 
It matters not—life’s nobler part 
Was hers—an empire of the heart, 
Its glory to her grave is lent, 
The River is her monument! 

Hail! mighty torrent! broad and free, 
Thy waters seek the southern sea, 
As lightning cleaves the cloudy mass, 
Thy shining billows swiftly pass, 
And o’er still earth, and sleeping sky, 
Send up their awful harmony. 
Created where, far waving thence 
The Solitude’s magnificence 
Inclosed the hills that reared their forms, 
Defiant to the god of storms— 
At Love’s command those hills were torn, 
There, Giant River, thou wert born, 
Gop’s mighty argument to prove 
That all things great are born af Love! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Art the conclusion of the last chapter, we left 
General Lacey, with the main body of his troops, 
in camp at the Billet, which place he made his 
head-quarters. Here he was attacked, on the 
morning of the first day of May, at daylight, by 
a large body of the enemy, suffered a considera- 
ble loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, and 
was obliged to retreat some distance up the 
country. 

The Crooked Billet, as the place was then 
called, now known by the name of Hatborough, 
was at that time a small village of about a dozen 
or fifteen houses, situated on the main road (the 
York road) leading from Philadelphia to New 
York, and about sixteen miles from the former 
place. The American troops were encamped in 
or near a large wood at the upper end of the 
village, on the farm of Samuel Irvine, and now 
owned by the estate of John Beans, deceased. 
In his front it extended some three or four hun- 
dred yards along the York road, and a greater 
distance to the east, containing about twenty-five 
acres. In his rear there was an open, cultivated 
country more than half a mile, to the county 
line, with a small body of timber about midway 
to that road. General Lacey was quartered in 
a stone house, about three hundred yards in rear 
of his encampment, on the opposite. side of the 
road. It was then owned by a man named Gil- 
bert, but now belongs to John M. Hogeland. 
There is a little difference of opinion as to the 
house which Lacey was quartered in; some con- 
tending it was that of Mr. Asa Comly, some dis- 
tance higher up the road, and then owned by 
John Tompkins. But from the most reliable 
information we have been able to obtain, as well 
as the situation of the premises, we feel confi- 
dent he was quartered in the house of Mr. Hoge- 
land. The wood in front of the encampment 
still shows traces of spoliation by the troops, in 
order to obtain fuel; the new growth of trees, in 
the place of those cut down, being much smaller 
than in other parts of the wood. He was joined 
the evening before the attack by a body of mi- 
litia, without arms, who fared badly the next 





day. The exact number of the Americans has 
never been rightly known, but is supposed not to 
have exceeded four hundred in all, who were raw 
militia. General Lacey took the necessary mea- 
sures to prevent a surprise, and if his orders 
had been carried out by those whose duty it was, 
he would not have been found by the enemy un- 
prepared to meet them. The evening before he 
gave orders for the patrols, under two commis- 
sioned officers, of whom Lieutenant Neilson was 
one, to leave the camp between two and three 
o'clock the next morning, scour the country 
toward the enemy’s lines, and report to him the 
first intimation of their approach. They did not 
leave camp, however, until near daylight, and 
when they met the enemy neglected to give the 
alarm. Under these circumstances the Ameri- 
cans were taken entirely by surprise. 

The commander-in-chief of the British army 
had for some time, deemed it of importance to 
attack and disperse the force of General Lacey, 
which had, during the winter and spring, done 
them mueh harm, by stopping the communica- 
tion between the city and country, and prevented 
the people carrying their produce to. market. 
Major Simcoe, the commander of the ‘‘Queen’s 
Rargers,” an active refugee corps, which had 
made many incursions into the surrounding coun- 
try, had it in contemplation to surprise Lacey’s 
camp. He laid his plans before Colonel Balfour, 
and asked his co-operation. Spies were imme- 
diately sent into Lacey’s neighborhood, and all 
his movements closely watched; every informa- 
tion whieh they obtained being immediately com- 
municated to these British officers. In a few 
days after their first interview, Balfour informed 
Simcoe that General Lacey was to be at the 
Billet, with his corps, on the first day of May, 
and furnished him such other information as 
would be of service to him. Simcoe laid this 
intelligence before General Howe, who approved 
his plans and gave him permission to attack the 
Americans; and, from his superior knowledge 
of the country and the roads, upon him devolved 
the duty of making the necessary arrangements 
to insure success. His plan was, to march with 
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the Queen’s Rangers, and attack General Lacey 
on the left and rear, and thus cut off his commu- 
nication with the upper country; while another 
body of British troops should ambuseade them- 
selves in a wood, on the road from the Billet to 
the Horsham meeting-house, which runs in the 
direction of the Valley Forge. It was supposed, 
if Lacey should be defeated, he would march 
toward the main army, and that this ambuscade, 
placed in the wood for that pur; ose, would effec- 
tually cut off his retreat. Simcoe was to begin 
the attack, and, when the firing of the Rangers 
should be heard in the rear, another body was 
to move up in front, thus placing the Americans 
between two fires; and, acting in concert, it was 
supposed they would be able to accomplish their 
object without much difficulty. In addition to 
to the Queens’ Rangers, under Simcoe, there 
was selected for this enterprise a large detach- 
ment of light infantry and cavalry, the whole 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Aber- 
crombie. Spare horses were led,, in order to 
mount the infantry, if necessary, for greater 
expedition. Having made all the preliminary 
arrangements, the morning of the first day of 


May was fixed upon as the time for attack, and. 


the troops ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness. 

The British troops left Philadelphia the after- 
noon before, under the direction of guides who 
were well acquainted with the country. They 
marched out the Second Street road, and up the 
middle road to the village of Huntingdon, when 
their force separated. The main body, com- 
posed of the light infantry and most of the 
cavalry, commanded by Abercrombie in person, 
struck across to the York road, and so on up to 
Horsham, in order to form the proposed ambus- 
cade, and also attack Lacey in front. Simcoe 
continued his march up the middle road, occa- 
sionally making a detour, to avoid such places 
asLacey’s men might chance to be at, thus pro- 
longing the distance he had to march. He 
turned to the left into the Byberry road, along 
which he marched to what is now known as 
as Lloyd’s Corner, when he again changed his 
direction, by turning into the road which runs 
from the Willow Grove to the county line. At 
the first cross-roads, where Archibald Banes used 
to live, he again turned to the left, and came out 
into the county line a short distance above the 
Eight-square School-house. Just above this point 
he struck across the fields, on the farm of Isaac 
Boileau, the nearest way to the Billet. The 
instructions to Captain Kerr’s division, which 
marched with Major Simcoe, were to seize and 
barricade Lacey’s quarters, and hold them as a 
rallying point, in case of any discomfiture. They 





were exceedingly anxious to capture Lacey, and 
placed spies in the apple-trees around his quar- 
ters to watch his movements; but, fortunately, 
he escaped without being discovered. Simcoe, 
during the night, fell in with Captain Thomas’s 
company of armed refugees, which he would cer- 
tainly have mistaken for Americans, and atiacked 
them, had he not received information about twi- 
light that they were in the neighborhood. But 
for this knowledge, a serious episode to the 
British might have happened. Both parties 
marched as rapidly as possible, in order to 
reach their destination while under cover of 
darkness, and commence the attack at or near 
the same time. Simcoe marched with such 
caution, that he escaped all Lacey’s patrols; 
but daylight appeared when he was some dis- 
tance from the American camp. The officer who 
commanded the party in ambush met one of the 
patrols within two miles of the American camp, 
who, when fired upon, fled in a contrary direc- 
tion. The patrol, which left camp about day- 
light, was divided into three parts; that under 
Lieutenant Neilson took the right hand road from 
the Billet, leading to Horsham, and on which 
the ambush was placed. After proceeding about 
a mile and a half, they first saw the enemy’s 


| light-horse, when they took post in a wood to 


fire upon them when they should come within 
reach. Soon they saw a party of foot follow- 
ing, when Lieutenant Neilson ordered a soldier, 
named John Morrow, to return to camp and give 
the alarm. He did so, and when he arrived 
there he found the men already paraded behind 
the camp, and fell in the ranks with them; he 
was too late to save them from surprise. An- 
other scout, which went in another direction, 
was commanded by Ensign Laughlin. They 
marched about two miles without discovering 
any thing of the enemy; when they returned 
again, and-were close to the camp, when they 
first heard the firing. Abercrombie, fearing he 
should not be in time to support Simcoe, de- 
tached the cavalry and mounted infantry to the 
place of ambuscade, in advance, and with the 
main body marched up the York road, to attack 
the Americans in front. From the manner in 
which Lacey was surrounded, Abercrombie must 
have detached party up the Easton road to 
turn his right flank and fall upon his rear, in 
concert with the Queen’s Rangers. They pro- 
bably came into the York road where the county 
line crosses it, and were the cavalry which at- 
tacked him on the left flank, soon after he com- 
menced his retreat. He mentions, in his dispatch 
to General Armstrong, that one party of the 
enemy passed the cross-roads in his rear before 
his scout got there. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF THE CROOKED BILLET, FOUGHT MAY 1s:, 1778. 


AMERICANS COMMANDED BY GENERAL LACEY—BRITISH COMMANDED BY COLONEL ABERCROMBIE. 
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REFERENCES. 


A. American camp. 

B. General Lacey’s head-quarters. 

C. A bie advancing to the ambuscade. 

D. Simcoe marching to attack the Americans in rear. 
E. Abercrombie attacking Americans in front. 


The first intimation General Lacey had of the 
approach of the enemy was about daylight in 
the morning, when they were within about two 
hundred yards of his camp. He was in bed at 
the time, and had barely time to dress, mount 
his horse and join his men, before they were 
within. musket-shot of his quarters. He dis- 
covered the enemy in front and rear, near the 
same time, who opened a fire upon him, some 
being sheltered behind fences and in houses. His 
situation was a critical one, and as there was no 
time left for speculation as to the course he 
should pursue, he was obliged to act upon the 


F. Cavalry and infantry attacking Americans on the 
right flank and in rear. . 

G. Americans retreating. 

H. Simcoe intercepting the retreat of the Americans. 

J. Heap of buckwheat straw. 


‘ 


emergency of the occasion. Seeing himself 
almost surrounded, and the enemy’s force much 
superior to his own, he deemed it injudicous to 
make a stand against them, and therefore ordered 
a retreat, He moved in columns to the left, in 
the direction of a wood, with his wagons follow- 
ing in his rear, across open fields and in full 
view of the enemy, who were in pursuit. He 
relates that when he emerged into the open fields, 
and a large body of the enemy’s horse appeared 
in front, his men gave him an anxious look, as 
much as to ask him what they should do. He 





told them to “deliver their fire and push on.” 
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After marching a short distance, his flanking 
parties first began to exchange shots with the 
enemy, which grew warmer and warmer as they 
advanced, and soon he was hotly engaged. He 
moved on across the fields, in tolerable order, 
until he reached the wood, where he was obliged 
to make a stand, to open his way, as by this 
time all the parties of the enemy had come up, 
and now attacked him on all sides. In his report 
of the action to Washington, he says; ‘‘I kept 
moving on till I made the wood, when a party of 
both horse and foot came up the Byberry road, 
and attacked my right flank—the party from the 
Billet fell upon my rear—the horse from the 
rear of my camp came upon my left flank, and a 
bedy of horse appeared directly in front.” The 
enemy now began to concentrate all their force 
upon the wood, and being still much exposed, 
and having suffered considerable loss, General 
Lacey thought it would be safer to move on, 
which he did with the loss of all his baggage, 
which fell into the enemy’s hands. It was Sim- 
coe with his rangers and cavalry who appeared 
on Lacey’s right flank and front, about the time 
he reached the wood. When he had quitted the 
main road and struck across the fields, to march 
directly to the Billet, and was informing the 
officers of his plan of attack, he heard firing in 
the direction of Abercombie’s detachment, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘The dragoons have discovered us,” 
and marched forward at a rapid pace to join in 
the action. He came upon the right flank of the 
retreating Americans, as has been already men- 
tioned, in his march intercepting small parties of 
the flying militiamen, who were mostly killed. 
While he pushed on for the main body of the 
Americans, he dispatched thirty dragoons to 
intercept the baggage of General Lacey, which 
they succeeded in doing, as it was crossing the 
fields. As the Americans were marching through 
the wood Major Simcoe endeavored, by a ruse 
de guerre, to induce them to lay down their arms. 
He rode up within hailing distance, and com- 
manded them to surrender. As they did not 
step, he next gave the commands, in a loud tone, 
‘*make ready ’’—<‘‘ present”’—“< fire hoping to 
deceive them into the belief that he had a large 
body of troops with him. In this he was disap- 
pointed; they moved on as before, and paid no 
other attention to him than to bow their heads 
at the word—‘‘fire.”” They continued to retreat, 
skirmishing as they marched, for nearly two 
miles, the British hanging upon their flanks and 
rear, and now and then a man falling—killed or 
wounded. They passed across the farm of 
Thomas Craven, now owned by Mr. Finney, 
thence through what is now the village of Johns- 
ville, in Warminster township, Bucks county, 





and so on nearly to Hart’s Corner, on the 
Bristol road, where they suddenly turned to 
the left into a wood, and thus escaped the pur- 
suit. Thence they struck across the country to 
the York road, which they came into just below 
the Cross Roads, now Hartsville, and moved 
down toward the Billet, hoping to find the ene- 
my, in the hour of victory, off their guard, and 
thus be able to gain some advantage over them. 
They, however, found upon their arrival at the 
scene of action that they had retired, carrying 
with them most of their killed and wounded. 
The British followed the retreating Americans 
until they made the sudden turn to the left, 
when they gave up the pursuit and returned to 
the field to gather up the spoils and prepare to 
return to the city. 

The enemy behaved in the most cruel and 
inhuman manner to our wounded men, whom 
they found lying on the field, many of whom 
they mangled shockingly and burnt in buck- 
wheat straw. The latter circumstance, for the 
sake of humanity and the credit of the English 
name, we would fain disbelieve, but there is such 
undoubted evidence to sustain it, that we are 
fully convinced of its truth. On the farm of 
Thomas Craven, in a field near the county line, 
was a large heap of buckwheat straw. Garret 
Kroeson, deceased, who then lived in the neigh- 
borhood, says a skirmishing party of Americans, 
much fatigued, crept into this straw about sun- 
rise in the morning, when a Tory who knew their 
secret resting place, informed the British. They 
set fire to the straw while the Americans were 
asleep, burnt some to death on the spot, and 
others were so badly burned they died in a short 
time. They also set fire to the wounded, many 
of whom had dragged themselves to the straw for 
shelter, while they were yet alive, and caused 
them to expire ip the most excrutiating agony. 
We have abundant proof of this. General Lacey, 
in his letter to General Armstrong, of the date 
of the 7th of May, speaks of this circumstance 
in the following manner: ‘“Many‘of the un- 
fortunate who fell into the merciless hands of 
the British, were more cruelly and inhumanly 
butchered. Some were set on fire with buck- 
wheat straw, and others had their clothes burnt 
on their backs. Some of the surviving sufferers 
aay they saw the enemy set fire to the wounded 
while yet alive, who struggled to put it out but 
were too weak, and expired under this torture. 
I saw those lying in the buckwheat straw—they 
made a most melancholy appearance. Others I 
saw, who, after being wounded with a ball, had 
received near a dozen wounds with cutlasses and 
bayonets. I can find as many witnesses to the 
proof of these cruelties as there were people on the 
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spot, and that was no small number who came 
as spectators.” The loss of the Americans was 
twenty-six killed, and eight or ten wounded, 
most of whom fell while marching across the 
open fields; several prisoners were taken, but it 
is not known how many. The loss of the British 
could never be ascertained, as they carried the 
killed and wounded with them to the city—it 
must, however have been considerable. One field 
officer is supposed to have fallen, and another 
officer was severely wounded in the knee, near 
the house of Thomas Craven, into which he was 
carried. Major Simcoe admits that some of his 
rangers were wounded, as was also the horse of 
his orderly hussar. He likewise mentions that 
the shoe-buckles of one Captain McGill probably 
saved the life of that officer. General Lacey 
states that he captured two of their horses, and 
that five were left dead on the field. Of the 
Americans, two officers of the patroles were 
killed and also a Captain Downey, who was 
horribly mangled, and whose obituary notice we 
insert. The baggage captured from the Ameri- 
cans, was taken to Philadelphia and sold, and 
the proceeds divided among the men of the expe- 
dition. It yielded one dollar to each man. 

The following obituary notice of Captain 
Downey appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet, 
in May, 1778: 

Plumstead, Bucks County, May 4th, 1778. 

Among the slain near the Crooked Billet, on 
Friday the first instant, fell the gallant Captain 
Jno. Downey, late school master in Philadelphia, 
whose worth entitles him toa place in the annals 
of America. He took an active and early part in 
our struggle for liberty. He went as a volunteer 
to Jersey last winter was a year, where he be- 
haved gallantly in the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. He being chosen captain of a com- 
pany of Philadelphia militia, served his tour of 
duty, two months, last summer, at Billingsport, 
when, on account of his superior knowledge of 
mathematics, the Executive Council employed 
him to make a military survey of the river Dela- 
ware, which he performed with great exactness. 
Since which time he has performed many very 
important services to his country, a love to which 
prompted him to attempt any thing which pro- 
mised its welfare. He lately acted as an assistant 
commissary, and in this capacity was with our 
brave militia when attacked last Friday. From 
his known readiness to fight and bleed for his 
country, it is more than probable when the 
attack began he attempted to join his country- 
men when he was shot through the shoulder, 
and that he lay in his blood until the enemy 
returned, when they dispatched him in a cruel 
manner, for his body was found with one of his 





hands almost cut off, his head slashed in several 
places, his skull cut through, his brains coming 
out at his nose and scattered all around. He 
was an enlightened patriot, an affectionate 
friend, a gallant soldier, a fond husband and an 
indulgent parent. He had no inheritance to 
leave, as his little property was left in Phila- 
delphia; but he has left a sorrowful widow, and 
five helpless children, in very indigent circum- 
-stances. They are worthy the notice of the 
charitable. 

The dead were collected and buried in one 
grave, near where they fell, in a field along the 
county line, and a short distance above Craven’s 
Corner. The wounded were carried to the house 
of Thomas Craven, near by, where they were 
well taken care of, and remained until they re- 
covered, or were able to be removed to their own 
homes. After General Lacey had paid the last 
sad rites of humanity to the dead, and had his 
wounded made comfortable, he took up the line 
of march for the Cross-Roads, now Hartsville, 
where he encamped on the north bank of the 
Neshaminy creek, which he considered a very 
safe position, and of easy defense. 

When the British returned from the pursuit, 
they rode up to several houses in the village and 
asked for bread and cheese, but did not tarry a 
long time, from fear that the Americans might 
rally and attack them. They plundered some 
of the houses, and spread great consternation 
among the inhabitants. A small party of them 
went to the house of David Marple, a very aged 
man, and grandfather of Col. David Marple, of 
Warminster township, Bucks eounty, and ordered 
him and his family to catch the chickens for them 
and have them cooked. He told them he was 
unable to do it, when they excused him, and 
ordered his sons and daughters to catch them, 
which they were obliged to do.. They even com- 
pelled them to take the setting hens from their 
nests. 

The last British soldier was killed in a wood 
a short distance above what was then known as 
Hart’s Corner, on the east side of the Bristol 
road. He was chasing an American named Van- 
dyke, and had come within a few yards of him, 
while running through the wood. He snapped 
one pistol at him, which missed fire. Vandyke, 
in his alarm, seems not to have recollected that 
he carried a loaded musket on his shoulder, but 
was retreating as rapidly as possible, with a fair 
prosvect of having his brains blown out by his 
pursuer. When the dragoon was about drawing 
his second pistol, it occurred to the American 
that his gun was loaded, and might in this criti- 
cal posture of affairs do him some service. 
Thereupon, without any delay, he took delibe- 
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rate aim at the Englishman and shot him dead; 
then mounted his horse and rode away to join 
the main body of Americans. This incident used 
to be related by Captain Baird, now deceased, 
who was an officer in the action, and we think an 
eyewitness to the affair. 

At this period, there lived in the neighborhood 
of the Billet two men named Van Buskirk, both 
of whom bore the title of captain ; one was noted 
for being a stanch Whig, and the other was quite 
as violent a Tory. The British knew only of the 
Whig, and had long been anxious to capture him, 
as he had made himself very obnoxious by his 
activity in the cause of the colonies. While they 
were burning the buckwheat straw, many of the 
neighbors collected there, to see what ‘was going 
on, and among the number was the Tory Captain 
Van Buskirk. He was known to those present, 
and some one of them called him by name. , A 
British officer hearing this, immediately asked 
him if he was Captain Van Buskirk. He replied 
that he was, no doubt feeling pleased that he 
was thus noticed, and looked for some compli- 
ment for his services to King George. Alas! 
the poor man was most sadly mistaken, for he 
was immediately arrested and placed in irons, 
being mistaken for the other captain of the same 
name. He asserted his innocence again and 
again, and assured them he was the wrong per- 
son, and not the Whig Van Buskirk, whom they 
wanted. But his protestations had no other 
effect than to raise a laugh at his expense; they 
could not be caught in any such trap as that, in 
order to allow an arch-rebel to escape, and there- 
fore they held on to him. His neighbors smiled 
and said nothing in his behalf—thinking the joke 
was entirely too good an one to be rectified. 
They hurried him off to Philadelphia with them, 
where they kept him in jail for some time, and 
treated him very badly. At last some persons 
in the city, who knew him, interested themselves 
in his behalf, and convinced his captors he was 
the wrong person, and not the one they wanted. 
Upon this they set him at liberty, and made 
many apologies for the injury they had done him: 
But it did not cure the wound. He returned 
home, and ever after was as stanch a Whig as 
his namesake. . The medicine had worked a radi- 
cal cure. 

Soon after the British had turned into the cross- 
road at Lloyd’s Corner, they stopped at a farm- 
house—now owned by Captain Kelly of the navy 
—and ronsed up the inmates, to procure a guide 
to show them the nearest way to the Billet; they 
were behind their time, and were in great haste. 
A young man, living with the family, put his 
head out of the window and demanded their busi- 
ness. They told him he must show them the 





road to the Billet, and ordered him to dress and 
come down immediately. He refused to go, until 
they threatened to shoot him if he did not com- 
ply with their demand. He told them if he 
should go, and the Americans caught him, they 
would certainly kill him, and that he could only 
show them the way on condition that they would 
furnish him with a fast horse, to enable him to 
escape if his countrymen should attempt to cap- 
ture him. This they agreed to, and mounted 
him on a fleet animal and placed him at the head 
of the column. He soon found the horse he 
rode was a very fast one, and watching his op- 
portunity, when he was a short distance in ad- 
vance, put whip to horse and made his escape. 
They fired their pistols at him, which only in- 
creased his speed, but did not dare pursue him, 
for fear of falling into an ambush of the Ameri- 
cans; he therefore got off without any difficulty. 
This was related to the writer by the late Judge 
Watts of Bucks county, who saw the man, about 
daylight, riding along the road which runs from 
the county line to the Bristol road at the top of 
his speed. He was without hat or coat; and my 
informant did not know what was the matter 
then, but learned the cause of it in a few days. 
When Judge Watts saw him he was passing 
through what is now the village of Davisville. 
An officer of Simcoe’s column left his horse at 
the house of Isaac Boileau, a short distance above 
the Eight-square Schoolhouse, on the county 
line, in charge of a negro slave named Moore, 
and threatened terrible things against him if he 
should let any of the ‘‘ Rebels” take him before 
his return. In a short time a retreating Ameri- 
can, hard pressed, came that way, and demanded 
the horse; the negro refused to give him up un- 
til the soldier made some demonstration of en- 
forcing his modest request, when he surrendered 
him. The American mounted him and rode away 
across the fields. Not long afterward the Eng- 
lish returned, and the officer came to inquire for 
his horse, which he saw was gone. The poor 
black was much alarmed, and as well as he could 
told him the American had forced him to give 
the horse to him. The Englishman was in a ter- 
rible rage when he learned what had taken place, 
and immediately put the negro under arrest, and 
carried him along with the troops; but he was 
released after traveling a few miles, and returned 
home in safety. This was related to the writer 
by an eyewitness to the transaction. 

The last American killed was at Hart’s Corner. 
In company with another man, named Cooper. 
he had retreated along the road which runs from 
Johnsville to the Bristol road. The main body 
was in advance of them, and they were sitting 
side by side on the fence at the end of the road, 
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resting themselves before going into the wood, 
when two British dragoons, unobserved by them, 
raised the hill of the house in which General 
White now lives, and approached within range 
of their carbines. One of them fired his piece at 
them, the ball from which struck Cooper’s com- 
panion, who fell off the fence, dead. Cooper 
jumped over into the wood, and escaped. The 
blood remained on the fence for many years. 

Isaac Tompkins relates that he was a small 
boy at the time of the battle, but remembers the 
day very distinctly. He then lived with his father, 
in the building in which Mr. Fretz now keeps 
store in Hatborough. He had just got up, about 
sunrise in the morning, when his sister, who had 
been sent into the garden to plant cucumbers, 
came running into the house shouting ‘the 
British are coming,” when they looked out and 
saw a large hody of red-coated dragoons march- 
ing up the road. These were part of Abercrom- 
bie’s command, who made the attack in front. 

The late Jonathan Delany used to mention a 
circumstance he witnessed. He was living at the 
time in Frankford, through which one detach- 
ment of the British troops passed on their return 
to the city. Among the prisoners was an old 
man, who wore on his shoes a pair of large silver 
buckles. They attracted the attention of a sol- 
dier, who, as they were marching through the 
street, left the ranks, and stooped down to tear 
them off. The old man, who was not disposed 
to be robbed of his property, struck the thief 
aside the head with his fist, and knocked him 
over on to the ground. The other soldiers who 
witnessed the act gave a loud shout in approval 
of the prisoner’s courage. 

Nathan Marple, father of Col. Marple, was 
then a lad of about sixteen years of age, and 
lived with his father in the Billet. He heard the 
firing early in the morning, and supposing La- 
cey’s men were getting ready to drill, started 
across the field to go to them. He had not got 
far, however, when he saw the British dragoons 
riding across the fields toward the camp; they 
had cloaks on, and he could not see their red- 
coats. He took warning at what he saw, and re- 
turned home. He further relates, that he saw 
an officer ride some distance in front of his men, 
halt, rise up in his stirrups, and look all around 
as if he were reconnoitering. He immediately 
heard the report of a gun, and saw the officer 
fall to the ground. The horse, instead of run- 
ning away as might be supposed at the loss of 
his rider, wheeled around and cantered back to 
his eompany. . 

The news of the battle spread far and near 
over the country in a few hours, and many of 
the inhabitants were so much alarmed they hardly 





dared venture from home that day, until they 
were assured the British had returned to Phila- 
delphia. A day or two before, a child of Samuel 
Flack, who lived in Doylestown, and kept tavern 
where Mann’s hotel now stands, had died, and 
was to be buried that day at Neshaminy. The 
people in the neighborhood were so much afraid 
that only four persons would venture with the 
corpse to the place of burial—two young men 
and two young women, one of whom was a Miss 
Mary Doyle, afterward a Mrs. Mitchell, and mo- 
ther of Mrs. Nathaniel Cornell, of Doylestown. 
They were all mounted on horseback, the men 
being armed, and carrying the coffin; and they 
obtained the fastest horses they could, so they 
might escape from the enemy if they should be 


pursued. When they reached the burying-ground, , 


the two young men dismounted and buried the 
body, while the young women remained on horse- 
back, to be ready to fly at the first alarm; after 
this duty was performed they remounted and 
hurried home as rapidly as possible. They could 
see the smoke from the burning buckwheat-straw 
as they rode along. 

Many have blamed General Lacey for the affair 
at the Billet; and those who were hostile to the 
cause of the colonies endeavored to injure his 
reputation, by making him responsible for the 
loss he sustained. This attempt, however, failed, 
and his conduct received the approbation of his 
superiors. His situation was truly a critical 
one, and nothing but the coolest judgment, and 
most determined bravery of himself and men, 
saved them from an entire defeat, and the cap- 
ture of his whole force. Throughout the whole 
affair he shows himself to have been a man of 
more than ordinary capacity for command, and 
justly covered himself with fresh laurels. In no 
wise is he answerable for the sudden surprise. 
The place he selected for his camp was an eligi- 
ble one, and of some natural defense; and he 
took every precaution the evening before to ob- 
tain the earliest information of the approach of 
anenemy. The officers to whom he had intrusted 
the duty of patroling the roads leading to his 
camp disobeyed his orders, and instead of being 
out upon duty were in camp; and afterward, 
when they did discover the enemy in time to 
alarm the camp, they neglected to do so, and 
hence the surprise was complete. The most vigi- 
lant officers are liable thus to be deceived by their 
subalterns, and it would be unjust indeed to 
blame the commander for such inattention to 
duty on the part of his subordinates. From this 
cause General Wayne was surprised at the Paoli, 
the night after the battle of Brandywine; and 
many other distinguished commanders have suf- 
fered severe losses in the same manner. The 
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only good rule by which to judge miliiary officers 
is by what they accomplish; and applying this 
standard to General Lacey, his actions will bear 
the closest scrutiny. His camp, of four hundred 
men, was surprised and surrounded, at daylight, 
by a force of more than three times as many 
British troops—he had raw militia—the enemy 
were veterans, inured to war. In spite of this 
disparity of force and circumstances, he formed 
his little Spartan band into columns, and cut his 
way through the enemy, with the small loss of 
only about thirty-five men killed and wounded. 
He had to march a considerable distance across 
an open country, and fought every foot of the 
way, being pressed at the same time in front and 
rear, and on both flanks. We are astonished he 
was able to extricate himself at all from his 
perilous situation; and it seems quite like a 
miracle he did not fall into the enemy’s hands 
with his whole force. So highly was his conduct 
appreciated by the Executive Council, that Timo- 
thy Matlack, Esq., the secretary, wrote him on 
the 16th of May, to the following effect: ‘‘ Your 
conduct is highly approved; and your men 
have justly acquired great reputation by their 
bravery.”” This commendation had some mean- 
ing; and, in addition, all the well wishers of the 
cause of liberty applauded the conduct of him- 
self and men. The enemy also tacitly acknow- 
ledged his superior skill and courage, for Lieut. 
Col. Simcoe, in his account of the expedition, 
says they failed in the object they had in view, 
which was to capture General Lacey and his 
whole force. Hence, the British in reality, suf- 
fered a defeat, although they remained masters 
of the field. With this evidence before them, 
who will deny to General Lacey great honor as 
a brave and skillful officer? 

As soon as General Lacey was fixed in his new 
camp at the Neshaminy, he ordered a general 
court-martial, to try the officers of his scouts for 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty on 
the morning of the surprise and attack at the 
Billet. It convened at camp, May the 4th, 1778, 
and was composed of twelve officers; Colonel 
Smith was president, and William Findley, after- 
wards a distinguished politician and governor of 
the state, was the judge-advocate. The two 
officers tried, were Lieutenant Neilson and En- 
sign Laughlin: the former was found guilty of 
the charge laid against him, and sentenced to be 
cashiered, which was carried into effect; the 
latter was acquitted and ordered to his regiment 
for duty. Besides these two officers several 
persons were tried before the same court-mar- 
tial, for various offenses—some being soldiers 
and others citizens, who were charged with hold- 
ing intercourse with the enemy, Several were 





found guilty, some of whom were sentenced to 
be whipped, and others to be confined in the jail 
at Laneaster. 

General Lacey continued his camp at the Ne- 
shaminy, near the cross-roads, until he was 
relieved from the command. General Washing- 
ton writes him from the Valley Forge, on the 
11th day of May, announcing to him the return 
of General Potter from the westward, who was 
appointed to supersede him in the command of 
the Pennsylvania militia, and requests that he 
will remain with him a few days, to give him 
some knowledge of the roads and make him 
acquainted with those on whom he could rely as 
guides, for intelligence, etc. Lacey, as he was 
desired by the commander-in-chief, remained a 
few days in camp, with General Potter, to give 
him the necessary information to enable him to 
operate with effect in the surrounding country. 
General Potter shortly afterward marched with 
the militia nearer to Philadelphia, and left Col. 
Watts, from Cumberland, in command of those 
in Bucks county. Lacey left camp the 5th of 
June, after returning thanks to the troops that 
had been under his command for their good con- 
duct, and retired to his home in Buckingham. 
Although he had now no command, according to 
his rank, he was as active as ever in the cause 
of his country. He continued to discharge the 
important duties of sub-lieutenant of the county 
of Bucks, and exerted himself to keep up an 
efficient organization of the militia, and also to 
rouse up his fellow-citizens to sustain the cause 
of their country against the common enemy. 

In the spring of 1778, the British government 
began to fear for the safety of the royal army 
quartered in Philadelphia, and therefore ordered 
the English commander to evacuate that city and 
retire to New York. They crossed the Delaware 
into New Jersey, the 18th day of June, and took 
up the line of march for Amboy. Washington, 
from his winter-quarters at the Valley Forge, 
closely watched the movements of the enemy, 
and, as soon as they made preparations to pass 
the Delaware, put his army in march to intercept 
them as they crossed the Jerseys. The more 
effectually to harass the retreating British, 
Washington called out a large body of the mi- 
litia of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to hang 
upon their rear; and requested Colonel Kirk- 
bride, the lieutenant of Bucks, to have those 
from that county ready for this duty. For this 
purpose General Lacey addressed a circular to 
each one of the colonels of his brigade, urging 
them to assemble their regiments as soon as pos- 
sible, and march in pursuit of the enemy. He 
met them at Doylestown, the place of rendezvous, 
and did all in his power to hasten their depart- 
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ure for the scene of action; but we have not been 
able to obtain any information as to the service 
he or his brigade performed at this trying period 
in our revolutionary struggle. In the summer 
of ’78, while he was engaged in the arduous 
military duties that devolved upon him, he re- 
ceived a civil appointment of responsibility from 
the Executive Gouncil. It was that of one of the 
commissioners for the county of Bucks, on con- 
fiscated estates; who were required by law to 
seize and dispose of the ‘personal estate and 
effects of those who had abandoned their fami- 
lies or habitations and joined the army of the 
king of Great Britain.” He continued to dis- 
charge the duties of this appointment until the 
fall, when he was elected a member of the 
Assembly. He took his seat in November, and 
made an active and useful member of the Legis- 
lature. During this time he applied himself 
closely to his studies, thus endeavoring to make 
up the deficiency of his youth; but he allowed 
nothing to interfere with his official duties, and 
it was only during his leisure moments that he 
pursued his studies. 

About this period a fierce party warfare arose 
in the state in regard to a change in the Consti- 
tution of 1776, which had many bitter opponents 
at the time of its formation. The parties at this 
day were divided on this question; and so bitter 
were many of the opponents of the Constitution, 
that they even refused to accept office under it. 
This was the case with General Cadwallader, 
who refused the commission of brigadier-general 
in the Pennsylvania militia. He thought the 
Constitution was not liberal enough in its pro- 
visions, and hence opposed its adoption; which 
opposition was continued until they succeeded in 
having a new one formed, in 1790. The people 
of Bucks county were opposed to any change, 
and appear to have had a good deal of feeling on 
the subject. Soon after General Lacey took his 
seat as a member of the Assembly, he was written 
to by one George Wall, of Solebury, who says, 
among other things, that he is well informed, 
‘if any member (meaning those from Bucks) 
attempts such a measure, he will incur the dis- 
pleasure of all true Independenters, to such a 
degree that he will be in danger of being tarred 
and feathered, or plunged into the Delaware.” 
A remonstrance, numerously signed, was for- 
warded to General Lacey, against any change in 
the Constitution; but what course he took, we 
do not know positively, though it may be pre- 
sumed he opposed the measure, as such was the 
sense of the people whom he represented. 

He appears to have returned home to Buck- 
ingham the latter part of December, and re- 
mained there until the beginning of February, 





when he again went to Philadelphia, to attend 
to his official duties. While at home he had an 
opportunity to do further service to his country, 
in counteracting the efforts of several Tories to 
defraud the government. The year before (’78) 
Washington found it necessary, in order to mount 
his cavalry for the coming campaign, and also 
to supply the artillery and baggage-wagons, to 
order the inhabitants to bring in their horses on 
certain days, and at places named, to have them 
appraised,and turned over to the quarter-master, 
who was to give a receipt and certificate for them, 
and which were to be paid for at some future 
time. At the close of the year Captain M’Calla 
was ordered to pay for the horses taken in this 
manner for the use of the Continental army. 
Many persons, whose horses had been taken 
from them going to or returning from Philadel- 
phia, while the British were there, and which 
were confiscated by the express order of General 
Washington, took advantage of the ignorance of 
those who were to pay of the circumstances 
under which they were taken, and presented 
their claims. Their animals were appraised by 
some of their Tory neighbors, and papers made 
out to suit the case, and in most instances they 
were valued at two or three times their worth. 
This system of contemplated fraud upon the 
government came to the knowledge of General 
Lacey, who exposed the matter, and prevented 
it being carried out. Most, if not all, the horses 
which had been confiscated were captured by the 
order of Lacey, and therefore he knew to whom 
they had belonged, and how far the owners were 
guilty of holding intercourse with the enemy. 
As soon as he learned what was on foot, he wrote 
a full account of the matter to the proper officers, 
and thus put them on their guard. His timely 
=sarning saved the country several thousand dol- 
lars, which would have gone into the pockets of 
some of the rankest Tories in the county, as a 
premium for their treason. 

During the year 1779, General Lacey was 
chosen a member of the Executive Council of 
the state, then the highest executive authority, 
and continued as such for that and the two fol- 
lowing years. He immediately took his seat in 
that body, and there, as well as in every other 
public station that he filled, was active and use- 
ful. He was almost constantly in Philadelphia, 
attending the sessions of the council, until Au- 
gust of the following year, when he was again 
called to discharge more active duties in the 
field. The spring and summer of ’80 was a dark 
and trying period for America. The enemy had 
almost overrun the South, and brought nearly 
the whole country under subjection. Charleston 


fell on the 12th of May; and the defeat of Gene- 
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ral Gates, at Camden, on the 15th of August 
following, completed the triumph of the British. 
In the North, things also wore a discouraging 
appearance, and Washington was beset with 
pressing difficulties on every side. The army 
was much reduced in strength by the expiration 
of the time of a large number of the men, who 
had only been enlisted for a short period. When 
their time was up they invariably went home, 
and no inducement could prevail upon them to 
remain; and the evils of short enlistments were 
now more fully experienced than ever. In ad- 
dition to this, the military chest was empty, and 
the army in want of provisions, which could 
not be procured without being taken from the 
inhabitants by force. The depreciation of the 
paper money of Congress had so much reduced 
the credit of the government, that persons were 
not willing even to make contracts for the supply 
of the army; and, at this time, the troops were 
in actual want. At length the discontent broke 
out into open mutiny, and several regiments pa- 
raded with their arms, with the intention of 
marching home, but were finally prevailed upon 
to remain. The English commander made every 
effort to induce the discontented to join his stand- 
ard, but without effect; although their sufferings 
were great, they had not become so lost to every 
sense of duty as to be guilty of rank treason. 
During this period of great trial the state au- 


thorities of Pennsylvania made unusual efforts | 


to relieve the sufferings of the army. The Le- 
gislature voted liberal appropriations of money 
to sustain the credit of Congress, and purchased 
provisions and took all other necessary steps to 
heal up the difficulties. They adjourned from 
the first of June to the first of September, but 
before doing so invested the Executive Council 
with discretionary powers during the recess, 
even to the extent of declaring martial law 
throughout the state, if thought necessary. 
From this it seems extraordinary exertions were 
required to sustain the cause of the colonies. 
General Lacey was, during this trying period, 
an active member of the council, and in his cor- 
respondence speaks of the many and serious 
difficulties they had to contend with, and of the 
great exertions they made to meet them. All 
his letters, both private and public, breathe the 
loftiest spirit of patriotism, and exhibit a love 
of country that no adversity could shake. 
During these serious difficulties in the army, 
Washington believed the enemy intended to strike 
another blow at Pennsylvania, and immediately 
ordered out the militia of the state for its de- 
fense. When the order came from General 
Washington to call out the militia, General 
Lacey was in Philadelphia attending the Council. 





He was immediately dispatched into the counties 
of Bucks and Berks to assemble the troops, being 
clothed with full powers for this purpose by the 
following letter from President Reed : 
Philadelphia, August 1st, 1780. 
Dear Sir:—You will please to proceed with 
all dispatch to Bucks county, to forward the 
troops demanded by General Washington from 
that county. In the equipments you will issue 
such orders of impress for wagons, horses, 
blankets, arms and accoutrements, as you shall 
judge necessary at this important crisis, and to 
which all officers, civil and military, will yield 
due obedience, as they will answer the contrary 
at their peril. You will then proceed to Berks 
county for the same purpose, and with the like 
powers. After seeing the men in proper for- 
wardness, you will then return to this city for 
further consultation on the measures necessary 
for the troops, and in the meantime you will give 
such directions to Colonel Farmer, the commis- 
sary of the state, and to the deputy quarter- 
master, with respect to your stores, and the 


transportation of your baggage, as you judge. 


necessary and suitable to your rank. 
I am, sir, your obedient, 
and very humble servant, 
(Signed) Jos. Reep, President. 

The Hon. Generat Lacey. : 

Pursuant to the above order from President 
Reed, General Lacey proceeded into Bucks and 
Berks to assemble the militia, and used every 
necessary exertion to have them in the field 
early. The Council also clothed him with 
authority to impress horses for the main army, 
of which Washington stood in great need. After 
making all suitable arrangements for the calling 
out and marching of the militia to the place of 
rendezvous, he proceeded to Trenton, New Jersey, 
in order to assume the command. He arrived 
there about the 18th of the month, and selected 
a healthy spot for the encampment, where they 
were to be drilled and disciplined before joining 
the continental army under Washington. The 
troops came in slowly, and by the 16th not more 
than three hundred had assembled, many of 
whom were without arms and blankets. No pro- 
vision had been made for their support, and, in 
consequence thereof, there was much dissatisfac- 
tion among them; and it was with much difficulty 
enough provisions could be procured at first te 
last them from day to day. Ina few days a 
commissariat was established, when they were 
regularly furnished with good rations. Presi- 


dent Reed, the commander-in-chief of the militia 
of Pennsylvania, arrived in camp on the evening 
of the 16th, and assumed the command the next 
day. The troops continued to arrive from time 
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to time, by squads and companies, and by the 
19th, as is shown by the field-return of that day, 
they numbered 1045, rank and file, divided into 
four regiments. A severe course of discipline 
and drilling was introduced, and they made great 
improvement in the necessary duties of a soldier. 
By the 29th two more regiments had come into 
camp, and the whole number, rank and file, was 
1416; a very respectable force. The men were 
beginning to get a little uneasy, remaining so 
long at the same place, as is generally the case 
with raw troops, and it was contemplated to 
change the location of the camp to a point farther 
down the river, near Bordentown; but before 
this change could be effected, General Reed 
received orders from General Washington to dis- 
miss the brigade for the present, and allow the 
officers and men to return home, This sudden 
alteration in the views of the commander-in- 
chief was caused by the reception of the news 
that the second division of the French army, 
which was about to sail to our assistance, and in 
concert with whom the main army and militia 
were to act against the enemy in the contempla- 
ted attack upon New York, was blockaded in the 
harbor of Brest, and would not be able to reach 
America during the present campaign. Under 
the circumstances, Washington thought it most 
compatible with the public service to counter- 
mand his former order, and dismiss the militia, 
because their services were not required for any 
other purpose. 

When the militia returned home from Trenton 
General Lacey went to Philadelphia, and again 
took his seat at the Council board. He was much 
disappointed to be obliged to return from the 
field so soon, where he was anxious to distinguish 
himself, and where he believed he could be of 
more service to his country than in any other 
situation. He expressed his regrets in strong 
language, in a manly and patriotic letter to Colo- 
nel Wall, dated September 8th, and in which he 
speaks in the highest terms of the discipline and 
good conduct of his troops. He remained in 
Philadelphia most of the fall and ensuing winter, 
in «attendance upon the Council, during which 
time he was assiduous in the discharge of his 
duties. He kept up abrisk correspondence 
with the prominent men in the state, both giv- 
ing and receiving much valuable information 
in regard to the condition of the affairs of the 
colonies. 

During the winter General Lacey was mar- 
ried to Miss Anastasia Reynolds, the youngest 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Reynolds, of New 
Mills, now Pemberton, Burlington county, New 
Jersey. The marriage took place on the 18th 
day of January, 1781. Colonel Reynolds was 
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also a patriot and hero of the Revolution, and 
rendered important service to his country during 
the struggle for liberty. He was captured by 
the enemy at an early period during the war, 
and suffered imprisonment for a long time at 
New York, and was at length exchanged for 
Lieut. Col. Simcoe, a British partisan officer— 
the same who commanded part of the British 
troops at the battle of the Billet. He passed 
some time at the New Mills, after his marriage, 
and early in the spring, returned to Philadelphia. 
In the latter part of September [1781] the British 
army, in garrison at New York, made some 
demonstrations against Pennsylvania, and in con- 
sequence thereof, the militia of the state were 
called out and encamped at Newtown, Bucks 
county, under the command of General Lacey. 
They remained here until about the middle of 
October, when it appearing the enemy did not 
intend to make any attack upon this state, they 
were discharged and returned to their homes, 
with the thanks of the Executive Council for the 
spirit with which they turned out. While the 
militia lay at Newtown, the officers from Phila- 
delphia county addressed a petition to General 
Lacey, requesting permission to go home and 
vote at the coming election. He granted their 
request, and allowed the men to marth, without 
arms, under the command of two of their own 
officers, to their respective places of voting. 
Some dissatisfied and disaffected person sent 
the order he issued upon that occasion to the 
Pennsylvania Packet, in which paper it was 
published, with some severe comments, and cast- 
ing much censure upon him. The object was to 
endeavor to make it appear that he had used 
military force to influence the election, thus 
seeking to injure his standing and reputation. A 
representation to the same effect was also made 
to the General Assembly, whereupon General 
Lacey addressed a communication to the legisla- 
ture, giving a full history of the circumstances, 
and asking for an investigation. Whether the 
General Assembly investigated the matter we 
are not able to say, but from the facts stated in 
his communication, he was not liable to the least 
blame, but acted with his usual consistency and 
honor. The surrender of the British army, at 
Yorktown, which took place the 19th day of 
October, 1781, virtually put an end to the war, 
and after this event General Lacey’s services 
were no longer required in the field. 

In the fall of ’8t, or the beginning of the year 
82, General Lacey removed from Pennsylvania 
to the village of New Mills, New Jersey, where he 
entered largely into the iron business. Here he 
passed the remainder of his life. It is not to be 
supposed that a man who had taken such a promi- 
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nent part in the struggle for liberty, would be 
overlooked by the people of his adopted state. 
He soon assumed a leading position in that sec- 
tion of the country, and was called to fill several 
important and responsible public stations. He 
was elected to the Legislature, and was also a 
judge and justice of the county in which he lived. 
He lived in peace and contentment, an active 
and useful member ,of society, and died, much 
lamented, the 17th day of February, 1814, aged 
fifty-nine years, leaving a widow and four chil- 
dren. 

Thus we have narrated the leading facts in the 
life of General John Lacey, most of which have 
never before been given to the public. He lived 
and acted in the most trying period of our coun- 
try’s history, and, by his devotion to the great 
principles of liberty, well merits the appellation 
of a faithful patriot. Many became more distin- 
guished in the great struggle for freedom, by the 
force of circumstances, but none were more de- 
voted to the cause, periled their life with more 
cheerfulness, or were governed by a higher 
sense of duty. He was a patriot from principle, 
and espoused the cause of the colonies because 
it accorded with his conviction of right. He 
forsook family, friends, and personal interest, 
for what he believed to be his duty; and, al- 
though his path was constantly beset with diffi- 
culties, he never once faltered. He was a man 
of far more than ordinary capacity, and, if he 





had been placed in the situation of many of his 
compatriots, would have been second to none of 
them in greatness. The defects of early educa- 
tion he, in a measure, overcame, by close appli- 
cation to study during the hours of relaxation 
from labor and the leisure of the camp and 
council. He presented an admirable combina- 
tion of character—warm-hearted and amiable, 
but firm and unyielding in the discharge of duty. 
In all the relations of life he might have borne 
the motto of Chevalier Bayard upon his helmet, 
without blushing—Sans peur, sans reproche. He 
was admirably adapted for a soldier, and pos- 
sessed qualities that would have procured him a 
marshal’s baton, if he had served under the great 
Napoleon. He was remarkably fine-looking, and 
is said to have made a very handsome and mar- 
tial appearance in uniform. He was courageous 
and determined in a high degree, and was noted 
as one of the severest disciplinarians in the ser- 
vice; he was very active, and could endure more 
hardships than most men; he was just in all 
things; and, next to patriotism and honesty, 
justice seemed to be the star by which he was 
guided. 

Such, briefly, were the characteristics of Gene- 
ral Lacey, the subject of this memoir. It requires 
neither brass nor marble to perpetuate his me- 
mory, for his good deeds will be remembered by 
his countrymen—a far more enduring monument. 
Peace to his ashes! 





WHAT SAITH THE WIND TO THEE? 


BY CAROLINE F, ORNE. 


Wuart saith the wind to thee, careless child, 
Tossing thy ringlets so free and wild? 

What doth its joyous voice breathe in thy ear? 
What saith the wandering wind, sweet and clear? 


Oh, it tells me of far-away isles on the deep, 

Where the fairies in lily-bells rock them to sleep, 
Where the flowers are fadeless, the heavens are blue, 
And bright waters murmur the long days through; 
Where palaces rise like the foam of the sea, 

And all through the halls rings the wild music free; 
Where shapes of beauty and forms of pride 

Soft to the graceful measure glide; 

Where smiles forever perpetual youth, 

And beauty lives in the light of truth. 

Strange odors, borne from that lovely land, 

The wind has brought to this sea-girt strand; 

And ever it whispers so soft to me— 

“Come to that far-away isle on the sea!” 





~~. 


What saith the wind to thee, maiden fair? 

On thy pure brow lies a shadow of care, 

And a trace of sadness is left the while, 

As plays o’er thy lip the changeful smile. 

What breathes the wandering wind, faintly and low, 
That mantles thy pale cheek with crimson glow? 


Oh, laden with sweetness from many a bloom, 
In floats the wind to my shaded room; 

But it brings me the echo of parted feet, 

It brings me the lost tones of voices sweet, 

It touches my brow with a darkening spell, 

As falls the cloud-shadow in gloom on the hill, 
And ever it murmurs in sad, sweet tone, 

“ The chalice is rifled, the perfume is gone. 

Still like a flower is the human heart, 

Still doth love’s warm breath its bright leaves part, 
Still on his light wings away doth bear 

All the sweetness he gathered there, 

Leaving the heart, as the wind doth the flower, 
To fade and fail in its desolate bower.” 
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SHORE-BIRDS. 


The Telltale Tattler—Zotanus Vociferus. Great 
Yellow-leg. 


Ash-colored Sandpiper—Tringa Cinerea. Knot. 
Black-bellied Plover—Charadrius Helveticus. 


THe names of the little waders, which frequent 
our sea-beaches, lagoons and salt-marshes, from 
one end to the other of the continent, from the 
vicinity of the tropics, in a word, almost to the 
limits of the arctic circle, are, like their num- 
bers and their species, legion. 

At some season or other of the year, they are 
to be found at every point; retiring to the north- 
ern fastnesses of Labrador and Boothia Felix, or 
the central solitudes of marshy Newfoundland, 
to hatch and rear their young, and thence mi- 
grating southward, as the conveniences of cli- 
mate and the necessity of obtaining their animal 
and insect food suggest to them. 

During their biennial visits to us of the North- 
ern States, which occur in the early spring, for 
a short space, as they are wending their way to 
their northern breeding-places, and toward the 
latter part of the summer, when they return 
with their young broods and tarry with us until 
late in the autumn, they are eagerly pursued by 
the gunners and bagmen, and sought with more 
or less zeal by amateur sportsmen, to whom they 
offer some amusement, during the blank days 
which intervene between the close of summer 
cock-shooting and the more legitimate period, 
when the true season of autumn brings back the 
field-sports on the breezy uplands. 

To both these classes, professional fowlers and 
amateurs of the dog and gun, these aquatic tribes 
are known inclusively under the comprehensive 
title of ‘*bag-snipe ;”’ for which misnomer—there 
being but one true snipe in the whole company— 
we would suggest, could we hope for its general 
adoption, the term which we have prefixed to 
this paper, of ‘“‘shore-birds;” a term no less 
general than that in use, equally applicable to 
the habits of all the various families which con- 
stitute the order, and offending against no truth 
or law of natural history. 

All the interesting birds of which we are about 
to treat belong to the first order of water-birds, 
the Grallatores, or waders, and include the two 
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(See Engraving, p. 457.) 


families, nearly entire, of Charadriads and Sco- 
lopacide, or birds assignable to the types of the 
plover and the snipe. Of the former family 
three genera are combined in our sporting clas- 
sification of shore-birds—the plover, the surf- 
bird and the turnstone, to the number of eight 
individual species; of the latter, the genera are 
seventhe sandpiper, the tattler, the godwit, 
the snipe, the avoset, the stilt and the curlew, 
and the individual species are twenty-four in 
number. 

So that there are, in fact, of the birds com- 
monly known as bag-snipe in general, and by all 
sorts of queer local titles individually, no less 
than thirty-two varieties, all, for the most part, 
frequenting the same localities, using the same 
habits, feeding in the same manner, and assaila- 
ble to the sportsman by the same method. 

In a former number of Graham—that for June, 
1850—we gave our readers a representation of 
two specimens of this tribe of birds, the red- 
breasted snipe, Scolopax Noveboracensis, variously 
known as the quail-snipe, the brownback, and, on 
Long Island, the dowitcher; and the Hudsonian 
godwit, Limosa Hudsonica, familiarly known as 
the ringtailed martin. In this number we pre- 
sent to them a sea-side view from the pencil of 
the author, representing the tumbling surf and 
wet sea-sands, which are the favorite haunts of 
these wild rovers of the waters, with a group 
containing birds of three different well-known 
varieties. 

These are the telltale tattler, Totanus Vociferus, 
better known as the great yellow-leg; the black- 
bellied plover, Charadrius Helveticus; and the 
ash-colored sandpiper or knot, Tringa Cinerea; 
all well-known and variously esteemed species 
on our shores and along our land-locked lagoons 
from the capes of Florida to the beaches of 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

Of the former species are the two long-legged 
birds in the middle of the picture, to the left of 
the stranded boat, and the two others taking 
wing on the right hand. The three small birds, 
in the centre, are the ash-colored sandpipers or 
knots, which are now generally considered to be 
the same bird with the red-breasted sandpiper, 
Tringa Islandica, known coastwise as the ‘ gray- 
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back,”’ in its youthful plumage. This beautiful 
little bird, as well as the next described, are 
common to the sea-coasts of this continent and 
of northern Europe. 

The last bird, on the extreme left,.is the black- 
bellied plover, Charadrias Helveticus, which is 
one of the best on the table of all the shore- 
birds, and, although common on the shores, is 
the least strictly littoral of the tribe, frequenting 
inland marshes, and even upland meadows, pas- 
tures and ploughed fields; in which the female 
makes her inartificial nest and lays her four 
large light olive-colored eggs dashed with black, 
whence she has her name, inland, of “large 
whistling field plover;’’ while along-shore the 
gunners call her ‘‘ black-bellied killdeer.” They 
are the gray plover of English naturalists. 

The telltale tattler is one of the most common 
and widely diffused of our sea-coast tribes, and 
is regarded with unmitigated detestation by the 
gunners, of whose approach its untiring vigilance 
and loud, piercing cries is apt to warn the lazier 
and less watchful ducks, which will feed quietly 
among the boggy tussocks, until alarmed by his 
shrill fourfold whistle. 

This bird arrives on our salt-marshes early in 
April, and many of them breed among us, mak- 
ing their nests in small tufts of grass or rushes 
on the verge of some morass, and laying therein 
four dingy-white black-spotted eggs. 

In the autumn they become very fat, and are 
well esteemed for their flesh; though, in my 
judgment, like all the shore-birds, they are too 
fishy or sedgy in flavor to be truly delicate and 
tempting. 

During the summer they fly in small flocks, 
and frequently at so great an altitude that they 
are entirely beyond the reach of the eye, though 
even then their clear whistles are distinctly au- 
dible. 

The greater yellow-leg, as it is generally 
called, is about fifteen inches in length by 


’ twenty-five from wing to wing. Its bill is two 


inches and a quarter long, dark and slightly 
turned up; its brow, cheeks, chin and throat 
are pure white; its head, hind-neck, scapulars, 
wing-coverts and back are ash-colored brown, 
thickly-speckled with black and white; quills 
black; breast and rump white, spotted with 
black; belly, vent and under tail-coverts pure 
white; tail white, barred with black; thighs 
bare two inches above the knee; legs two inches 
and three quarters long; feet four-toed, of a 
deep orange-yellow. The female closely resem- 
bles the male, but is slightly duller in her general 
coloring. 

The ash-colored or red-breasted sandpiper is a 
much smaller bird than the former, not exceed- 





ing ten inches in length by twenty in extent. It 
is a beautiful and marvelously active little spe- 
cies, running as swiftly as the foam itself along 
the fringes of the bursting surges, which it fol- 
lows closely up, as they advance or retire along 
the sandy beaches, loosening by their roll the 
minute bivalve shell-fish on which they feed; or 
skimming the surface of the waves in great 
flocks, wheeling simultaneously at a given sig- 
nal, the whole flight glancing into bright silvery 
gleams, as their little white breasts are turned 
up to meet the eye, and then appearing to 
vanish, as the dark gray hues of their backs 
harmonize with and are lost in the gloom of 
‘the deep-voiced neighboring ocean.” 

It is especially amusing to watch the agility 
with which they wait on the mad tumblings of the 
surf, and escape it, without taking wing, when it 
seems that it muet inevitably burst over them, 
gathering all the time their minute prey with 
such eager zeal that they appear to be intent on 
it only and unconscious of the imminent deluges. 
They invariably swallow their food whole, shells 
and all, which are rapidly crushed and converted 
into a nutritive pulp by the action of the bird’s 
stomach; and whereon they become so fat that 
they resemble little flying bats of butter more 
than animals, when brought upon the table. 
Their flesh is juicy and tender, but is never free 
from the sedgy taste imparted by their fishy fare. 
The bill is black; the whole upper parts are 
brownish ash-colored, beautifully marbled with 
concentric semicircles of black and white; wing- 
quills dusky; coverts dark brown tipped with 
white; head dark, with a white streak over the 
eye; tail ash-colored; chin, cheeks, throat, belly 
and vent pure white; legs greenish-yellow; eyes 
and claws black. They breed far to the north- 
ward, in Hudson’s Bay, are very abundant on 
the Long Island and New Jersey shores from 
June to November, but in the succeeding month 
disappear entirely, for the West Indian islands 
and the warm shores and genial waters of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The black-bellied plover, as I have before ob- 
served, breeds in the upland fields throughout 
the country; frequenting the large bare pas- 
tures on the mountain-sides of Pennsylvania, the 
grassy plains of Long Island, the downs in the 
neighborhood of Newport and along the bold 
rock-coasts of Maine. In these and the like 
localities they pass the summer and the early 
autumn, feeding on worms, grasshoppers, cole- 
opterous insects, dewberries and whortleberries, 
as well as seeds of the wild grasses; and, at this 
season they are delicate and delicious eating, 
scarcely inferior to the golden plover, Charadrius 
Marmoratus, and Bartram’s tattler, Totanius Bar- 
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tramius, both of which are more exclusively 
upland in their habits, and among the most deli- 
cious, if not the most, of all American game- 
birds. The first of these is commonly known as 
‘‘the frost-bird,” the second as “the upland 
plover ;” and this last we ourselves prefer to 
any thing that flies, even to that most royal of 
wild fowl, the immortal canvass-back. 

Early in September they descend with their 
young to the sea-coasts, where they associate 
with the countless multitudes returning from 
their northern breeding-places, and, affording 
great sport to our gunners, tarry among us until 
the approach of winter drives them southward 
in November. The black-bellied plover is twelve 
inches long by twenty-four in extent. It has a 
thick stout bill, of a black color, the upper man- 
dible deeply grooved, an inch and a quarter in 
length; the eye is very large, full and black; 
The crown, hind-head, neck, back and scapulars 
are black or dusky, thickly sprinkled with golden, 
orange and white spots; the breast, belly and 
vent jet-black; the quills are black, with white 
shafts; the tail is regularly barred with black 
and pure white—the tail-coverts are white; the 
legs and feet, which have only a rudimental 
hind-toe, are of a dusky lead color. 

The young birds are, for a long period, very 
different in plumage from the mature males, and 
have a considerable resemblance to the golden 
plover, from which they are distinguished prin- 
cipally by their superior size and the inordinate 


| dimensions of their head and bill. 





During the 
first year the golden. spots are dull and whitish ; 
the breast and belly are at first pure white, and 
then speckled irregularly with black and white ; 
nor is it until the third year that the bird is adult 
and in full beauty. 

All the shore-birds are killed in the same 
manner, from boats covered with sedge and con- 
cealed among the rushes and hassock at the edge 
of a patch of salt meadow, interspersed with 
shallow ponds and bare mud spots, or from 
little bough-houses constructed in similar places. 
Here decoys, carved in wood, are set out, of all 
species, to lure the passing flocks, and even the 
killed birds are propped up with sticks to answer 
the same purpose; and, as many of the bag-men 
are wonderful proficients in imitating the call of 
every tribe, if the weather be propitious and the 
birds are flying in numbers, the sport, or rather 
havoc, is oftentimes prodigious; numbers of 
birds really almost fabulous being cut down out 
of the closely-flying flocks at a single discharge 
of. the fowling-piece. 

Heavy double-guns are used in this kind of 
shooting, capable of throwing three ounces of No. 
5 or 6 shot, which are the favored sizes. Coarse 
ducking-powder and Starkey’s central fire-caps 
are the best; and with these, after being flayed 
alive by musquitoes, and roasted raw by the 
reflection of the sun from the water, you will be 
likely, in the right season, to get, as once I did, 
a bushel basket of birds, and a high fever. 
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BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 





Wuen the glorious orb of day 
To his rest is fast declining, 
Shooting forth a golden ray, 
Which grows brighter e’en while dying— 
See the clouds in grandeur breaking 
In the richly crimsoned west, 
Slow their eastward journey taking, 
With a rosy beauty blest. 


Some can boast a silver lining, 
Some are leaden in their hue; 
Others softly beaming—shining, 
Melt into the ether blue. 
Others high like snow up-piling 
Oft attract the gaze intent, 
Some like angels sweetly smiling 
Soon to be with shadows blent, 


Slowly changing, dimmer growing, 
Dusky tints creep on apace ; 





But a moment brightly glowing, 
Floating through the fields of space. 


Soon the sombre veil of twilight 
Wraps them in a hazy gloom, 

Till once more illumed—by moonlight— 
When—as rising from the tomb— 

Their fleet forms in white arraying, 
Waiting on the queen of night; 

Silver moonbeams through them playing, 
Floating fleecy, snowy white. 


Roving spirits, restless ever, 
Sailing with the starry train ; 
Moving always—resting never, 
Till they melt away in rain; 
Bathing soft the balmy flowers 
With the dew-drops dazzling light, 
Blessing earth with cooling showers, 
Wand’ring clouds—so pure, and bright. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Since our last summary, a cloud, no bigger than the 
Black Warrior, has risen up, out of the sea, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cuba. A steamer with the above ominous 
name, urged by manifest destiny or the destiny of a mani- 
fest, was seized by the customhouse officers at Havana, in 
default of a proper showing of her transit cargo, carried 
between Mobile and New York. Circumstances have lat- 
terly made the Captain-Generai of Cuba suspicious—timet 
Americanos et cottona ferentes ; and hence that high-handed 
proceeding, as well as some others heretofore. On 9th of 
March there was a conversation in the House, at Wash- 
ington, respecting the policy of repealing our neutrality 
laws as regards Spain; and on the 10th, on the motion of 
Mr. Phillips, the President was requested to give informa- 
tion on the matter of the seizure. On 15th, a message from 
the Executive was read, declaring that, for some years 
past, aggressions on our commerce, and insults to indi- 
vidual citizens, had marked the conduct of the Cuban 
authorities toward us, and that a demand for indemnity 
should be presented to the Spanish government, and con- 
cluding with a menace, should the latter not see fit to 
make the amende honorable. On 18th of March, a messen- 
ger carried the demand of the President to Madrid. Mean- 
time, the Spaniards unloaded the ship at Havana, and im- 
posed a mitigated fine ef $6,000 on the owners. The sum 
was paid under protest, and, on 22d March, the Black War- 
rior coutinued on its way to New York. On March ¢th, 
the Homestead Bill, giving 160 acres of the public land to 
any free white person who is the head of a family, or has 
arrived at the age of 21, was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a large majority. Since then it has gone to 
the Senate, where it has got entangled with the Nebraska 
measure, and halts upon its way. On 35d March, the latter 
bill passed the Senate, and, having undergone a great va- 
riety of hostile petitions, state votes and general reclama- 
tions, was, on 2ist of March, referred to a committee of 
the whole in the House, and placed on the calendar, by a 
vote of 110 to 95. On 13th March, the Secretary of the 
Navy declured the unsuitableness of mail-steamers to the 
purposes of war, and Mr. Everett presented a memorial 
from Lieut. Maury, praying the measures may be taken to 
open to the world the trade of the river Amazon. On 20th 
of March, in the House, Mr. Campbell offered a resolution, 
which passed, that the Judiciary Committee report on the 
proper means of recovering money drawn in the Gardiner 
case, and others, by persons who did not discharge the du- 
ties of offices to which they were appointed. The Gadsden 
Treaty has been for some time discussed in secret session; 
but it is said that Santa Anna has agreed to accept the 
amendments made by the United States, being very much 
in want of money, and anxious to conclude the business 
as soon as possible. On 22d March, the Indian treaties 
were discussed, and reported back to the Senate. By these 
large purchases of land are made from the Nebraska tribes 
of Indians, the Utahs, Apaches, and others—the payments 
to be made in goods, and by means more likely to benefit 
the natives than money would be. A bill passed in the 
Senate on 22d March, adding 62 to the number of cadets 
appointed every four years to West Point, and conferring 
on senators the privilege of uppointing them from their re- 
spective states. The House members had the privilege 
already. On 24th, a bill passed the House, abolishing the 
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government system of bonded warehouses, and allowing 
private individuals to furnish such buildings, to be under 
the control also of government officers, and to hold goods 
for thr2e years instead of one, as at present. All risk to 
belong to the owners of the goods and the warehousemen. 
On 29th March, the House committee on privileges agreed 
to report a bill increasing the salaries of postmasters, ten 
per cent. on the commissions now received. In the New 
York Legislature a bill passed on 22d March, imposing re- 
strictions on the sale of intoxicating drinks. Ina week it 
was vetoed by Governor Seymour. The Massachusetts 
Legislature has voted against a repeal of the liquor law of 
that state. News from Oregon have been favorable; the 
movement in the south of the territory for the erection of 
a new state in that quarter continues. In Utah the goy- 
ernor has represented the finances of the territory as not 
prosperous. He expects that Congress will take the ex- 
pense of the late Indian war upon itself. Delinquencies 
to a large amount took place in the collection of the taxes. 
The Cherokee nations are resisting the passing of emigrants 
through their lands, and Walker, the wild Utah chief, has, 
like Ilannibal, taken an oath to exterminate his enemies, 
the Mormons. In California gold continues to be taken at 
the old rate; but the state of trade there is very much de- 
pressed, some holders of merchandise being obliged to ship 
it back to New York. Flour was selling, on the Ist of 
March, for less than it cost in Richmond, Va. A shock of 
an earthquake, which continued for forty seconds, was felt 
at Milledgeville, in Georgia, on 20th March. On the same 
day the New York Crystal Palace felt something of a simi- 
lar shock, in an injunction issued against it by the Su- 
preme Court, at the instance of a creditor, ordering the 
winding up of its affairs. On the 11th of March there was 
illumination and general festivity in Philadelphia, on the 
occasion of the legislative act making this city at one with 
the suburbs. In the middle of March ex-President Fill- 
more made a tourin the South-Western states, where he 
was very well received. He was on his way to Havana. 
On 31st of March the bill for the building of six first class 
steam-frigates passed in the House of Representatives at 
Washington—the sum appropriated being $5,000,000. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Mexico has been agitated by one more domestic pronun- 
ciamento. General Alvarez, of Guerrero has been heading 
an insurrectionary movement, and occupying Acapulco, in 
defiance of Santa Anna, On 12th March the latter left the 
city of Mexico to proceed against the rebel and besiege him 
in Acapulco, while a couple of war vessels were to blockade 
that port. Itis stated that Santa Anna is at the head of 
4000 men. Alvarez very probably counts upon the discon- 
tents existing in Mexico, at a time when want of money is 
paralyzing the functious of the nation; and also upon the 
effect of Walker’s or other movements from without. 
Meanwhile Santa Anna has been endeavoring to establish 
the affairs of the country. He has decreed a navigation 
act by which Mexican vessels may import goods from any 
country at the established rate of duties, and vessels of 
foreign countries reciprocating with Mexico may do so on 
the same terms. Nations that do not reciprocate pay 
double those duties. The Dictator also perceives that 
there is nothing in the Spanish population capable of re- 
sisting decay, and is desirous of procuring an infusion of 
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energetic and valid blood into the body of the nation by 
means of immigration. He has ordered M. Rafael, late 
Mexican Consul at New York, to proceed to Germany and 
encourage the poor people of that country to come to 
Mexico. But the colonists must be of the Catholic religion. 
Those too poor to pay their passage will be imported by 
Mexico, and will reimburse the state within two years. 
Each agricultural immigrant will receive a grant of land— 
52,000 square feet—gratis, for five years, afier which he 
must pay for it or purchase it. The colonists will be con- 
sidered Mexicans from the moment of their arrival. If 
Santa Anna shall receive the money he expects from our 
government, he will be the more readily enabled to invigo- 
rate in this way the feeble nationality he governs. No 
doubt he desires to form a line of armed yeomanry along 


the frontier states, which may be able to meet the hostile | 
advances of our pioneers and fillibusters. Meanwhile the | 


government newspapers denounce the principles held by 


Alvarez—that is to say, Federative and state sovereignty, | 


the civil power above the ecclesiastical, freedom of worship, 
(red republicanism!) suppression of the army and the 
establishment of schools—a desperate-looking platform for 
the latitude of Mexico.—Guatemala, in Central America, 
still continues at war with Honduras. Carrera is not yet 
emperor of that state: but things seem to tend to some 
such consummation. The official paper of Guatemala speaks 
of a united action of all the divisions of the Spanish race 
in America, and praises Mexico for throwing by her ideas 
of republicanism and demagogism and seeking the road 
from which she should not have strayed. It advocates the 
ascendency of the Catholic church, and declares that the 
chief of the state should bear a style always synonamous 
with grandeur and power. It also defends the memory of 
Iturbide, and speaks of the necessity of a contest between 
the Spanish races and the Yankee influx into their bor- 
ders.—The authorities of Costa Rica have adopted the 
policy about, to be pursued by Santa Anna. They are 
encouraging German immigration. A Berlin Colonization 
Society has got a large grant of land, extending from the 
plains of Torrialva to the Atlantic. The company is to 
have a premium of 32 acres for each immigrant, and 7,000 
foreigners must have settled on the grant within twenty 
years. The soil is to be held by the company for 48 years. 
The Sociedad Itmeraria del Norte is making a road from 
the town of Cartago to the Atlantic coast, which would 
turn all the commerce of Costa Rica to the side of the 
latter ocean. The government has also given an English- 
man acommission to import Chinese, and sold to M. Bayer 
the privilege of the coast pearl fishery, and of making oil 
from cocoa nuts. Costa Rica is the most prosperous part 
of Central America,—The news from New Grenada confirm 
the unfavorable reports of Panama as a site for a ship- 
canal, and led to the conclusion that Lieutenant Strain 
and his party, of the U. 8. ship Cyane, have been killed by 
the natives—Peru has consented to make reparation for 
the insults offered to Captain McCerren, at the Chincha 
Islands. It is in a state of smouldering insurrection. 
General Castilla is at the head of a revolutionary force at 
Arequina, and Domingo Elias goes about ripening his 
plots, without much hindrance from the government. 
Troops are moving about the country, and the general 
condition of affairs is eminently Spanish.—From Chili com- 
plaints come northward of the want of U. 8. ships in that 
part of the world, to keep the Araucanians from treating 
our citizens too roughly.—News from Uraguay or the Bande 
Oriental say that state is in a condition of anarchy, every 
vessel, steamer and sailing-craft carrying people away to 
take refuge in Buenos Ayres, and marauding parties scour- 
ing the interior of the country. The Montevideo authori- 
ties sent to arrest some of their own fugitives on Brazilian 
ground, on which the imperial government sent a war- 
steamer, the Amazonas, to go to the capital of the misera- 
ble Bande and make confusion worse confounded. It was 


said Montevideo would be oceupied by 4,000 Brazilians. It 

is said the Uraguayans are wishing for the protection of 
| these states. But these South American pears are not yet 
| ripe.—In Venezuela the Constitutional Congress has been 
; in receipt of the president's message, crowing over the dis- 

comfiture of the various insurgents in all. parts of the 
| country, and declaring that a system of punctual pay- 
ments shall be established for behoof of the English credit- 
ors of the state. The document ends by denouncing the 
exiled Paez, who has not yet repented, but wants to come 
back again and turn “a glorious and heroic people into 
miserable serfs.” But those who fought him on the fields 
of Araquatos and Monagas, “and conquered the phalanxes 
of the enemy,” would once more, et cetera! This is rather 
cheering news for Venezuela and the rest of mankind.—In 
the Sandwich Islands a petition for annexation, signed by 
Dr. Judd and some others, was presented to the Privy 
Council.—the authorities in Cuba are quietly waiting the 
result of the American demand sent to Spain. They have 
a strong reliance upon the war-ships of France and Eng- 
land. A force of 800 civil guards has been established at 
Havana, and the smuggling of blacks into the island goes 
on as usual. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The great European game continues to be played with a 
wary deliberation, and every thing shows that when the 
| greater powers begin to strike they will strike formidably. 
The Czar makes no sign of peace. Since the writing of the 
last summary, the current of events has been drawing all 
parties near to the great collision. On February 9th the 
Czar Nicholas wrote in reply to the letter of Louis Napo- 
leon, talking sophistry like an injured man, inviting a new 
series of notes, and winding up, however, with the declara- 
tion that he would only treat on the basis of a Vienna note 
which the Western Powers had already decidedly rejected! 
On the 2ist February he published a manifesto to his 
mighty empire, stating the outrages put upon him, bidding 
the Russians remember the glorious war of 1812, and end- 
ing, as became the head of the Greek church in his do- 
minions, with a solemn prayer to Almighty God. On the 
2a of March, Louis Napoleon, addressing the Legislative 
Chambers, informed them that France, having tolerated as 
much as she could with honor, should then draw the sword. 
Since that time both France and England have been 
making their preparations with increased decision, and a 
| Messenger sent to St. Petersburg carried the demand that 
before the end of April the Czar Nicholas should have 
carried his troops out of the principalities. His reply was 
expected on 18th or 20th of March. But he would, doubt- 
less, temporise and interpose delay as he has done from the 
beginning. Prussia and Austria have acted in accordance 
with his wishes. They refuse to join the Western Powers 
in any attempt to coerce him. They are al) for moral 
suasion, and other round of notes, and will maintain their 
neutrality, in the midst of the strife. Meantime Austria 
has marched an army, 80,000 strong, under Duke Albert, 
to her eastern frontiers to maintain peace in Servia, Monte- 
negro and Bosnia, and guard against chances, though what 
these may be no one can exactly say. In England prepa- 
rations on a large scale have been made. A powerful fleet 
will soon be gathered in the northern waters, under Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Napier, assisted by a French squadron ; 
and Revel, Helsingfors or Cronstadt, or all three, will be 
exposed to the assaults of an armament fully provided with 
all the means of bombarding, cannonading, blowing up 
and destroying. The English ministers are most anxious 
to make the war popular in the kingdom. All the Irish 
exiles will receive permission to quit Australia, and even 
the Chartists, Frost, Williams and others, who have already 
spent thirteen or fourteen years in a penal colony, have 
received the pardon of the crown. A wonderful change in 
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respect of Louis Napoleon has taken place. Her majesty’s 
ministers laud him, and the Times lauds him, and nothing 
apparently was ever more fortunate for that emperor than 
the war now about to involve the powers of Europe. Prince 
George of Cambridge has gone to visit and confer with him 
at the Pavilion Marsan; and the queen herself may go 
there, next year. Such is the mutability of the world, 
under the stormy coercions of circumstance. A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Commons, to increase the 
militia of the united kingdom to 160,600 men. From the 
beginning of February an extensive Greek conspiracy has 
manifested itself in the eastern parts of Europe, and also 
in Asia Minor, having for its object the liberation of all 
professing the Greek worship from the yoke of the Sultan. 
This wide-spread insurrection was instigated by emissaries 
of the Czar, and the spirit which animates it is likely to 
increase in fierceness. It has been very formidable in 
Epirus, where the insurgents took the town of Arta and 
besieged the Turksin the citadel. At this place the Greeks 
issued two proclamations, dated Radovitzi. The first, of 
27th January, began by speaking of the heavy taxes, and 
was sneered at a good deal for such a sentiment. But 
some very good rebellions have grown from an impatience 
of taxation. Another is signed by N. Botzaris, brother of 
the renowned Mark, and a few other high names. It loftily 
invokes the long-cherished sentiment of nationality living 
among the Greek races, and denounces the savage des- 
potism of the Turks. It saysthat Pyrrhus and Alexander 
will be the generals of the armies of the Panhellenes— 
always, we must say, and at the best of times, a very dis- 
tracted and fragmentary family. But, all through those 
famous regions, lying northward of the present kingdom 
of Greece, has the summons to rebellion gone forth, and 
the most vigorous inciters of revolution are found among 
the subjects of Otho. Disturbances have also broken out 
at Kutayah, Angora and other places in Asia Minor, and 
even the people of the Ionian Islands, under the folds of 
the English flag, have been touched by that “Greek fire,” 
and have cheered the risings against the Ottoman govern- 
ment. English papers declare that these have been, for 
the most part, put down. But that is not credible. They 
have not yet fairly exhibited the strength of the old long- 
ing after independence which the Hellenes have felt from 
age to age. King Otho leans to the Head of the Greek 
Church, and the English have been menacing him with a 
ship of war at the Pirzeus, and something still more deci- 
sive, if he should not be able to keep his subjects in order. 
These Greeks of Epirus have hoisted a flag cut to the 
pattern of the standard which Constantine once saw in the 
clouds, with a cross and the inscription ‘—“ Conquer by 
this sign,”—the Labarum, as it is called, the old banner of 
imperial Byzantium. That wild dream of empire which 
urges on the Greeks, points to Byzantium (Constantinople 
no longer) as its metropolis. And, after all, it may, one 
day, come true—that dream. After the storm which is 
now beginning shall have blown by, Europe may be so 
transformed as not to know herself, rightly. The Padisha 
may find himself knocked into Mesopotamia. Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway will not give Russia any aid. They 
are arming to defend themselves against any wild aggres- 
sions in the turgult, and Swedish Gothland has been 
garrisoned by 16,000 men. The Czar has been making 
' preparations to receive Napier in the sounds, havens and 
voes of the north—at Cronstadt and other points in the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. The armament of Cron- 
stadt is extremely formidable, new batteries having been 
erected, and the garrison increased to 12,000 men. The Baltic 
fleet of Russia (only a part of its navy) numbers 28 large 
ships; and at Vyborg, Abo and Sweborg, a great number 
of gun-boats are being built and armed as fast as possible. 
Every Russian creek in the north has its cannon, and con- 
sidering the desperate obstinacy of Russian soldiers, we 
may conclude that Napier will purchase his advantages 


dearly enough. On the 5th of March, martial law was 
proclaimed at St, Petersburg—that trumpet rang through 
all the Russias and through Poland. The Czar’s eldest 
son got the command of the capital; exportation of grain 
and the staff of life was forbidden; notes to the amount of 
six millions of roubles were issued, and all Russian land- 
proprietors were ordered to send wagons laden with good 
wheat to the district commissariats, and give the horses 
too along with the grain. These things show that Nicholas 
is not thinking of getting out of the Principalities. And 
there is another fact which will still further show the 
hostility of his feeling against England. In the St. Peters- 
burg Gazette—the government paper—he has stated, in 
| reply to what is called Lord John Russel’s brutal speech, 
that, in the beginning of 1853, that minister received from 
| him, through Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British minister 
| at St. Petersburg, proposals for a united action of both 
| powers in the disposition of the Sultan’s European do- 
minions. This declaration fell among the members of the 
English government like a bomb, as ye perceive by their 
| eagerness to explain the matter. From the speeches of 
| Lord Derby and Lord John Russel, and also from the Times 
we learn enough to show that a proposal to dismember 
| Turkey was never taken as an affront by any British min- 
| ister. The Czar Nicholas, when in England, in 1844, talked 
with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and others, 
on the subject, and Count Nesselrode made a memorandum 
on the oecasion, which ministers now know nothing about! 
In the beginning of 1853 they received fresh proposals. 
Then followed the fierce leaders of the Times against the 
obstinate and intractable Sultan. This isa very significant 
fact. The Sultan would not yield: would fight—would, of 
course, appeal to any democratic aid that may offer. Eng- 
land and France then took the initiative. But the Czar’s 
declaration has every appearance of truth. The Times 
declares that Lord John Russel rejected the emperor’s pro- 
posal. Allthat we know is that he never said a word about 
it! The Sultan’s firmness certainly prevented the sacrifice 
of his suzerainty in Europe, a thing which was counseled 
at Constantinople by Lord Stratford de Radcliffe. John 
Bull does not care a pinch of snuff for the Padishah, but 
he knows that, in the grand mélée of the age, his safest 
place is in the van of the battle, with some appearance of 
democracy on his side. The trumpets of the Danube give 
no certain sound as yet. But the truth seems to be that 
Nicholas will stay in the Danubian provinces till he is 
driven out. He is fortifying himself industriously. It is 
stated that the English and French armaments in the 
Black Sea will attack the Crimea and take him in flank—a 
very roundabout beginning, apparently. France, England 
and Turkey have made a treaty, by which the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the latter is fully guaranteed. On 
11th March Napier’s grand fleet of 18 large ships passed in 
Review before the Queen of England, at Portsmouth, and 
then proceeded northward. When the second division 
shall follow, there will be in the Baltic an armament of 44 
ships armed with 2,200 guns, and carrying 22,000 men. 
In the English House of Lords, the bill forthrowing open 
the coasting-trade of England to all reciprocating nations, 
was read a second time, and on that occasion Lord Stanley 
said that, without a doubt, the United States would soon 
find it for its interest to make similar concessions. It was 
not, of course, incumbent on them to reciprocate, but the 
act of the English government would remove the constitu- 
tional objections urged in America against the opening of 
the carrying trade to California. In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Gibson moved an address, praying that, during 
war, her majesty would give directions to abstain from mo- 
lesting neutral ships not carrying contraband of war. Ile 
said it would be good policy to enter into the same agree- 
ment with the United States. The discontents of the 
queendom of Spain have been lately exploding in the shape 
of an insurrection at Saragossa. The insurgents held the 
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castle of Aljaferia for a time, but were at last defeated and 
pursued toward the frontiers of France. General Concha, 
who was deeply implicated, escaped to Bourdeaux. Gon- 
zales Bravo was arrested, and Generals Serrano and Man- 
zano incarcerated, along with some others. Martial law 
was proclaimed at Madrid and in all the disturbed districts 
of Spain. The dread of a general insurrection disturbs the 
government. The most unpopular person in the kingdom 
is Queen Isabella, whose conduct is invariably spoken of 
with contempt—in which, indeed, her husband and her 
child are also involved. It is not at all improbable that 
Spain will be found furnishing her own share of strife to 
the general mélée which is about to engage the powers and 
passions of Europe. Her insurrection has only been in- 
terrupted for a time. On the Danube, the marchings, ha- 
rassings, surprises and skirmishes continue. The Walla 
chians are forced against their will to accept the Czar’s pa- 
per for specie, and all the reinforcements that arrive to the 
camp of the Russian General Luders have the Greek*cross 
blazoned on their flags. These things have a great effect 
on the Russian imagination; and the armament of the 
Czar is looked upon as a crusade—as, indeed, it is. The 
English are fond of describing the natural feelings of the 
Czar as nothing but madness. But his madness has ex- 
cellent method in it. He knows the right way of putting 
some spirit into his soldiers—men only susceptible of the 
superstitions and fanatacisms. It is also stated in Parisian 
circles that Nicholas intends to make Poland an independ- 
ent kingdom, under one of his sons, and that he has inti- 
mated to Austria that he may be under the necessity of 
helping Hungary also to an independent sovereignty. 
Intelligence from China states that the rebels were slowly 
approaching the capital, Peking, and that Heen Fung, the 
emperor, had ordered the governors of the various pro- 
vinces to send their tribute to Genol, in Manchooria, the 
original seat of the dynasty, instead of transmitting it to 
Peking. This strange, slow rebel movement of years had 
its rise at Kwang-se in the south, whence the revolutionists 
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marched to the Yang-tse-keang, a few hundred miles from 
Nanking. There they separated. Onedivision went down 
the river and captured Nanking. The western column 
moved to the north. The Nanking army, after beating the 
imperialists, sent a force toward Peking, along the line of 
the Grand Canal—a distance of 800 miles. The latter, at 
last, effected a junction with the western force, which, 
often met and driven from its track by the imperial gene- 
ral Shing-paon, still held on its way. The united forces 
then proceeded to the north, still along the canal, and on 
30th October, attacked Tien-sing at the port of Peking, a 
hundred miles away from that capital. Itis the general 
report that they have taken it, after many assaults, and 
moved on Peking itself. The country along the Peiho is 
covered with wide-spread and wealthy towns, and all the 
evidences of prosperous industry. The great mass of the 
Chinese seem happily disposed to let the Triad people and 
the Manchows fight it out; and in this way the march of 
the insurgents does very little harm, for it meets no re- 
sistance from the people. The French steamer Cassini had 
taken the French minister, M. Bourbillon, up to Nanking, 
where he was refused an audience of the wangs but saw 
the prime minister of Tae Ping Wang. The Chinese treated 
the French with great loftiness and coldness. About 
Christmas day last, Commodore Perry’s squadron was pre- 
paring to proceed to the cast of Japan. The officers were 
of opinion that the Ziogoon, or military emperor, (the Mi- 
kados, or pontiff-emperor, being reported dead,) will get 
six months to come round to a fraternizing mood, after 
which, if he shall not be, like Barkis, willing, the commo- 
dore will land and beat him. This, doubtless, would bring 
him to a cosmopolite way of thinking. It is tobe remarked 
that a Russian admiral has been always hovering about 
the Americans, observing their movements. He called at 
Nagasaki, last year, after they had left, and on 24th of last 
December, he had left Shanghai, and preceded the commo- 
dore on his way to Japan. The squadron of the lattcr con- 
sisted of three steamers and two store-ships. 
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The United States Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. A Personal Narrative. By Elisha Kent 
Kane, M.D., U. S. N. New York: Harper €& Bro. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Of all the records of Arctic voyages this seems to us the 
most attractive. Dr. Kane exceeds English writers on the 
same subject in the power of making his readers his com- 
panions, in impressing on their minds the clear pictures 
of the regions he visited, and in giving them the exact in- 
formation they desire to know. From the first page to the 
last there is no halt in the interest of the book. We all 
make the voyage with him. If he stops in his narrative to 
discuss a disputed point of science, to propound a theory, 
to describe a flower or shoot a bear, we are delighted to 
stop with him. The work is not written with any art, is, 
in fact, rather loose in construction and variable in style, 
but it bears on every page the indisputable mark of cha- 
racter. The author can both see and tell what he sees. 
Such mingled decision and geniality of mind, such racy 
good nature and elastic strength, such an absence of all 
the pretence of authorship and such a presence of some of 
its best qualities, it is rare to find in a printed book. 

The power of description displayed throughout the vo- 
lume is remarkable. A few dashes of the pen give us not 





merely objects, but the feelings which they awoke in the 
describer. It may be that the illustrations, which are 
numerous, aid in enabling the reader to form vivid con- 
ceptions of the scenes to which they relate, but still the 
essential elements are found in the text. Here is a speci- 
men of the way in which Dr. Kane conveys to another 
mind the very sensations which animate his own: 


“Upon regaining the deck we were struck with the indi- 
cations of a brooding wind outside. The ice was closing in 
every direction; and our master, Mr. Murdaugh, had no 
alternative but to tie up and await events. The Resene 
did the same some three hundred yards to the southward. 
By five A. M. a projecting edge*of the outside floe came in 
contact with our own, at a point midway between the two 
vessels. This assailing floe was three feet eight inches 
thick, perhaps a mile in diameter, and moving at a rate of 
a knot an hour. Its weight was two or three millions of 
tons. So irresistible was its momentum, that, as it im- 
pinged against the solid margin of the land ice, there was 
no recoil, no interruption to its progress. The elastic ma- 
terial corrugated before the enormous pressure; then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose, the lesser over 
the greater, sliding up in great inclined planes; and these, 
again, breaking by their weight and their continued im- 
pulse, toppled over in long lines of fragmentary ice. 

“This imposing process of dynamics is called ‘hum- 
mucking.’ Its most striking feature was its unswerving, 
unchecked continuousness. The mere commotion was 
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hardly proportioned either to the intensity of the force 
or the tremendous effects it produced. Tables of white 
marble were thrust into the air as by invisible machinery. 

* First, an inclined face would rise, say ten feet; then 
you would hear a grinding, tooth-pulling crunch ; it has 
cracked at its base, and a second is sliding up upon it. 
Over, this again, comes a third; and hereupon the first 
breaks down, carrying with it the second; and just as you 
are expecting to see the whole pile disappear, up comes & 
fourth, larger than any of the rest, and converts all its 
predecessors into a chaotic mass of crushed marble. Now 
the fragments thus comminuted are about the size of an 
old-fashioned Conestoga wagon, and the line thus eating its 
way is several hundred yards long. 

*The action soon began to near our brig, which now, 
fast by a heavy cable, stood bows on awaiting the onset. 
It was an uncomfortable time for us, as we momentarily 
expected it to nip” her sides, or bear her down with the 
a meg But, thanks to the inverted wedge-action of her 

ws, she shot out like a squeezed watermelon seed, snap- 
ping her hawser like pack-thread, and backing into wider 
quarters. The Rescue was borne almost to her beam-ends, 
but eventually rose upon the ice, The rudders of both 
brigs were unshipped.” 


The following description of the meeting with Sir John 
Ross, in a gule in Lancaster Sound, is exceedingly fine: 


** All at once a high mountain-shore rises before us, and 
a couple of isolated rocks show themselves, not more than 
a quarter of a mile ahead, white with breakers. . . The 
storm reminded me of a Mexican ‘norther’ . . About 
three o’clock in the morning of the 21st, another sail was 
reported ahead, a top-sail schooner, towing after her what 
appeared a launch, decked over. When I reached the deck, 
we were nearly up to her, for we had shaken out our reefs, 
and were driving before the wind, shipping seas at every 
roll, The little schooner was under a single close-reefed 
top-sail, and seemed fluttering over the waves like a crip- 
pled bird. Presently an old fellow, with a cloak tossed 
over his night-gear, appeared in the lee gangway, and 
saluted with a voice that rose above the winds. It was 
the ‘ Felix,’ commanded by that practical Arctic veteran, 
Sir John Ross. I shall never forget the heartiness with 
which the hailing officer sang out, in the midst of our dia- 
logue, ‘You and I are ahead of them all” . . . Before 
we separated Sir John Ross came on deck, and stood at the 
side of his officer. He was a square-built man, apparently 
very little stricken in years, and well able to bear his part 
in the toils and hazards of life. He has been wounded in 
four several engageinents, twice desperately, and is scarred 
from head to foot. He has conducted two polar expeditions 
already, and performed in one of them the unparalleled 
feat of wintering four years in Arctic snows. And here he 
is again, in a fiimsy cockle-shell, after contributing his 
purse and influence, embarked himself in the crusade of 
search for a lost comrade.” 


We cannot pretend in this hurried notice of Dr. Kane’s 
book to convey an adequate idea of his powers of descrip- 
tion, or even to give a catalogue of the wonders he saw and 
recounts. The long descriptions of his wintering in the 
ice, printed directly from his journal, will be read with 
especial interest. Throughout he fascinates the readur by 
a sort of cavalier air of indifference to his criticism—giving 
a manly and hearty expression to the mood of the moment, 
with a delicious contempt of all the artifices of rhetoric and 
proprieties of book-making. Careless as his style often is, 
it will be found that he ever hits upon the right words to 
convey his impressions. So fresh and genuine is he al- 
ways, that he soon converts his readers into friends, and 
all of them must feel a warm interest in the success of the 
new expedition in which he is now engaged. 


\ 





Aldine Poets. Boston: Litile, Brown d& Co. 18mo. 

We have already repeatedly referred to this cheap, elegant 
and portable edition of the English poets, in the course of 
publication by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. The rapidity 
with which poet follows poet indicates that the work is 
prosecuted with more than ordinary vigor. Since we last 
noticed its issues, we have to record the appearance of 
Milton, Cowper, Swift, Dryden, Churchill, Young, and 
Thomson, with copious biographical and critical notices, 
explanatory notes, portraits, etc. The mechanical. exe- 
cution of the American work is even superior to Pick- 
ering’s edition, of which, in size, largeness of type, and 





whiteness of paper, it is intended as a fac-simile. Though 
exceedingly cheap, being placed at seventy-five cents a 
volume, it has all the cosy look of a costly work. The 
American edition has all the advantages of the English, 
with the further advantage of having an accomplished 
American editor, at liberty to select from all other editions 
whatever may add to the value and attractiveness of his 
own. The collection will eventually include all the Eng- 
lish poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, being an expan- 
sion of the design of the English work. 

It is hardly necessary to say any thing respecting Milton, 
Dryden, Thomson, and Cowper, who occupy twelve volumes 
of this collection. Swift is less known as a poet, and can- 
not be commended in that capacity, though no series of 
the English poets would be complete without him. Young 
is most familiar to the general reader for his Night 
Thoughts, though his day ones have equal condensation 
and emphasis of language, equal fertility of fancy and 
reflection, and, from the nature of their themes, a hundred 
times more wit and sarcasm. His Satires, indeed, are 
among the most brilliant compositions in the language. 
It is wonderful that such an incessant pyrotechnic display 
has not attracted more general attention. Pope himself 
does not pack more thought in a couplet, or give it a more 
epigrammatic sting and sparkle. We select at random 
some specimens of his genius in this translation of sense 
and observation into ringing and flashing verse: 

Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, 

And come back much more guilty than they went; 

One way they look. another way they steer, 

Pray to the Gods, but would have mortals hear; 


And when their sins they set sincerely down 
They ’ll find that their religion has been one. 


"Tis health that keeps the Atheist in the dark, 
A fever argues better than a Clarke; 

If but the logic in his pulse decay, 

The Grecian he ’ll renounce, and learn to pray. 


The booby father craves a booby son; 
And by heaven’s blessing thinks himseif undone. 


I find the fool when I behold the screen; 
For ’tis the wise man’s interest to be seen. 


Be wise with speed, 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 


Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry 
Burn, hiss and bounce, waste paper, stink and die, 
As love of pleasure into pain betrays, ; 

So most grow infamous through love of praise. 


A shameless woman is the worst of men. 


Few to good breeding make a just pretense ; 
Good breeding is the blossom of good sense. 
Lavina is polite, but not profane: 

To church as constant as to Drury Lane; 
She decently, in form, pays heaven its due; 
And makes a civil visit to her pew. 


Untaught to bear it, women talk away 

To God himself, and fondly think they pray, 
But sweet their accent, and their air refined, 
For they ’re before their Maker—and mankind ; 
When ladies once are proud of praying well, 
Satan himself will toll the parish bell. 


But since the gay assembly’s gayest room 

Is but the upper story of some tomb, 
Methinks we need not our short beings shun, 
And, thought to fly, content to be undone. 
We need not buy our ruin with our crime, 
And give eternity to murder time. 


Gehenno leaves the realm to Chremes’ skill, 

And boldly claims a province higher still ; 

To raise a name the ambitious boy has got, 

At once, a Bible, and a shoulder-knot. 

Deep in the secret, he looks through the whole, 
And pities the dull rogue that saves his soul; 

To talk with reverence you must take g heed, 
Nor shock his tender reason with the c : 
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Howe’er well-bred, in public he complies, 
Obliging friends alone with blasphemies. 


What numbers here would into fame advance, 

Conscious of merit in the coxcomh’s dance; 

The tavern! park! assembly! mask! and play! 

Those dear destroyers of the tedious day! 

That wheel of fops! that saunter of the town! 

Call it diversion, and the pill goes down. 

Fools grin on fools, and, stoic-like, support, 

Without one sigh, the pleasures of a court. 

Courts can give nothing to the wise and good, 

But scorn of pomp, and love of solitude. 

High stations tumult, but not bliss create ; 

None think the great unhappy but the great; 

Fools gaze, and envy; envy darts a sting, : 

Which makes a swain as wretched as a king. 

Churchill, a satirist during the early portions of George 
the Third’s reign, a friend of John Wilkes, and inspired by 
the hottest passions of that faction which is the fanaticism 
of politics, enjoyed extraordinary popularity in his own 
day, and has been strangely neglected since. With more 
than the ordinary vehemence, venom and audacity of the 
political satirist—a profligate in morals, and not wanting 
in that artful injustice of judgement which constitutes 
profligacy of intellect, he is still a thorough Englishman, 
sensible, strong, pugnacious, and, however barren of imagi- 
nation, not without fancy and humor, and pouring into his 
verse an animal vigor which stirs the sensations of the 
reader into sympathy with his own stormy prejudices and 
hatreds. He is perhaps the greatest bruiser among the 
English satirists—giving the objects of his invective good, 
solid hard-fisted blows and knocks. “The Rosciad,” “ The 
Candidate,” “Gotham,” “The Times,” and the “ Prophecy 
of Famine,” are pugilistic feats of intellect and passion. 





Thesaurus of English Words. By Peter Mark Roget. Re- 
vised and Edited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined 
tn English, and other Additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The object of this volume is to arrange the words of the 
English language, not, as in a dictionary, in alphabetical 
order, but according to the ideas they express. As in a 
dictionary the design is to define the meaning of a word 
which is given, so in this work the design is to supply the 
words, the idea being given. It must have been a work 
of immense labor. Dr. Roget had completed a classed cata- 
logue of words on a small scale as long ago as 1805, and 
afterward devoted four years of incessant labor to enlarge 
it to its present dimensions. Dr, Sears has made many 
important additions and corrections. In one particular 
we think his editorial judgment may be doubted, though 
perhaps, as a clergyman and an educator of youth, it could 
hardly haye been different. Speaking of the original; he 
remarks, that “the greatest fault of the work is that of 
incorporating so many objectionable words and phrases, 
which ought never to meet the eye or tempt the tongue. 
Judged from his own point of view, the author must be 
pronounced successful in the execution of his design; but 
the design itself is faulty from its superfluity, embracing 
as it does words that had better be suppressed. Indeed, it 
is not easy to discover any advantage arising from so co- 
pious a collection of vulgar words and phrases, except to 
the few who, as professed authors, have frequent occasion 
to use the language of low life, whom we do not undertake 
to aid. It was, therefore, thought advisable, in issuing an 
American edition, to omit all words of this character; and 
as the greater part of the phrases are either low or trite, 
and as the residue are of doubtful utility, they have all 
been dropped.” The book, therefore, has been subjected 
to a practical censorship—a custom which seems to obtain 
in this country. The original is too dear for ordinary 
purses; and in its republication it is shorn of much of its 
raciness as well as of its vulgarity. It is made into a book 
for youthful students, persons whose tastes are considered 
to be in danger of corruption by the cqntact of their minds 





with the phrases of the street and the market. As far as 
our observation extends, young men use dictionary words 
in their themes, and slang words in their talk; and, as 
regards the life of their compositions, it would be well if 
they honestly expressed their conceptions in the words 
which are really connected in their minds with their 
thoughts. There is a subtle hypocrisy in the way youth- 
ful students write, which is not without its effect on their 
characters in after life. They should refine in expression 
as they refine in thinking and feeling, and most young 
men who begin with taste end in “decent debility.” Dr. 
Sears may be assured that the words he suppresses would 
never get into college themes, or corrapt the youthful 
mind into natural expression. Still we are willing to 
admit that, as secretary of a board of education it would 
not have become him to edit a book, whose design was to 
“facilitate the expression of ideas” in some of the words 
in Dr. Roget’s collection. 





The Recalled ; in Voices of the Past, and Poems of the Ideal. 
By Jane Ermina Locke. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 


Mrs. Locke has long been before the public as a writer. 
She has written much and well for the magazines and 
journals of the day. The poems in this little volume are 
all written with power and taste. While many of them 
seem to have been true bursts of inspiration. The poem 
on Webster is remarkable. The author resides in Boston, 
where’she enjoys a high social position; and is known for 
many kind and noble acts. She was one of Poe’s latest and 
best friends. The following requiem is fraught with high 
and generous feeling for the ill-fated poet. 


REQUIEM FOR EDGAR A. POE. 


Strike the anthem, bards and brothers, 
Softly sweep your many lyres; 

Let the low and solemn requiem, 
Linger on their silver wires! 


One hath broken from your number— 
Think not of his errors here— 

And hath laid him to a slumber, 
Beyond earthly hope or fear! 


One hath broken from your number, 
With a harp of mightiest tone ; 

And hath passed through death’s dread slumber 
Onward to the eternal throne! 


Let the turf press lightly on him, 
Lay his lyre upon his breast ; 

And the laurels Fame had won him, 
Hang them o’er his place of rest. 


Though they bear full many an earth-stain, 
Death’s dark stream should wash away 
All the mildew clinging to them, 
All the soiling of the clay! 


Earth-stained laurels hanging heavy 
With the cold and midnight dew! 

Weep ye, brothers, it is mournful 
Thus to decorate the yew? 


Had the prayers of those availed him, 
O’er whose path his shadow fell, 

Darkening with its raven pinions 
Life’s dim way, it had been well. 


But yet strike the anthem, brothers— 
Think not of his errors now— 

Mourn him, mourn his harp-strings broken, 
And the crushed wreath on his brow! 


Take ye—take the scattered fragments, 
Lay them kindly at his breast, 

Of the lyre he swept so wildly— 
Let them mark his place of rest! 


Strike the anthem low and solemn, 
Let its mournful echo swell 
Through the “ haunted woodland” openings, 
Where the “Ghouls” of “ Wier” do dwell. 
O’er the “‘ dank tarn” of the “ Auber” 
Let its mournful numbers swell, 
And through “ eypress vales Titanic,”— 
Paths his spirit loved so well! 
Nevermore shall strains so mighty 
Wind along that lakelet “ dim ;” 
Nevermore shall float such music, 
None could sweep the lyre like him! 
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Strike the anthem, then, ye brothers— 
Think not of his errors now— 

Mourn him—mourn his harp-strings broken, 
And the crushed wreath on his brow! 





Simms’s Works. New York: Redfield. 

We are glad to perceive that Redfield, one of the most 
enterprising and judicious publishers in the country, is to 
issue a complete edition of the works of William Gilmore 
Simms, an American author of multifarious activity, 
widely known as a journalist, reviewer, historian, novelist 
and poet. “The Yemassee,a Romance of Carolina,” and 
“The Partisan, a Romance of the Revolution,” have al- 
ready been issued in elegant duodecimo volumes, illus- 
trated by Darley, and thoroughly revised by their author. 
These novels were popular at the time of their original 
publication, and we doubt not will be more popular now, 
when books are cheap and readers are many. They will 
be followed by other romances, relating to the revolution- 
ary times, and illustrative of Southern character and 
manners, Redfield has also published, in two volumes, 
Simms’s Poems, including the tragedy of “Norman Mau- 
rice,” “Atalantis, a Tale of the Sea,” “The City of the 
Silent,” “Tales and Traditions of the South,” “South- 
ern Passages and Pictures,” “Historical and Dramatic 
Sketches,” “Scripture Legends,” and ‘Francesca da Ri- 
mini.” Of these “ Norman Maurice” is our favorite. The 
smiting energy of the style, and the direct reference of the 
plot and characterization to contemporary American poli- 
tics, have given it a wider circulation than the other poems 
collected in these volumes. In the latter, however, the 
reader will find a sweetness and melody, a power of de- 
scription, and a wealth of sentiment and passion, which 
will well reward perusal. We trust we shall have an op- 
portunity to speak more at length of Mr. Simms’s powers 


.and productions, before this edition of his works is com- 


pleted. 





The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, with an 
Original Biography and Notes. Edited by Epes Sargent. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the best and most complete edition of Campbell 
yet published. It contains fifty poems not included in 
the English edition, Mr. Sargent has contributed a life of 
Campbell—based chiefly on the materials furnished by 
Beattie’s ponderous and clumsy biography—written in 
the genial spirit and graceful style characteristic of all his 
prose-writings. The mechanical execution of the volume 
is as excellent as large clear type and white paper can 
make it. The portrait of Campbell seems to us as true 
and expressive as that in the best English editions. 
Among the additional poems, there is one addressed to 
“ Edward Lytton Bulwer, on the Birth of his Child,” which 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote. Those of our 
readers who are aware of the peculiar vehemence of hatred 
with which Bulwer and his wife now regard each other, 
will appreciate the lack of second-sight in the poet. To 
him, in this instance, “coming events” certainly did not 
“cast their shadows before.” 


My heart is with you, Bulwer! and portrays 
The blessings of your first paternal days. 

To clasp the pledge of purest, holiest faith, 

To taste one’s own and love-born infant’s breath, 
I know, nor would for worlds forget the bliss. 
I’ve felt that to a father’s heart that kiss, 

As o’er its little lips you smile and cling, 

Has fragrance which Arabia could not bring. 


Such are the joys, ill-mocked in ribald song, 

In thought ever freshening life our life-time long, 
That give our souls on earth a heaven-drawn bloom; 
Without them we are weeds upon a tomb. 


Joy be to thee, and her whose lot with thine 
Propitious stars saw truth and geet twine! 

Joy be toher who in your risin 

Feels love’s bower brightened by te’ Coats of aues 





TI lacked a father’s claim to her, but knew 
Regard for her young years so pure and true, 
That, when she at the altar stood your bride, 

A sire could scarce have felt more sire-like pride. 





The Poetical Works of William H. C. Hosmer. New York: 
Redfield, 2 vols. 12mo. 


These volumes contain the Indian poem ‘ Yonnondio,” 
‘** Legends of the Senecas,” “ Indian Traditions and Songs,” 
“ Bird-Notes,” “The Months,” “ Historic Scenes,” “ Martial 
Lyrics,” “ Songs and Ballads,” and numerous miscellaneous 
poems. They evince a passionate love of nature, quick 
sensibility, warm and fertile fancy, and considerable range 
of scholarship. The author’s muse celebrates most enthu- 
siastically the “poor Indian,” but it would seem as if we 
had lost in this country even a romantic interest in that 
individual. Mr. Hosmer’s poems on the subject have 
hardly had the justice done to them due to the powers he 
has exercised on it. We expect that his readers will be 
more attracted by his pieces relating to other scenes and 
topics. Though, in these, he lacks condensation, and 
rarely electrifies by flashes of impassioned imagination, he 
exhibits no deficiency in other requisites of the poetic 
mind. As one of the few men in the country, who have 
pertinaciously clung to poetry while tempted to exert 
acknowledged powers in more lucrative efforts of the intel- 
lect, we trust that his countrymen will give the present 
elegant edition of his poems a favorable and fostering 
reception. 





The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar 
to the Revolution in 1688. By David Hume. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 6 vols. 8vo. 


It would be a difficult task to say any thing new in favor 
or in depreciation of Hume’s History of England, but a 
great deal may ba said in favor of the present edition. It 
is the first American edition worthy of a place in a gentle- 
man’s library. Our republican animosity to many of 
Hume’s political principles, has heretofore expressed itself 
in dooming him to appear in dingy paper and small type. 
Here we have an edition in solid octavo which it is a luxury 
to read—the type large, the paper white, and the general 
mechanical execution faultless. A life-like portrait of 
Hume, exquisitely engraved, looks out from the title-page. 
Altogether, the edition will compare favorably with the 
English editions which cost double its price. It is needless 
to say that no person who pretends to any knowledge, or 
to the desire for any knowledge, of English history or lite- 
rature, can overlook Hume. No English historian has ever 
approached him in the felicity of his narrative style—a 
style clear, simple, flowing, animated, capable of bending 
gracefully to all the requirements of his subject, and mak- 
ing us forget itself in what it conveys. Sharon Turner’s 
is gibberish in comparison. Besides, however defective 
Hume may have been in exhaustive historical research, 
and however decided his leaning to prerogative, he is still 
the most eminent of English historians—the subtlest, 
largest, and most philosophic mind among them all. The 
publishers of this elegant edition intend to issue, in the 
same style, the miscellaneous works of Hume, including 
his celebrated essays, and thus present the public with the 
first uniform edition of his whole works. 





Children’s Books. 

Evans & Dickerson, of New York, have been publishing 
a complete library for the young, ranging from books for 
babies to books for young gentlemen of six or ten years old. 
In looking them over, one sees that the publishers have 
contrived to hit every taste, and provide intellectual or 
pictorial food to suit every advance in childhood, from the 
wee thing a year old to the time when the child asserts his 
right to be called boy or girl. First there is “ A Laughter 
Book for Little Folk,” “Funny Leaves for the Younger 
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Branches,” “ Naughty Boys and Girls,” and “ Pretty Poll,” 
all illustrated with a splendor of coloring which makes the 
eyes dance with delight. Next comes that affecting story 
of the “ Death of Cock Robin,” with pictures that bring out 
all its esoteric pathos. We have then “The Careless 
Chicken,” gloriously illustrated in the best manner of Al- 
fred Crowquill; and “The Favorite Picture Book,” well 
called a gallery of delights, with several hundred wood- 
cuts, after designs from painters of eminence, such as 
Landseer, Prout and Weir. Advancing still farther, we 
drop the folio and quarto pamphlet and reach the square- 
bound volume, Mrs. Manners gives us a book on “ Pleas- 
ure and Profit, or Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer,” and 
another, called “ At Home and Abroad, or How to Behave” 
—two volumes which we trust all the children in the 
country will read. Next comes “The Adventures of a 
Dog;” a work of “intense” interest, over whose pages 
your boy of six will hang with more absorbing delight 
than he ever will afterward over Bulwer and Eugene Sue. 
Next “Natural History” is impressed on the juvenile 
mind, in a series of stories and pictures; and, last of all, 
we have a “Book of Songs for Children,” admirably 
adapted to their voices and their apprehensions, 

About half of these are London editions, issued in con- 
nection with London publishers, and “got up” with all 
the splendor and expense characteristic of London story 
books. Those printed in this country are issued in a style 
of great elegance. Evans & Dickerson seem to have gone 
into the business with a knowledge of the real wants of 
children, and have managed not to shoot over their heads in 
aiming to shoot into them. An astute critic, aged six, to 
whom we have submitted their publications, endorses all, 
with the single exception of that volume which treats of 
** How to Behave”—a work which violates some of his most 
cherished prejudices regarding free-will; and which he 
fears may, if read by his parents, restrict somewhat the 
“area of freedom” over which he now courses. He is 
especially clamorous in his eulogium on the illustrations 
which swarm on every page of these books, which, he 
thinks, are in the highest style of art. 





The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 
1852, with a Voyage down the Volga, and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, 
Author of a “Journey to Nepaul.” New York: Redfield. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a timely book. It gives much new information 
respecting the internal condition of Russia, and some specu- 
lations regarding her present contest with the western 
powers, which are worthy of consideration. The elements 
of insurrection in the empire itself are ably unfolded. Like 
all Englishmen, at the present crisis, Mr. Oliphant hates 
Nicholas, and all his works, and his statements must be 
received with some discount of English prejudice; but 
still his representation of the condition of the Russian 
people, and the essential tyranny and inhumanity of the 
Russian system of “paternal” government, must have a 
sufficient foundation in fact, to justify the prevalent de- 
testation of that barbaric power, as an honest and reason- 
able sentiment. In one respect we fear that Mr. Oliphant 
does not do justice to the motives of Nicholas. He accuses 
him of discouraging commerce for the purpose of sustain- 
ing his despotism. Now when an Englishman accuses the 
government of another nation of discouraging commerce, 
it means little more than that that nation is indisposed to 
depend on England for its manufactures, and to make 
England its banker. If Nicholas discourages commerce, 
it is chiefly that he may develop the internal resources of 
his empire. He may be wrong in this, if his policy be con- 
sidered in the light of political economy, but his motive 
may still be patriotic, not personally selfish and tyrannical. 
In spite of the current theory of free trade, of which the 
only absolute thing which can be said is, that it is an ad- 





mirable theory for enriching England, there are still two 
sides to the question of protection; and no ruler is to be 
called a fool or tyrant simply because, through a policy of 
exclusion, he hopes to develop the intellect of his people 
by giving them diversity of occupations, and trusts even- 
tually to increase their wealth and power by measures 
which at first operate against both. The hope and trust 
may be fallacious, but the practice of our own country, 60 
long sustained by statesmen of probity and intelligence, 
and even now vehemently defended by the greatest of our 
political economists, H. C. Carey, should prevent us from 
bringing the charge of bad motives against a ruler, simply 
beeause he is a protectionist. 





The Christian World Unmasked. By John Berridge, A. M. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol. 18mo, 


This is a reprint of an old book, written by a clergyman 
of the Church of England with strong Methodistical ten- 
dencies, and who was a thoroughly live man. It is quaint 
and eccentric in style, and in the mode of presenting the 
topics of religion, but the quaintness and eccentricity pro- 
ceed from marked individuality of character, and a fresh, 
genuine, original perceptiou of truth. We give a short 
specimen of the author’s manner of talking in print—that 
hardest of things to do well: 


Doctor, you talk mightily of unbelievers. Pray where 
may they grow? In Lapland, among the witches, or in 
Greenland among the whale-fisheries? Sure the people of 
England are staunch believers and very good Christians. 
A modern set, I own, is started up among us, who think 
it courage to defy their Maker, and act as freely as if they 
could control him; and if they think as freely as they act, 
may well be called free-thinkers. Such men cannot value 
Jesus Christ because he brings hell-tidings to their ears. 
Who can love a messenger of ill news? Mahomet would 
prove a sweeter prophet for this light-heeled gentry; and 
could gain much credit, could he gain the pulpit, for he 
allows concubines enough. However, these are but a few 
rotten pears among the heap; the rest are sound, and I 
can vouchsafe for our own parish, they are all believers. 
Indeed, doctor, it would do you good to see how smirkingly 
they go to church in summer; and how tidily they look at 
church, with their better coats and gowns on. 

Oh, sir, the lifeless manner in which people pray, or 
hear the word of God at church, showeth plainly that they 
have no property in the blessings of the gospel. Glorious 
things are spoken in the scripture, but they make a mighty 
small impression on a Christian congregation. The hea- 
venly tidings fall into their heavy ears like money dropt 
into a dead man’s hand. 


The blunt humor of such colloquial preaching would 
make the Quintillians in our modern pews “stare and 
gasp,” but we have no doubt it would fill churches with 
more earnest believers. A man who strikes directly at 
truth, through all environments of propriety, fashion and 
sophistry, must needs be a little eccentric, to escape being 
mobbed. 

The Divine Character Vindicated. By Rev. Moses Ballou. 

New York:. Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the first book which Dr. Edward Beecher’s work 
on “The Conflict of Ages,” has called forth. It is by a 
Universalist clergyman, and ably presses some of the 
prominent arguments against Dr. Beecher’s strange doc- 
trine of pre-existent sinfulness. Dr. South, in speaking of 
the unfortunate children in corrupt families of his day, 
remarks that the said children, in view of the vices which 
meet their eyes the moment they are opened, may be said 
to be “not so much born as damned into the world.” This 
appears to be Dr, Beecher’s doctrine applied to the whole 
race. It is lucky that this doctrine is a heresy in all 
churches. Mr. Ballou dedicates his book to that eminent 
theologian, P. T. Barnum, Esq., of Iranistan; and we are 
informed in the dedication that Mr. Barnum has been a 
“devoted and generous patron” of that “interpretation of 
Christianity,” which Mr. Ballou’s volume advocates. We 
had not before supposed that the many-sidedness of our 
great Napoleonic showman included theology. 























Chorus (of nice young Ladies), Oh! of all and of all, I never! 








Isn’t it the darlingest, sweetest, prettiest, little dear 
darling darling! Oh! did you ever!! 
Solo (by horrid plain-spoken Boy). Hm! J think its a Nasty, ugly little Beast, for all the world like a Cat oe room 
sensation. 
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(After a great deal of coaxing and persuasion, Master Tom is prevailed upon to pay his quarterly visit to the dentist. 
Inconsiderate and vulgar street boys unfortunately pass at the moment his objections are overcome. 

First Street Boy. Oh crikey ! if here aint a chap goin’ to have a grinder out. My eye, what fangs! 

Second Street Boy. Oh, I wouldn’t be’im. Wont there be a scr-e-w-a-u-n-ch neether ? 


[And, of course, Master Tom relapses into his previous very obstinate state. 
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A WONDERFUL BOY. 


There never was such a child. doctor. He is conversant 
with French, knows all about the rain of terror, Mr. Robert 
Spear and Charley Man. 





PRIDE FEELS NO PAIN. 


Arabella. Oh, do n’t be ridiculous, Frederick, it isn’t the 
shoe, for that is a great deal too large. 
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NOTHING LIKE SYSTEM. 


“ Aw! Pummell, what do I owe you?” 

“Oh! not much, sir. It’s of no consequence.” 

“Aw! no! But 1 think of taking the Benefit of the Act 
about 4th of July, and, as a man of system, I’m very par- 
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NAUGHTICAL. 


“What d— nawnsense it is of a parcel of people talking 
about doing away with Flogging in the Navy! I should 
just like to know what’s to be done with the man who 
dwinks? 





THE MUSTACHE MOVEMENT. 


Young Gent. (returned from a short trip to the Continent.) 
Mother, dearest mother! 
Mother. Mercy upon us, Charles! Is that you? 
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AN ALDERMANIC EMBRACE. 





ticular about exact amounts.” 





























GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 





NEW DESIGN FOR A BASQUE WAIST. 
From Madame Demorest’s Emporium of Fashions, 375 Broadway, New York. 


Ir is seldom that we describe a costume so chaste and elegant as we present in this new design for a basque waist, 
which still continues so universally popular. As will be seen by a glance at the design, it is surplice front, fitting closely 
to the person, and has a graceful continuation of scollop from the shoulder-seam down to about four inches above the 
waist, where it connects with a row of five buttons, and rounds down with the same scollops around the basque. It may be 
ornamented with chain-stitch or embroidery. The sleeve is quite a new feature in the New York fashions. It is ga- 
thered to the shoulder in three box pletes, and descends in the pagoda form, rounding up at the back in scollops match- 
ing the waist, where it terminates with a trefoil bow, with floating ends. 

Madame Demorest furnishes plain and trimmed patterns of every article of ladies and children’s costume, at much 
less than the usual prices. Her establishment is 375 Broadway, and not 382, as we noticed in our last number. 
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FASHIONS OF SHOES. 
Furnished by E. N. Brooks, 575 Broadway and 160 Fulton Street, New Yori. 


As usefulness is the object we pursue in the notes we make of Fashion, we feel unwilling to neglect any thing which 
our space and opportunity permit us to illustrate, that can prove of real service to our friends. Among these things 
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the comfort and beauty of foot-gear is decidedly a matter well worthy of our attention. From time to time we proba- 
bly shall keep our readers informed of such items as are particularly worth noting in relation to the subject. 

For this end, we have obtained from the establishment of E. N. Brooks, of 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton Street, New 
York, a pair of Congress Gaiters, with imitation buttons, that are peculiarly tasteful and comfortable. We have seen 
nothing of the kind that is equal in beauty to this novelty; we doubt not that our beaux will thank us for our notice. 
The tops are made of the finest French kid, of a beautiful drab color, which contrasts admirably with the glossy black 
of the glazed patent-leather of the shoe. While seemingly confined by buttons, in reality they are so by an elastic gore 
inserted in the side. This, while admitting the article to be easily put on or off, has the very desirable quality of adapt- 
ing itself exactly to the motions and enlargement of the feet, without’binding, whilst it maintains the shape of the 
pliant leather as accurately as a good glove adjusts itself to the hand. The soles have elastic steel shanks, another 
luxury added to our comfort. The gaiters are exquisitely stitched in ornament. 

The slippers we append are among the most beautiful styles for gentlemen’s undress toilet which we have seen. They 
are made of patent black-glazed calfskin, which is finished at the top by fancy-colored Turkey morocco, the bright hues 
of which enhance the article not a little. They are lined with buckskin, and exceedingly cosy, easy, agreeable things 
they are. These also are from Mr. Brooks’ magnificent assortment. 





THE ECHARPE FATIMA. 


Furnished from G. Bulpin’s Mantilla Emporium, 361 Broadway, New York. 


One of those beautifu} scarf mantillas which are deservedly so universally in favor this season. The lightness and 
grace of the beautifully proportioned flounces, and the wavy play of the glossy fringe, toying with every zephyr, or 
floating as if alive upon the air, with the passing motion of the fair bearer, will commend this among the most beautiful 
articles of its character that the fashions present this year. It is constructed in all colors; the one illustrated is an 
exquisite peach blossom silk glacé. 
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‘is a deep sky-blue taffeta. It looks we 
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THE GRIENT. 


This affords a fine contrast in form, whilst equally beautiful in style to the preceding. We illustrate it, in order that 
our friends, whose remote locations may prevent them from seeing the various forms of these articles of the toilet, may 
know what a diversity of styles now claim, and with equal justice, public favor. The one from which the view is taken 
: . Hi in any of the various ‘colors most worn; peculiarly so in the drabs and 

avenders. 
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= SPECTACLES, 
SS Of every description, with Gold, Silver, Elastic Steel and German Silver frames or 

















mountings, Eye Glasses, Hand or Nose Spectacles, etc., all fitted with the purest 
Ground Glasses, or finest Pebbles. Mathematical Drawing Instruments, in cases or 
separate, Magnets, Goggles, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Air Pumps, Electrical Machines, Galvanic Apparatus, etc., Magic 
Lanterns with Scripture, Astronomical, and Dissolving Views, Platina Points for Lightning Rods, and a general assort- 


ment of Philosophical Apparatus for sale at low prices, 
JAMES W. QUEEN 


> 
264 Chestnut Street. 
AH Illustrated Catalogues forwarded by mail, gratis. 





















